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THE  TRAGEDY   OF  FEATIIERSTONE. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 

ONE  DAY  AND  ONE  NIGHT. 

"Come  like  shadows,  so  depart." 


CHAPTER  I. 

MORNING  IN  COBHAM   WOODS. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  there  passed  through  Cobham  "Woods, 
within  the  space  of  one  day  and  one  night,  many  of  the 
persons  whose  characters  will  be  portrayed  in  these  pages. 
Some  I  hope  you  will  grow  to  love,  and  as  to  others  who  may 
not  win  your  hearts,  1  warn  you  not  to  be  too  hasty  to  con- 
demn. Unhappily  there  are  souls  which,  from  their  first 
awakening,  are  overweighted  with  sins  of  human  inheritance. 

The  morning  commenced  with  a  grand  song  of  thanksgiving, 
the  initial  signs  of  which  were  manifest  just  as  the  distant 
tree-tops  and  the  breasts  of  distant  heights  were  joyously 
(piivering  beneath  the  faint,  sweet  kisses  of  light  which  heralded 
the  rising  of  the  sun. 

Not  all  songs  are  audible  ;  the  most  profound  are  those  which 
are  sung  silently  in  the  heart.  Here,  also,  mute  symbols 
of  gratefulness  mingled  with  the  vocal  notes  which  winged 
creatures  were  singing.  Upland  and  lowland  in  Kent  are  fair 
as  earth  can  show,  and  its  gardens  are  beautiful  and  bountiful. 
The  sensitive  air  which  travelled  over  field  and  forest  joined  in 
the  universal  sons:  of  thankstriving.  The  flowers  with  their 
diamonded  eyes,  and  the  dew-gemmed  blades  of  grass  ;  the 
fragrance  of  the  hedges  ;  the  ivory-sandalled  water-lilies  which 
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rose  to  the  bosom  of  the  silver-ponds ;  the  beetles  with  their 
enamelled  rainbow  coats  ;  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  bits  of 
moss  which  clung  to  the  roots  of  trees,  and  of  the  spreading 
growths  which  lay  like  a  velvet  carpet  on  the  glades  ;  the 
exquisite  shades  of  green  which  stretched  over  hill  and  plain  ; 
the  shining  rills  and  streams  :  these,  and  a  myriad  other 
marvellous  evidences  born  of  the  visible  and  invisible  world, 
were  parts  of  the  grand  hymn  which  Nature — whose  temple 
and  workshop  are  one — on  this  gracious  morning  was  singing 
in  praise  of  the  great  Creator.  The  audible  portion  of  this 
pa)an  of  gladness  may  be  likened  to  the  body,  the  mute  portion 
to  the  soul ;  and  its  sweetness  and  its  glory  formed  a  perfect 
and  incomparable  whole. 

Higher  rose  the  sun,  and  the  daily  toil  of  humanity  began. 
Doors  and  windows  were  opened,  and  the  morning  meal  pre- 
pared and  eaten  ;  laboui'crs  wended  their  way  to  the  fields  ; 
tradesmen  took  down  their  shutters  ;  the  clang  of  hammer  and 
anvil  was  heard  in  the  forge  ;  ladders  and  baskets  were  carried 
to  the  orchards  ;  farmers  anxiously  inspected  their  growing 
crops.  Tramps  Avho  had  slept  in  the  open  air  sauntered  through 
the  narrow  village  street,  hungering  for  breakfast.  Here  a 
gloomy-eyed  man  in  rags,  with  shaggy  hair  and  a  fortnight's 
beard  on  his  face,  lingered  at  the  door  of  an  ale-house  ;  here,  a 
woe-worn  woman,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms  and  five  little 
children  tugging  at  her  torn  gown,  trudged  desperately  onwards. 
Bits  of  social  history  these — familiar  pictures  to  be  seen  to-day 
in  all  parts  of  tlie  country. 

Following  the  tramps,  by  the  time  their  forms  in  the  dim 
distance  had  reached  the  vanishing-point,  came  one  who  was 
neither  tramp  nor  village  labourer.  By  his  gait  and  clothes  a 
sailor  ;  five  feet  seven  in  height,  of  stout  build,  a  fringe  of  brown 
beard  round  his  cheerful,  sun-burnt  face  ;  age  thirty,  or  there- 
abouts ;  bringing  with  him  a  taste  of  salt  seas  ;  a  wanderer  just 
returned  home.  He  carried  in  his  hands  a  deal  box  about 
eighteen  inches  square,  labelled,  on  the  surface  he  held 
tippermost,  "  Glass  ;  this  side  up,  with  care." 

His  eyes  were  wistful  as  he  gazed  on  familiar  landmarks 
which  he  had  not  seen  for  fifteen  years.  For  such  as  he  there 
is  a  spirit  in  stones.  That  no  one  knew  him  evidently  troubled 
him,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  found  courage  to  speak. 
In  silence  he  passed  through  the  narrow  street,  recognising  now 
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and  again  a  man  or  a  woman  whom  he  had  left  as  such,  and 
searching  in  vain  for  a  form  lie  yearned  to  meet.  The  children 
were  strange  to  him,  having  been  born  in  his  absence,  and  some 
yonngish  grown-up  persons  were  strango  to  him,  tlie  change  in 
thom  was  so  great.  He  sauntered  to  and  fro  in  front  of  one  of 
the  poorest  of  the  cottages,  at  the  door  of  which  he  did  not  dare 
to  knock,  and  at  length  he  lialted  before  it,  and  watched  for  the 
appearance  of  a  dear  face  at  the  latticed  window.  Pots  of 
geraniums  were  in  tlie  windows,  as  of  old,  and  there  was  a 
pregnant  beauty  in  the  flowers  which  he  had  never  recognised 
in  the  days  of  his  boyhood.  They  were  the  .same  geraniums  he 
was  familiar  with  fifteen  years  ago— he  was  sure  of  that— and 
the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  its  walls  and  windows,  were  the 
same  ;  it  was  only  the  people  who  were  changed. 
He  was  watching  for  his  mother's  face. 

How  was  it  that  since  his  birth  he  had  never  loved  her  as 
he  did  during  these  moments  of  dread  expectation  ]  Hatl  long 
absence  taught  him  the  value  of  a  mother's  love,  or  was  it 
because  she  for  whom  he  watched  and  waited  was  the  only 
human  link  which  bound  him  to  his  species  ?  Without  her  he 
was  alone  in  the  world,  kinless  and  kithless.  What  greater 
desolation  than  that?  Like  day  without  sunshine,  like  night 
without  stars. 

A  little  maid  upon  whom  eight  happy  summers  had  shone 
stopped  and  raised  her  eyes  to  his  weather-beaten  face.  He,  in 
his  turn,  looked  down  at  her,  and  a  smile  of  wonder  and  delight 
made  his  pleasant  mouth  pleasanter.  He  laid  his  large  hand 
upon  her  shoulder,  and  she  did  not  shrink  from  him.  Children 
have  an  instinctive  recognition  of  kindly  natures. 

"Why,  my  lass,"  he  said,  stooping  to  her  height,  "if  your 
name's  not  Bessie,  mine  ain't  Peter  Lamb." 

She  nodded  and  smiled,  and  gave  a  little  shy  movement  of  her 
shoulders,  which,  in  its  recalling  of  old  reminiscences,  deepened 
his  delight. 

«'  It  IS  Bessie,"  he  said, — "  eh,  my  lass  ]  " 

"Yes,  sir.  if  you  please,"  replied  the  child. 

"  Bessie  Patmore— my  little  wife  that  was  to  be  ? " 

In  this  remark  two  propositions  were  involved,  and  she  first 
answered  the  one  most  agreeable  to  her. 

"  Yes,  sir,  if  you  please,  when  I'm  big  enough." 

"Ay,  ay,  my  lass,"  said  Peter  Lamb,  contemplating  her  with 
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great  interest,  "  when  you're  big'  enough.     I  had  an  idea  you 
would  be  by  this  time." 

Then  the  child  answered  proposition  number  one  in  his 
previous  remark. 

"  But,  if  you  please,  sir,  I'm  Bessie  Wrench." 

"  It  ain't  possible.  Wrench  !  "  he  exclaimed,  a  light  breaking 
upon  him.  "  Now  I  look  at  you,  I  see  you've  got  his  nose  on 
your  fiice- — a  pug  !  "  The  child  put  up  her  hand  fearsomely  and 
felt  her  nose.  "  What !  "  continued  Peter  Lamb  ;  "  Wrench, 
the  butcher's  boy  % " 

"  Jfi/  father's  a  man,"  said  the  child  proudly,  "  and  mother 
keeps  a  shop." 

"  Where  is  it  1 " 

"There." 

She  pointed  a  few  yards  off,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 

It  was  a  dingy,  shame-faced  window,  the  only  one  on  the 
ground-floor  of  a  very  small  house,  in  which  were  displayed  half- 
a-dozen  sticks  of  peppermint,  a  bottle  of  acid-drops,  a  bottle  of 
sugar-balls  of  an  exceptionally  sticky  nature,  a  dish  of  fly-blown 
ginger-cakes,  three  tops,  a  saucerful  of  marbles — "commoners" 
• — a  kite  which  would  not  hold  the  wind,  a  broken  toy-windmill, 
and  a  penny  picture-book  of  "Jack  the  Giant  Killer,"  in  the  open 
pages  of  which  the  double-headed  Giant  and  Jack  were  depicted 
as  beings  suffering  from  a  violent  attack  of  inflammation  in  their 
faces,  eyes,  and  iiair.  Peter  Lamb  had  barely  time  to  master  the 
details  of  this  imposing  disj)lay  of  merchandise  before  a  woman 
appeared  at  the  door,  and  beckoned  to  Bessie,  with  maternal 
authority  expressed  in  the  crook  of  her  forefinger. 

"  Bessie  !  "  cried  the  woman,  "  come  and  have  your  face 
washed.     You  ought  to  be  at  school." 

"  Stop  a  minute,"  said  Peter  Lamb,  as  the  child  was  about  to 
spring  away.     "  Is  that  your  mother  1 " 

"  Yes,  sir."     And  the  child  ran  off. 

"  Wrench  !  "  muttered  Peter  Lamb  ;  "  it  is  a  wrench  !  " 

He  did  not  smile  at  the  small  witticism  ;  there  was  in  it  top 
deep  a  touch  of  pathos.  He  walked  sti'aight  up  to  the  woman, 
who  still  stood  at  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  addi'essed  her. 

"  I  was  talking  to  your  little  lass,  and  I  guessed  her  name 
the  moment  I  saw  her.  I  Avonder  " — he  paused,  as  though  the 
words  stuck  in  his  throat — "  I  w^onder  if  you  could  guess  mine." 

She  looked  at  him  closely. 
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"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  am  sure  I  cuuldu't." 

Then  she  passed  into  the  house  with  her  child,  and  closed 
the  door  upon  him. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  when  he  found  himself  alone,  "left  out  in  the 
cold."  A  I'cmark  which,  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  was  inaccur- 
ate, for  a  hot  sun  was  blazing  upon  him. 

Durino;  the  course  of  this  episode  he  had  not  entirely  with- 
drawn his  observation  fi'om  the  cottage  whose  latticed  window 
he  was  watching  when  Bessie  introduced  herself  to  him.  He 
resumed  his  watch,  but  saw  no  sign  of  life  within. 

An  old  man,  with  arched  back,  slowly  approached  him. 

"Why,  as  certain  as  1  live,"  said  Peter  Lamb,  "it's  old 
Ben!"  " 

The  old  man  jiaused,  hearing  his  name. 

"Yes,  yes,  it's  me.  Everybody  knows  old  Ben.  I'm  an 
institootion  in  these  parts,  the  vicar  says,  and  'tis  so  agreed. 
It  makes  no  difference  to  old  Ben  what  they  call  him — only  it 
ought  to  be  j)aid  for.  What  may  you  be  looking  for,  stranger  ] 
The  road  to  Strood  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Peter  Lamb  ;  "  I  should  be  able  to  find  vay  way 
to  Strood  without  finger-posts,  iniless  the  roads,  like  everything 
else,  have  grown  out  of  knowledge." 

"  Nothing's  growed  out  of  knowledge  in  my  reckoning," 
retorted  old  Ben  resentfully.  "  Mayhaj)  you  know  more  about 
these  parts  than  I  do,  or  mayha])  " — this  with  a  tine  sarcasm — 
"you'd  like  to  tell  me  something  about  'em  that  I've  forgotten. 
Try,  now,  try.     It'd  be  a  good  joke." 

"  I  ain't  going  to  tr}',  Ben.  It  would  be  a  liberty  for  a 
stranger  to  take." 

"Ah,  it  woiild,"  said  old  Ben,  his  hand  closing  secretly  upon 
a  shilling  which  Peter  Lamb  'had  furtively  pressed  into  it. 
"  Well,  well,  we'll  say  no  mor^  about  it.  A  liberal  heart  stands 
for  much.  If  you  don't  want  the  road  to  Strood,  mayhap  you 
want  something  else.  Think  of  something ;  dou't  be  afraid. 
Tr}",  now,  tr}'.  Asking's  an  open  box.  The  worst  part  of  me's 
the  outside." 

"  Look  at  me,"  said  Peter  Lamb. 

"Ah,  I  can,"  said  old  Ben,  with  a  side-twist  of  his  head,  a 
motion  necessary  for  the  raising  of  it,  his  back  being  curved 
beyond  earthly  recovery,  "  and  I  can  see  you  too,  old  as  I  be. 
I  can  see  a  mile.     Yes,  yes  ;  my  sight's  good,  and  my  hearing's 
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good,  but  my  taste's  a  bit  weakish.  It's  gone  off,  but  it'll 
come  again,  mayhap,  next  year  or  so.  It  wants  tempting,  like 
the  first  woman,  and  I'll  tempt  it,  I  promise  you  !  "  closing  his 
hori>y  fist  tightly  on  the  shilling. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  me  before  %  " 

"  Never — never — ^never,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  longer 
dwelling  upon  each  repetition  of  the  word.  "  Old  Ben  never 
forgets  a  face  of  man  or  child." 

"  Tell  me,  then,"  said  Peter  Lamb,  and  his  lips  trembled, 
"  who  lives  in  that  cottage  %  " 

"  In  that  'un  %     Who  else  but  Mrs.  Parfitt  %  " 

Peter  Lamb  staof^ered. 

"  What  name  did  you  say  ? " 

"Mrs.  Parfitt.     Acquainted  with  her,  mayhap — a  relation'?" 

"  No,"  said  Peter  Lamb.  His  lips  had  grown  white  now, 
and  something  of  the  ruddy  colour  had  gone  out  of  his  face. 

"  Oh — thought  you  might  be.  Seeing  as  you're  no  con- 
nection, I  don't  mind  telling  of  you  that  Mrs.  Pai'fitt's  a  closish 
woman.  Turns  a  ha'penny  over  three-and-thirty  times  afore 
she  parts  with  it,  and  then,  believe  old  Ben,  it's  like  parting 
with  a  drop  of  blood." 

"  How  long  has  she  lived  in  that  cottage  1 " 

"  Let  me  see.  There  was  such  a  blight  among  the  hops  the 
year  she  went  in  as  was  never  known  in  the  memory  of  morchel 
man.  It  was  the  death  of  old  Phillips  the  hop-grower.  He 
was  eighty-seven,  and  the  worry  of  the  year  and  the  insecks 
fairly  made  an  end  of  him.  He  faded  away  like  a  flower,  and 
owed  me  five  silver  sixpences  for  weeding.  I've  reason  to  re- 
member old  Phillips.  Again  and  again,  when  my  taste  was 
growing  weak  and  wanted  treating  badly,  have  I  prayed  that 
he'd  drop  them  five  sixpences  frOm  the  heavenly  spheres.  Then 
come  two  good  years,  to  make  up  for  the  bad  'un.  Then  two 
more  bad  'uns,  so  that  growers  shouldn't  grow  proud.  Then 
one  middlingish.  Then  a  good  'un.  Then  a  bad  'un  again. 
And  this  year  in,  that's  going  to  grieve  many  a  grower,  makes 
nine.  That's  the  sum-total.  Nine  years  ago  'twas  that  Mrs. 
Parfitt  took  possession  of  that  cottage." 

The  old  man  counted  the  years  upon  his  fingers,  and  now, 
as  Peter  Lamb  did  not  immediately  speak,  he  went  over  the  tips 
again,  and  gleefully  muttered  : 

"  Always  good  at  sums — always  good  at  sums  !  " 
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With  the  same  kind  of  click  in  his  throat  as  he  experienced 
when  he  asked  Uttle  Bessie's  mother  whether  she  could  guess  his 
name,  Peter  Lamb  said  : 

"  Didn't  a  Mrs.  Lamb  live  there  once  ?" 

"Ah,  that  she  did,"  replied  old  Hen;  "lived  there  many  a 
long  year." 

"  What  has  become  of  her  I     AVhy  did  she  leave  % " 

"  Oil,"  said  old  Ben,  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to  make 
sure  that  his  rheumatic  bean  was  safe,  "she's  moved." 

Peter  Lamb  turned  with  a  cry  of  happiness  : 

"  Moved  !     ^Vhere  to  ?  " 

"  PU  show  you  if  you  come  along  o'  me.  Walk  slow,  walk 
slow — 'tis  best  for  healtli.  I  mind  the  time  I  used  to  gallop 
and  sipiander  my  substance.  We  old  'uns  can  learn  you  young 
'uns  something.  Waste  no  breath — that's  one  thing.  Waste 
no  words — that's  another.  Come  straight  to  the  point,  as  we're 
comini'  now — that's  another." 

"You  knew  the  Lambs  I — but  that's  a  foolish  (piestion  to 
ask." 

"  It  is  that.  Me  that  knows  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
born  in  these  parts  for  the  last  seventy  year!  Knew  'em? 
Oh  yes,  I  knew  'em.  There  was  only  two  of  'em.  "Tis  in  my 
mind  that  Fortress  Lamb — a  Hoo  man  was  Fortress — died 
twelve  months  arter  him  and  his  woman  was  wed.  So  there 
was  two  left,  the  widder  and  the  babe." 

"That  was  Peter." 

"  True  'tis.  That  was  Peter ;  a  wild  lad  ;  no  holding  of  'un  ; 
up  to  all  sorts  of  tricks  from  morn  till  eve.  Not  bad  at  bottom, 
mayhap,  but  the  top  of  him  was  wayward  froth  ;  wanted 
skimming.  'Well,  well,  time  'd  do  that  for  him."  Old  Ben 
paused  here  to  indulge  in  a  noiseless  laugh.  "  His  mother 
fairly  worshipped  the  boy.  'Tis  the  way  of  women,  if  you've 
had  experience,  'specially  of  mothers,  and  he  give  her  many  a 
lieartachc.  'Tis  to  be  pitied  she  was.  A  hard  life  she  had  of 
it,  not  being  blessed  with  worldly  possessions  ;  but  she's  better 
off  now." 

''That's  a  good  hearing,"  said  Peter  Lamb  heartily. 

"Yes,  yes,  better  off  she  is,  a  deal  better  off/'  said  old  Ben. 

"  This  wild  lad  of  hers,"  said  Peter  Lamb,  "  ran  away  and 
went  to  sea." 

"  He  did,  and  was  drownded  four  years  after." 
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"  Who  said  so  %  "  cried  Peter  Lamb  in  a  startled  tone. 

"Everybody.  The  news  was  brouglit  to  the  village  here, 
and  was  ondispntable.  Drowned  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  'Twas 
a  judgment  on  him,  mayhap.  The  widder  she  took  on  terrible, 
went  about,  dazed  like,  for  weeks  and  weeks,  looking  for  her 
wayward  boy.     Slowly,  slowly  now  !     Give  me  yonr  arm." 

In  fear  and  trembling,  with  dim  eyes  and  a  sinking  heart 
Peter  Lamb  gave  old  Ben  his  arm,  and  assisted  him  up  the 
broken  and  irregular  flight  of  steps  that  led  to  the  village 
churchyard. 

"Is  this  the  road?"  asked  Peter  Lamb  in  a  hushed 
voice. 

"Yes,  this  is  the  road.  These  steps  get  hillier  and  hillier. 
If  they  go  on  in  this  way  for  another  ten  year  there'll  be  no 
mounting  of  'em.  I'll  not  do  it,  that's  flat ;  I'll  go  round  the 
back  way." 

Not  a  word  spoke  Peter  Lamb  as  old  Ben,  clinging  to  him  to 
recover  his  breath,  tottered  round  and  about  the  paths  that 
divided  the  graves  ;  not  a  word  did  he  utter  when  the  old  man, 
attempting  in  vain  to  straighten  his  back,  pointed  with  his 
stick  to  a  little  mound  of  earth,  and  said  : 

"  That's  where  she's  moved  to." 

Peter  Lamb  knelt  by  the  sacred  mound,  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  while  old  Ben  slowly  Avalked  off"  to  tempt  his  taste 
at  the  ale-house  with  a  twelfth  part  of  the  shilling  the  sailor 
had  given  him. 

Mourn  for  the  dead,  son  returned  too  late,  and  for  the  care- 
less hours  of  the  past.  It  is  fit  you  should.  The  dear,  labour- 
worn  face  whose  eyes  used  to  glisten  with  a  holy  joy  as  you 
slept  in  the  humble  bed  at  home,  shall  never  again  press  itself 
to  yours  on  earth.  The  loving  heart  that  beat  for  you  alone, 
the  hands  that  toiled  for  you,  and  deemed  no  work  too  mean 
that  brought  you  bread,  arc  changing  to  the  dust  from  which 
they  sprung.  Learn  now  the  true  worth  of  love— too  commonly 
slighted  in  the  present,  to  be  mourned  in  the  future.  How 
often  on  distant  seas,  becalmed  in  the  tropics  or  battling  with 
the  storm,  have  you  thought  of  the  poor  mother  with  tender 
regret,  and  promised  yourself  that  you  would  one  day  suddenly 
present  yourself  to  her,  and  give  her  a  glad  surprise  which 
would  fill  her  heart  with  joy  !  It  was  not  to  be.  The  meeting 
of  soul  with  soul  will  take  place  in  God's  own  good  time.     Your 
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work  is  not  accomplished  ;  you  have  yet  many  years  to  live. 
Till  then,  she  waits  for  you  at  the  gates. 

Long  before  tlii.s,  happy  children  had  trooped  to  the  village 
school.  Tlic  youngsters  were  inwardly  jubilant,  and  could 
scarcely  restrain  outward  demonstration  of  their  feelings,  for  it 
was  the  half-holiday  of  the  week.  Lessons  were  carelessly  done 
by  the  pupils,  and  grave  faults  condoned  by  the  schoolmaster. 
True,  it  was  drowsy  weather,  for  it  was  eleven  o'clock,  and  the 
hot  sun  was  growing  hotter  and  hotter  ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  age  for  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  to 
be  somewhat  lax  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  In  those 
days  it  was  much  the  fashion  for  learning  to  be  picked  up  in  a 
vagrant  kind  of  way.  It  is  very  different  now.  Thera  has 
come  into  existence  a  certain  exacting  overlooker — shall  I  hazily 
describe  it  as  the  Public  Eye? — which  will  allow  of  no  back- 
.sliding. 

But,  tr\ith  to  tell,  there  was  a  fair  excuse  for  the  master  of 
the  village  school.  He  was  very  young,  being  barely  twenty- 
two,  and  utterly  unfitted  for  the  position  he  occupied.  One  of 
those  squares  pegs  in  round  holes  we  meet  with  every  day  of 
our  lives.  In  this  respect,  also,  he  was  not  at  all  to  blame. 
Coming  to  the  village  three  months  ago,  he  learnt  that  the 
schoolmaster  was  so  seriously  ill  tliat  he  had  been  compelled 
suddenly  to  relinquish  his  duties.  Having  nothing  to  do,  and 
being  desirous  to  remain  in  the  locality  awhile,  Warren 
Earnshaw -consented  to  fill  the  absent  schoolmaster's  place  till 
he  was  w^ell  enough  to  resume  his  labours.  Not  only  was  he 
perplexed  and  worried  b\'  the  strangeness  of  his  new  position, 
but  his  soul  was  wrung  with  love  and  worldlv  trouble. 

The  buzzing  of  the  bees  distracted  him — to  say  nothing  of  a 
pair  of  beautiful  blue  eyes,  and  a  mouth  most  bewitching  and  a 
form  most  lovely,  the  complete  vision  of  which  (being  in  his 
brain  and  in  his  heart)  appeared  in  the  air  whichever  way  he 
turned,  and  obscured  the  actual  presentment  of  the  bodies  of 
his  pupils.  With  this  young  man,  and  with  Peter  Lamb,  whom 
we  left  in  the  churchyard,  .sorrowing  over  his  mother's  gi'ave, 
we  shall  have  to  do.  Aud  much  shall  we  hear  and  know  of  the 
possessor  of  the  blue  eyes  and  the  bewitching  month. 

Sweet  Mary  Graham  !  I  might  be  pardoned  for  falling  in  love 
with  you  myself,  and  so  might  any  man  whose  passions  are 
purified  by  innocent  thought.     It  is  your  spring,  maiden,  and 
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your  joyous  spirit  and  chaste  heart  are  an  added  beauty  to  the 
woods.  A}',  lean  idly  against  this  ancient  tree,  and  let  your 
white  hand  rest  upon  the  brown  knotted  bark  as  you  gaze  at 
the  floating  clouds.  Dream  and  be  happy  while  the  sun  shines 
— for  nigiit  is  coming. 

It  is  no  falsely-manufactured  romance  I  am  about  to  relate. 
Stories  of  human  lives,  and  of  the  trials  and  temptations  of 
human  souls,  are  valueless  unless  they  have  in  them  the  elements 
of  truth  and  reality  ;  and  where,  in  greater  abundance,  shall 
these  trials  and  temptations  be  found  than  in  London,  the  City 
of  Startling  Contrasts,  where  luxury  mocks  starvation  and 
diamonds  shine  in  the  eyes  of  misery  ]  No  need  to  seek  for 
startling  episodes  when  the  book  of  the  soul  is  open  to  our 
gaze. 

In  strangeness  and  luilikeness  of  the  future  to  the  present, 
the  wildest  efforts  of  the  imagination  could  not  transcend  the 
story  of  the  lives  of  Mary  Graham  and  her  lover,  Warren 
Earnshaw,  tragically  linked  as  it  is  Avith  that  of  a  man  who,  as 
Mary  leant  against  the  ancient  tree,  passed  her  without  observ- 
ing her — his  mind,  also,  being  occupied  by  dreams. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MICnAEL  FEATnEnSTONE's  SINCiUI.AIl  mOCEEDINGS. 

TiiLS  man's  name  was  Micliael  Featherstone.  He  arrived  in 
Rochester  early  yesterday  m()rnin<.',  having  travelled  thither 
from  London,  and  after  a  frugal  lireakfast  at  a  cheap  eating- 
honse,  inquired  of  one  man  the  road  to  Cohhani,  and  of  anotiier 
the  road  to  Chatham,  He  walked  about  two-thirds  of  the  way 
to  Cobham,  through  hop-gardens  which,  if  old  Hen  was  right, 
were  going  to  grieve  many  a  grower,  and  tlien,  after  otlier 
inquiries  relating  to  the  road,  abruptly  retraced  his  steps,  and 
walked  resolutely  to  Chatham,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had 
important  business  to  transact  in  that  bustling  town.  It  was  a 
])retence  ;  he  did  no  business  in  Chatham ;  he  simjdy  made  a  show 
of  walking  briskly  about  the  streets.  In  the  evening  he  re- 
turned to  Rochester,  and  sle]it  there  during  the  night,  and 
this  morning  walked  through  Cobham  woods  and  park  to  the 
village.  Hei'ein  I  seem  to  see  the  finger  of  Providence  ;  for 
had  not  ^Michael  Featherstone  abruptly  retraced  his  stejis 
yesterday,  and  had  he  then  straightforwardly  carried  out  what- 
ever purpose  was  in  his  mind,  strange  issues  would  have  been 
averted  in  connection  with  Peter  Lamb  and  the  young  school- 
master, Warren  Karnshaw.  LTpon  such  slight  threads  do  our 
destinies  hang  that  the  most  trivial  action  of  an  utter  stranger 
may  transform  a  comedy  into  a  tragedy,  and  change  the  whole 
current  of  our  lives. 

In  a  certain  part  of  the  woods,  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  on 
the  Kochester  side  of  an  tmusually  high  foot-bridge  or  stile, 
easy  access  to  -which  was  provided  by  a  substantial  ladder  on 
each  side,  the  movements  of  Michael  Featherstone  became 
singular,  not  to  say  mysterious.  When  he  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  lofty  foot-bridge,  he  did  not  cross  it,  btit  setting  his  face 
to  Kochester  counted  two  hundred  steps  thitherwards,  and 
paused,  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  he  had  not  been 
observed.  On  this  spot,  to  the  right  of  him,  among  the  grand 
old  trees  of  oak  and  elm  and  chestnut,  which  thereabouts  were 
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thickly  clustered,  stood  one  with  peculiarities  so  marked  that 
it  could  not  be  mistaken  by  any  person  who,  for  sufficient  reason, 
had  occasion  to  take  note  of  it.  The  branches  spread  out  for  a 
great  distance  around,  and  the  ends  of  many  were  buried  in  the 
earth,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  arch,  beneath  which  a  man  could 
lie  with  ease,  and  be  partly  sheltered.  Last  year's  fallen  leaves 
lay  inches  thick  upon  this  natural  bed. 

This  huge  tree  immediately  arrested  Michael  Featherstone's 
attention  ;  l)ut  before  devoting  himself  to  a  more  serious  contem- 
plation of  it  he  looked  around  with  an  apparently  careless  eye. 
No  person  was  in  sight  ;  he  was  alone.  Then  the  character  of 
his  gaze  became  truthful,  in  so  far  as  it  was  earnest  and  search- 
ing, although  its  real  purport  was  not  disclosed.  Indeed,  that 
could  scarcely  have  been  rendered  intelligible  to  an  vminformed 
mind  without  words  or  further  action.  He  stepped  close  to  the 
tree,  and  counted  the  curved  branches,  of  which  there  were 
eleven,  and  stood  quite  still  for  several  minutes,  and  might  have 
so  stood  for  several  more,  had  he  not  been  disturbed  by  the 
sound  of  approaching  footsteps.  Why  so  simple  a  tiling  should 
have  alarmed  him  was  not  evident ;  but  alarmed  he  certainly 
was.  With  a  swift  motion  he  slipped  within  the  arch  of  boughs, 
and,  throwing  himself  upon  the  ground,  shaded  his  face  with 
his  arm,  and  pretended  to  sleep.  H6  did  not  venture  to  open 
his  eves  till  he  felt  assured  that  he  was  alone  asrain,  and  even 
then  he  raised  the  lids  warily,  to  make  sure  that  a  watch  had 
not  been  set  upon  him.  He  did  not  rise  immediately  ;  he  lay 
"  a-thynkynge."  Put  into  intelligible  shape,  his  thoughts  ran 
thus : 

"  it  is  the  spot,  from  the  description.  Two  hundred  yards 
from  the  foot-bridge,  he  said,  and  wrote  on  the  paper  I  have  in 
my  pocket,  partly  from  his  own  words,  partly  at  my  dictation. 
It  protects  me,  in  case  of  a  mischance,  and  criminates  him. 
But  there  shall  be  no  mischance  \  all  that  is  needed  on  my 
part  is  caution,  and  it  shall  be  exercised.  Two  hundred  yards 
from  the  foot-bridge,  and  each  of  my  footsteps  measures  exactly 
one  yard,  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  The  foot-bridge 
cannot  be  mistaken  •  I  am  lying  under  it  now.  The  exact 
number  of  branches  bending  over — eleven.  I  have  never  seen 
another  tree  like  it,  here  or  elsewhere.  The  description  is 
perfect.  If  the  letters  are  in  the  bark,  which  he  said  hecut  there, 
nothing  more  can  be  done  till  night.     I  must  not   be  seen 
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loitering  about  the  spot;  it  might  excite  suspicion.  A  dark 
night;  no  moon.  It  is  hardly  possible  anyone  will  bo  in  the 
wuods.  I  shall  he  safe,  (]uite  sate,  and  if  he  has  not  deceived 
nie  I  sliali  1)L'  made  for  lifu." 

These  three  words  had  a  kind  of  fascination  for  the  thinker, 
apd  remained  in  his  mind.  "Made  for  life — made  for  life — 
made  for  life  !  I  shall  be  rich — rich — rich  !  I  always  knew  I 
should  be  one  day  ;  1  was  always  certain  that  a  bit  of  goud 
luck  would  fall  to  my  share.  And  it  has,  though  I  should 
never  have  guessed  the  way  of  it.  Ha,  ha,  Michael  Feathei- 
stone,  made  for  life — made  (or  life — made  for  life  !  "  Exult- 
antly as  these  thoughts  ran  through  his  mind,  it  would  have 
created  no  agreeable  impression  to  have  heard  them  expressed 
in  equivalent  tones. 

After  awhile  he  rose  from  his  recumbent  posture,  and  in 
silence  and  solitude  examined  the  bark  of  the  tree,  at  a  height  of 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground.  Eyes  and  fingtrs  were  busily 
engaged  in  the  mysterious  search,  which  at  first  seemed  likely 
to  go  unrewarded  ;  but  suddenly  his  eyes  flashed  with  triumph  ; 
he  had  found  what  he  was  seeking — the  letters  W  E  cut  deep  in 
tiie  bark. 

It  was  enough.  With  throbbing  brain  he  stepped  out  of  the 
arch  of  boughs,  and  set  his  face  towards  Cobham. 

He  reached  the  lofty  bridge  which  divided  wood  from  park, 
and  crossed  it.  Then  he  breathed  more  freely.  "  (^)uite  safe," 
he  miu-mured,  "  quite  safe.  Made  for  life — made  for  life — 
made  for  life  !  " 

But  jMichael  Featherstone,  if  you  are  about  to  be  made  for 
life  at  the  expense  of  another  man's  honour,  of  another  man's 
good  name,  of  another  man's  happiness,  your  worldly  prosperity 
may  be  the  undoing  of  you. 

No  such  fear  disturbed  him.  In  his  excitement  and  exulta 
tion  he  picked  up  a  stone  and  threw  it  at  a  fawn  which  had 
lagged  behind  the  herd  of  deer  to  which  it  belonged.  The  act 
was  cruel,  the  aim  was  good  ;  the  stone  struck  the  fawn,  which, 
wounded,  cast  timid,  mournful  glances  around,  and  then  limped 
after  its  fellows.  Michael  Featherstone  smiled,  and  in  that 
smile  his  true  nature  was  portrayed. 

He  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  respectably  dressed,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  his  features  was  habitually  composed  and  grave. 
At  such  times  he  would  not  have  impressed  you  unfavourably  ; 
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but  when  he  was  excited  or  pleased  you  would  have  thovight 
twice  as  to  his  character.  Malicious  sparkles  gleamed  in  his 
eyes,  his  nostrils  twitched,  a  mocking  smile  hovered  about  his 
lips.  Then  it  was  that  he  was  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  hold 
out  a  danger-flag,  warning  you  to  be  on  your  guard.  As  a  rule 
I  do  not  believe  in  faces.  I  have  seen  very  benevolent-visaged 
criminals  and  very  evil-looking  good  men  ;  but  here  assuredly 
was  a  face  which  at  times  reflected  what  lay  hid  behind  the 
mask. 

Michael  Featherstone  sauntered  through  the  park,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  lodge  gates,  entered  the  village,  having,  as  we 
know,  already  passed  sweet  Mary  (Ji-aham  without  observing 
her.  As  he  approaclied  the  tree  against  which  she  was  leaning, 
his  shadow  stretched  out  to  her  feet,  and  as  he  came  nearer, 
partly  rested  on  her  form.  So  shall  it  rest  upon  her  in  the  years 
to  come.  But  heaven's  light  is  also  upon  her  and  around  her. 
God  shield  her,  and  steer  her  safely  through  the  I'ocks  ! 

It  was  the  first  time  in  Michael  Featherstone's  life  that  he 
had  visited  Cobham,  and  he  experienced  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
in  the  personal  obscurity  which  surrounded  him. 

"No  one  knows  me,"  he  thought;  "  I  shall  see  no  one  I 
am  acquainted  with  ;  I  am  quite  safe,  but  I  can't  go  walking 
up  and  down  the  village  all  day.     I  must  kill  time  somehow." 

He  commenced  the  killing  of  it  by  halting  at  the  Ship,  and 
calling  for  a  glass  of  ale  and  a  sandwich.  Three  or  four 
customers  were  loitering  at  tiie  tiny  bar,  and  he  asked  if  he 
could  sit  down. 

"  You  can  go  upstairs,  if  you  like,"  said  the  landlord. 

Upstairs  he  went,  and  sat  in  an  old-fashioned  room  by  the 
open  window,  facing  the  village  road.  He  sipped  his  ale  and 
ate  his  sandwich ;  then  fell  into  meditation.  The  sleepy 
village  was  sleepier  than  ever  ;  all  was  still  and  quiet  within 
and  without,  with  the  exception  of  a  breeze  which  had  just 
started  into  life,  and  which  amused  itself  by  sporting  with  the 
stray  leaves. 

In  the  course  of  his  meditations  Michael  Featherstone  un- 
buttoned his  respectable  black  coat,  and  took  therefrom  a 
pocket-book.  From  amongst  a  number  of  papers  and  letters 
he  selected  one  which  he  opened  and  read,  after  replacing  his 
pocket-book  and  rebuttoning  his  coat.  Woi"d  for  word,  the 
following  was  the  substance  of  the  document. 


CHAlTKl;  III. 


JAMES    WIHTEr-OCK's  CONFESSION". 


"  I,  James  Whitelock,  being  laid  up  by  reason  of  an  accident 
in  the  docks,  give  tiie  following  information  to  Michael  Feather- 
stone,  to  act  upon  as  he  thinks  best.  1  found  the  man  we  spoke 
of  at  ten  o'clock  of  a  night  I  can't  remember,  my  head  being 
confused  by  the  accident — but  it  must  be  many  a  month  ago — 
lying  by  the  side  of  a  tree  on  a  short  track  between  Chatham 
and  Rochester,  midway  perhaps.  The  track  is  otf  the  main 
road  and  saves  a  mile  and  a  half.  I  ought  to  know  that 
part  of  the  country  well ;  I  tramjied  it  years  enough. 

"  I  was  in  a  bad  case ;  not  a  penny  to  pay  for  a  bed,  and 
three  apples  and  cold  water  for  my  dinner  that  day.  Near  the 
man  was  a  horse,  with  saddle  and  bridle  on,  nibbling  away  at 
the  grass.  ^ly  first  idea  was  to  steal  the  saddle,  though  it 
would  have  been  a  hard  matter  for  a  suspected  man  to  have 
turned  it  into  bread  and  meat.  The  horse  settled  that  idea  for 
me  ;  I  could  not  get  near  it,  tr^-  my  hardest.  It  took  two 
steps  backward  for  my  one  step  forward.  My  second  idea  was 
to  look  at- the  man. 

"  I  stooped  over  him,  and  couldn't  make  out  whether  he  was 
drimk  or  dead.  He  made  no  movement.  My  third  idea  was 
to  search  if  there  was  anything  about  him  that  would  be  use- 
ful to  a  poor  fellow  who  had  never  had  a  five-pound  note  to 
bless  himself  with.  He  had  a  ring  on  his  finger  ;  I  tried  to  get 
it  oft',  but  it  wouldn't  come.  He  had  a  gold  watch  and  chain, 
and  I  was  just  about  to  take  them  when  I  thought  that  money 
wpuld  be  safer.     So  I  felt  in  his  pockets. 

"  In  his  trousers-pocket  were  two  sovereigns,  and  some  loose 
silver  in  a  purse.  I  took  the  mouey,  and  put  the  empty  purse 
back.  That  was  a  good  night's  work,  but  I  thought  what  a 
fool  I  should  be  if  he  had  more  about  him  and  I  left  it  behind 
me.  A  chance  like  that  wasn't  likely  to  occur  again.  In  his 
waistcoat-pocket  a  gold  pencil  case.  I  left  it,  though  my  fingers 
itched.     A  pearl  and  silver  knife  and  a  gold  keeper  in  tissue- 
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paper,  I  left  them  all.  Then  I  searched  the  inner  breast- 
pocket of  his  coat,  which  was  tightly  buttoned,  and  there  1 
found  a  pocket-book.  It  was  heavy  and  bulky.  I  moved 
some  distance  off,  to  find  out  what  it  contained.  It  was  filled 
with  notes  and  gold.  Four  thousand  pounds  in  bank-notes  and 
iiftv  sovereigns.  What  a  haul !  For  a  minute  or  two  I  thought 
I  must  be  dreaming,  but  there  was  the  treasure  sure  enough, 
and  I  was  wide  awake.  It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  keen 
myself  from  screaming  out  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  but  I  kept 
my  excitement  down,  and  set  to  work  like  a  sensible  chap.  I 
took  all  the  money  out,  and  stowed  it  away  about  me,  and  I 
was  about  to  throw  the  pocket-book  away  when  I  thought  of 
another  plan.  I  went  back  to  the  man.  He  was  lying  motion- 
less ;  he  hadn't  moved.  I  fiistened  the  empty  pocket-book,  and 
slid  it  back  into  the  pocket  I  took  it  from.  Then  I  buttoned 
vip  his  coat,  and  went  away.  Before  twelve  o'clock  the  next 
day  I  was  thirty  miles  off. 

"  I  lived  well  enough  for  a  week  or  two  afterwards ;  not  too 
well,  because  what  I  had  to  do  was  not  to  draw  suspicion  upon 
me.  I  had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  but  I  never  drank  more 
than  was  good  for  me  ;  I  had  to  take  care  of  my  property. 

"  There  was  plenty  of  gold  for  me  to  live  on  for  a  long  while. 
I  did  not  dare  to  try  to  change  a  note ;  the  whole  thing  might 
have  been  discovered,  and  tliere  would  have  been  an  end  of  me. 
I  would  have  left  the  country  if  I  could,  but  there  Avould  have 
been  too  much  danger  in  the  attemjJt,  because,  for  eighteen 
months  to  come,  I  had  to  report  myself  to  the  police  once  a 
month  for  something  I  had  done.  It  seemed  to  me  that  my 
best  plan  was  to  go  on  quietly  till  I  was  free  of  the  police,  and 
then  to  cut  off  to  America  with  my  property.  But  I  was 
frightened  that  I  fchould  lose  it,  or  be  robbed  of  it,  or  that  it 
might  be  found  upon  me,  before  I  was  a  free  man  to  go  whei'e 
I  liked  without  being  questioned  or  taken  up  ;  so  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  bury  it  in  a  safe  place,  and  I  thought  the  safest 
place  w^ould  be  in  the  woods,  where  people  wouldn't  dream  of 
looking  for  treasure.  I  fixed  upon  the  spot,  put  the  bank-notes 
in  a  cigar-box  which  I  pitched  and  tarred  well  outside,  filled  it 
with  shavings,  and  nailed  it  up.  I  sewed  up  the  box  in  can- 
vas, and  pitched  and  tarred  that  well,  and  then,  one  dark  night, 
I  stowed  it  away  in  Cobham  Woods,  digging  a  hole  four  feet 
deep,  and  bedding  the  box  amid  a  heap  of  stones.     I  stamped 
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tlie  Ciirth  abovo  it  in  a  tliorou;,'li  workmanlike  manner,  and 
pressed  tiie  leaves  into  the  earth,  and  threw  them  loosely  above 
that,  80  that  no  man  would  suspect  that  the  ground  had  been 
disturbed.  There  tlie  money  lies,  safe  till  some  one  digs  it  up. 
And  no  one  can  dig  it  up  who  does  not  know  the  exact  spot, 
and  how  it  was  all  done. 

''  Walk  from  Rochester  to  Cobham,  through  the  hop-gardens 
and  woods,  till  you  come  to  the  foot-bridge  tliat  takes  you  into 
the  park.  You  can't  miss  the  path  ;  there  is  only  one.  When 
you  come  to  the  foot-bridge,  which  is  about  twelve  feet  high, 
with  a  flight  of  stents  on  the  Cobham  side  and  a  flight  of  steps 
on  the  Rochester  side,  don't  go  any  farther.  Set  your  face  to- 
wards Rochester,  and  measure  two  lunidred  yard.s,  no  more  and 
no  less,  and  on  the  right  of  the  path  3'ou  will  sec  an  old  chest- 
nut tree,  with  eleven  branches  arching  over  and  bedded  in  the 
ground,  forming  a  semicircle.  Take  a  piece  of  cord  or  wood 
and  make  a  straight  line  from  the  centre  branch,  which  will  be 
the  sixth  counting  either  way,  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  In 
the  centre  of  this  straight  line,  four  feet  down,  you  will  find 
the  box  sewn  in  canvas,  with  the  money  in  it.  To  make  sure 
of  the  tree,  look  well  over  the  bark,  Cobham-wards,  about  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  you  will  find  the  letters  "  W  E  "  cut 
pretty  deep  in.  How  I  came  to  choose  those  lettere  was  be- 
cause I  remembered  they  were  affixed  in  silver  on  the  outside 
of  the  pocket-book  in  which  I  found  the  money.  That  is  all  I 
have  to  say. 

(Signed)  "  James  Whitelock." 

"  This  document  is  my  safeguard,"  mused  Michael  Feather- 
stone,  "  in  case  I  am  interrupted  in  my  night's  work.  The  ex- 
planation cannot  be  otherwise  than  satisfactory.  Having  by 
chance  come  into  possession  of  the  information  I  resolved  to 
test  its  accuracy,  so  that  I  might  return  the  money  to  its  right- 
ful owner,  and  clear  him  from  the  suspicion  which  hangs  over 
him.  Having  been  in  Mr.  Earnshaw's  service  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  havhig  unfortunately  joined  in  his  condemnation, 
and  in  a  measure  assisted  in  his  disgrace,  I  am  most  anxious  to 
be  the  first  to  clear  his  name  from  reproach — supposing  James 
Whitelock's  strange  stoiy  be  true.  Yes,  always  supposing  that. 
And  I  thought  it  best  to  work  alone,  so  that,  in  case  the  story 
is  an  invention,  further  humiliation  should  be  spared  a  gentle- 
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man  whom  I  served  so  long.  A  noble  line  of  conduct  to  pur- 
sue." The  false  smile  which  hovered  about  his  lips  as  he 
mentally  rehearsed  this  explanation  in  the  event  of  discovery 
now  disappeared.  "  But  I  am  mistaken  in  you,  Michael 
Featherstone,  if  you  do  not  perform  your  task  so  well  as  not  to 
run  the  risk  of  interruption.  You  have  never  yet  bungled  any 
job  you  took  in  hand,  and  you  are  not  likely  to  bungle  one 
now." 

With  this  self-praise  he  was  about  to  fold  th^  document  and 
replace  it  in  his  pocket-book  when  a  singular  but  perfectly 
natural  circumstance  occurred.  He  was  sitting  close  to  the 
window,  anticipating  no  interruption,  and  holding  James  White- 
lock's  Confession  loosely  in  his  hand  ;  the  door  of  the  room  was 
suddenly  opened,  and  a  draught  was 'caused  ;  and  at  that  very 
moment  a  puff  of  wind  whisked  the  document  out  of  Michael 
Featherstone's  fingers,  and  flew  away  with  it.  He  was  so 
startled  and  confused  that  the  landlord  of  the  Ship,  who  was 
innocently  responsible  for  the  affair,  regarded  him  with  some 
suspicion. 

"What's  the  matter?"  inquired  the  landlord. 

"The  paper  !  the  paper  !  "  gasped  Michael  Featherstone, 

"  What  paper  %  "  demanded  the  landlord,  looking  around  to 
convince  himself  that  nothing  had  been  abstracted. 

Michael  Featherstone  also  looked  around  •  so  sudden  and 
unexpected  was  his  loss  that  he  was  in  doubt  whether  the  docu- 
ment was  in  or  out  of  the  room. 

"  I  was  reading  a  papei',"  he  stammered,  "as  you  entered, 
and  it  suddenly  flew  away." 

"  Magic,"  suggested  the  landlord,  with  a  sidelong  glance  at 
his  guest,  who  was  hunting  about  the  room. 

The  look,  and  the  tone  in  which  the  word  was  uttered,  re- 
called Michael  Featherstone  to  himself. 

"  It  must  have  been  the  wind,"  he  said. 

"  That's  more  sensible,"  remarked  the  landlord,  and  both  the 
men  looked  out  of  window  at  once.  Nothing  could  be  seen  of 
the  paper.     "  Was  it  a  newspaper  % " 

"No  ;  a  letter.     I'd  best  go  and  look  for  it." 

"  Please  yourself,"  said  the  landlord  indifferently. 

But  Michael  Featherstone  lingered  yet  a  few  moments, 
searching  nooks  and  corners  with  his  eyes  ;  he  dared  not  run 
the  risk  of  leaving  a  document  so  compromising  behind  him. 
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"  The  chances  are,"  said  the  landlord,  "  that  it's  outside  and 
not  in,  and  as  it  seems  to  be  ot  importance,  I'd  advise  you  to 
look  where  it's  most  likely  to  be  found." 

Michael  Feathcrstone  took  the  sensible  advice,  and  hurriedly 
bidding  the  landlord  good-day,  left  the  room  and  the  inn. 

The  very  breezes  seemed  to  ct)ns|)ire  against  him  ;  they  were 
light  but  erratic,  and  blew  now  this  way,  now  that.  Michael 
Fcath(.rstoue  obtained  from  them  no  inde.\  to  the  course  of  the 
lost  document ;  he  walked  a  few  yards  up  the  street,  and  theu 
a  few  yards  down,  an<l  gazed  suspiciously  at  every  man  and 
woman  he  met.  A  gaily-decorated  pleasure  van,  crammed  with 
children,  followed  by  a  carriage  in  which  gentry  were  seated, 
came  in  view,  and  he  had  to  stand  aside  to  let  them  pass. 

His  suspicious  glances  were  bu.sy  among  them,  but  he  saw 
nothing  of  the  Confession.  And  though  he  searched  high  and 
low,  as  the  saying  is,  for  fully  an  hour,  he  was  not  more  success- 
ful. The  paper  was  not  to  be  found.  Finally  his  thoughts 
took  the  direction  of  consequences,  and  shaped  themselves  thus  : 

"If  another  person  finds  the  paper,  how  will  it  affect  me? 
Does  it  inculpate  me?  Will  it  bring  me  into  danger]  How 
am  I  to  act  so  as  to  escape  any  evil  consequences  that  may 
arise  ?     Lot  me  think  coolly. 

"  If  it  is  found,  the  person  who  finds  it  may  not  be  able  to 
read.  A  clodhopper  probably,  who  does  not  know  A  from  a 
bull's  foot,  and  who,  if  he  does  not  tear  it  up  and  throw  it  away, 
may  keep  it  to  wi'ap  his  bread  and  cheese  in.  That  would  be 
the  end  of  it. 

'•  It  may  not  be  picked  up  at  all.  It  may  be  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  wind,  stamped  in  the  dust,  or  dropped  in  a  pond,  in 
either  of  which  cases  its  intelligibility  will  be  destroyed.  In 
that  way,  also,  an  end  of  it. 

"  But  it  may  be  picked  up  by  a  person  who  can  read  and 
will  attach  a  meaning  to  it,  and  who,  out  of  curiosity  or  avarice, 
may  visit  the  spot  in  which  the  treasure  is  buried,  for  the  ])ur- 
pose  of  digging  it  up.  If  so,  the  i>robabilities  are  that  he  will 
go  to-night  and  that  he  will  go  alone.  I  shall  be  there,  and 
shall  be  able  to  see  for  myself.  In  that  case  my  actions  must 
be  guided  by  circumstances.  To  one  course  I  am  pledged. 
No  man  shall  possess  the  money  but  I,  Michael  Feathcrstone. 
A  likely  thing,  indeed,  that  I  shall  submit  to  be  robbed  of  a 
fortune  when  it  is  -within  my  grasp ! 
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"Say  that  I  am  not  disturbed  to-night.  I  go  ;  I  find  the 
money.  It  is  mine.  What  then  to  do,  so  that  I  may  have  no 
fears  in  the  future  ?  Why,  to  watch  near  the  spot,  night  after 
night,  for  a  weeli  or  so  ;  for  a  fortnight  even,  to  settle  the 
matter  once  and  for  all.  If  no  person  visits  the  tree,  or  lingers 
near  it  with  a  settled  design  (which  it  will  not  be  difficult  for 
me  to  find  out),  I  may  rest  satisfied  that  the  paper  is  destroyed 
Avithout  any  man  being  the  wiser,  and  that  it  can  never  be 
brought  against  me.  I  have  allowed  myself  to  be  frightened 
by  shadows.     The  loss,  after  all,  may  be  no  great  one." 

Having  thus  unravelled  the  web  of  consequences,  in  a  manner 
to  quiet  his  fears,  Michael  Featherstone  turned  down  a  by-lane 
in  a  more  comfoi'table  frame  of  mind.  Nevertheless  he  did  not 
relax  his  watchful  glances  on  all  sides  of  him  in  his  search  for 
the  Confession  of  which  he  had  been  so  sti-angely  deprived. 

Meanwhile  let  us  see  what  had  become  of  it.     The  breeze 
w^hirled  it  along,  now  allowing  it  to  trail  on  the  ground,  now 
whisking  it  up  and  twirling  it  round  and  round,  now  dashing 
it  against  a  hedge  where  the  brambles  tore  and  partly  defaced 
it,  and  eventually  lodged  in  the  branches  of  a  green  tree  which 
overlooked  a  churchyard.     There  it  remained  awhile,  and  pres- 
ently, once  more  the  sport  of  fate,  it  was  released  again,  and 
fluttered  to  the  ground,  within  a  short  distance  of  Peter  Lamb, 
who  was  still  sorrowing  over  his  mother's  grave.     Some  humble 
friend  of   the  dead  woman  had  placed  a  rough  cross  of  wood 
upon  the  mound,  and  Peter  Lamb  bedewed  the  cross  with  his 
tears  and  kissed  it,  and  prayed  as  he  knelt  by  the  sacred  earth. 
Then,  with  chastened  heart,  he  prepared  to  go  forth  into  the 
world,  a  lonely  man,  and  it  came  into  his  mind  to  take  with 
him  a  little  of  the  mould  from  his  mother's  grave,  and  a  few  of 
the  wild  flowers  that  grew  about  it.     He  felt  in  his  pockets  for 
paper ;  he  had  none  ;  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  carrying  away 
the  loose  earth  in  his  pocket  when  his  eyes  lighted  on  the  Con- 
fession, which  had  just  fluttered  from  the  tree.     He  picked  it 
up,  and  doubling  it  over  with  the  writing  inside,  placed  in  it 
some  of  the  earth  and  a  few  wild  flowere,  kissing  each  one  as  he 
gathered  it.     Then  he  carefully  folded  the  paper,  and  tied  it 
round  with  a  piece  of  string.      A  sailor  may  not  carry  paper 
in  his    pockets,  but   he    is    seldom  without   string.     He  had 
scarcely  noticed  that  there  was  writing  on  the  paper.       His 
soul  was  filled  with  sorrow,  and  had  no  room  for  curiosity.     Be- 
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sides,  his  eyes  were  blinded  with  tears.  lianjijing  round  his 
neck,  liiddeu  beiieatii  hissiiirt,  was  a  small  oilskin  ba;^,  in  which 
were  some  trifling  mementoes  and  a  bank-note  for  ten  pounds 
with  which  he  had  intended  to  glad<len  his  old  mother's  heart. 
Unloosening  the  neck  of  tiie  bag,  lie  deposited  in  it  the  packet 
of  earth  and  flowers,  and  with  a  last  sorrowful  look  at  the 
churchyard,  took  his  departure. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


A  POOR  boy's  philosophy. 


As  he  walked  away  lie  passed  the  young  schoolmaster,  Warren 
Earnshaw,  who  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  school-house. 
School  was  over  for  the  day,  and  had  Peter  Lamb  been  five 
minutes  earlier  he  would  have  seen  the  youngsters  scampering 
out,  wild  with  delight.  Only  one  pupil  remained  behind,  and 
he  was  staiading  by  the  schoolmaster's  side — a  lad  of  fifteen,  on 
crutches,  looking  so  wan  and  weak,  and  altogether  of  so  slight  a 
build,  that  he  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than  ten.  Warren 
Earnshaw's  hand  was  resting  lightly  on  the  cripple's  shoulder, 
and  the  expression  on  the  lad's  thoughtful,  intellectual  face  de- 
noted that  he  was  in  the  compiinionship  of  a  man  he  loved. 
"  There  goes  a  man  in  grief,"  thought  Warren  Earnshaw,  and 
he  gazed  at  the  sailor  with  sympathising  eye.  He  would  have 
deemed  it  the  wildest  of  dreams  had  he  been  told  that  between 
him  and  this  stranger  from  the  seas,  upon  whom  he  looked  now 
for  the  first  time,  a  link  was  forged  which  time  could  not  break, 
and  which  was  to  produce  the  strangest  results  in  the  future. 

"A  sailor,  sir,"  said  the  cripple. 

"  Yes,  Philip,"  said  Warren  Earnshaw,  "and  a  decent-looking 
man.  Some  trouble  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  him  ;  there  are 
tears  in  his  eyes." 

"  It  falls  upon  everybody,  sir,  in  one  way  or  another." 

"  That  is  true,  Philip  ;  you  have  reason  to  say  so."  With  a 
pitying  glance  at  the  lad's  crutches. 

"  Oh,  I  was  not  thinking  of  myself,"  said  Philip  in  a  gentle 
tone  ;  "  I  might  be  much  worse  off  than  I  am.  Indeed,  sir,  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  is  not  my  good  fortune  to  have  a  pair 
of  useless  legs." 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out,  my  boy  1 " 

"  Well,  if  I  were  strong,  and  "able  to  run  quickly,  and  carry 
heavy  weights,  and  bear  much  fatigue,  I  should  almost  certainly 
have  been  sent  into  the  fields  to  work — perhaps  even  before  I 
learned  to  I'ead  and  write," 
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"  You  would  have  been  doing  good  work  in  the  fields,  re- 
member that,  riiilij)." 

"  I  do  remember  it,  sir.  I  am  not  speaking  lightly  of  labour, 
but  I  ani  trying,  ats  1  have  often  tried,  to  prove  to  myself  that 
the  accident  which  crippled  me  was  exactly  what  was  needed  to 
set  me  in  my  rigiit  place  in  the  world.  As  a  field  labourer  I 
should  nut  have  been  contented,  and  to  go  about  one's  work 
with  a  discontented  spirit  is  not  to  be  desired.  Therefore  I 
have  reason  to  thank  God  for  making  me  as  I  am." 

"  Your  philosopliy,  Tliilip — " 

The  lad  iutt'rru|)ted  him  brightly  : 

"  Is  it  philosophy,  sir?  " 

"  Without  a  doubt,  unless  I  greatly  mistake  the  meaning  of 
the  term." 

"Then,"  said  Philip,  with  a  whimsical  smile,  "  I  have  reason 
to  be  more  than  ever  grateful  for  my  condition,  for  it  has  made 
me  a  pliiloso])hcr  without  my  knowing  it." 

"  1  was  about  to  say,"  said  Warren  Karnshaw,  taking  up  the 
thread  of  his  argun:ient,  "'  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  to 
liear  that  you  could  find  it  in  3'our  mind  to  thank  the  gentleman 
whose  horse  ran  over  you  when  you  were  but  four  years  old, 
and  made  you  the  cripple  you  are." 

"  With  all  my  heart  I  thank  him,"  said  Phdip  gravely  ;  "  he 
has  been  my  benefactor." 

"  I  do  not  thiidc  you  have  ever  related  to  me  the  exact 
particidars,- Philip." 

"You  shall  hear  them,  sii-.  As  neai'ly  as  I  can  remember,  1 
was  no  more  than  four  years  of  age  when  my  sister  took  me  out 
to  play  in  the  woods.  It  was  a  beautiful  spring  day,  and  the 
woods  were  full  of  primroses.  I  fell  to  picking  them,  having 
even  then  a  passion  for  flowers,  and  I  had  gathered  as  many  as 
I  could  hold  in  my  two  hands  when,  looking  up,  I  found  myself 
alone.  My  sister  had  gone  off  with  some  older  playfellows, 
intending  to  come  back  for  me.  I  did  not  know  that,  however, 
and,  with  my  hands  full  of  primroses,  I  went  in  search  of  her. 
It  isn't  easy  for  me  now,  lame  as  I  am,  to  lose  myself  in  the 
woods  ;  I  could  find  my  way  through  them  blindfold  ;  but  I 
was  a  little  fellow  then,  and  I  dare  say  I  was  frightened.  I 
can't  say  how  long  I  was  wandering  about  looking  for  my 
sister  ;  what  1  remember  next  is  that  I  was  crossing  a  public 
road  which  divided  the  woods  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  a 
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horse's  hoofs,  and  became  confused.  The  horse  as  I  was  after- 
wards told,  had  become  unmanageable,  and  was  galloping  along 
at  a  great  rate.  I  was  struck  down,  and  lay  insensible  in  the 
road.  Very  shortly  afterwards  the  rider,  having  calmed  his 
horse  and  brought  it  to  submission,  came  bacii  to  see  what 
mischief  he  had  done,  and  discovered  me  lying  like  dead,  with 
blood  about  me.  He  carried  me  to  the  village,  and  found  out 
my  parents,  and  related  to  them  the  particulars  of  the  accident. 
There  being  no  doctor  near,  he  himself  galloped  oif  to  Rochester, 
and  brought  one  back  with  him,  who  attended  me  regularly  for 
many  months,  the  gentleman  paying  him  for  his  services.  Well, 
sir,  my  parents  were  poor  then,  as  they  are  now,  and  the 
gentleman  behaved  nobly.  He  charged  himself  with  my  future, 
he  said,  and  he  has  paid  them  five  shillings  a  week  from  that 
time  to  this,  and  assisted  them  in  other  ways  besides.  He 
could  not  be  expected  to  do  more,  but  he  did  ;  he  has  paid 
regularly  for  my  schooling,  and  when  he  discovered  that  I  was 
fond  of  iDooks  he  supplied  me  with  them.  I  have  quite  a  little 
library  at  home,  and  not  a  book  the  gentleman  has  given  me  is 
lost  or  mislaid,  though  some  of  the  first  I  had  when  I  was  verv 
little  are  sadly  torn.  But  since  I  began  to  understand  what 
books  really  are  I  have  taken  better  care  of  them.  They  are 
my  true  friends,  and  I  look  upon  them  almost  as  if  they  have 
real  life  in  them,  and  can  speak  to  me.  Well,  sir,  they  do  live, 
and  they  do  speak  to  me.  I  often  wonder  how  the  world  got 
along  when  there  were  no  books  to  read  ;  I  am  glad  I  am  alive 
now  instead  of  then." 

"  Why  do  you  pause  %  "  asked  Warren  Earnshaw  ;  for  Philip 
had  suddenly  broken  off  in  his  speech. 

"  It  seemed  to  me  ail  at  once,  sir,  that  I  was  taking  credit 
to  myself  to  which  I  am  not  entitled.  My  thoughts  sometimes 
run  along  so  fast  that  I  am  obliged  to  pull  up.  To  the  gentle- 
man whose  horse  ran  over  me  belongs  all  the  credit  of  making 
me  better  than  I  shovild  have  been  if  I  hadn't  gone  out  with 
my  sister  on  that  spring  morning  to  pick  primroses.  It  is  he 
who  has  directed  my  taste  for  reading  ;  all  the  books  I  have 
are  of  his  choosing.  But  for  him  I  shouldn't  know  what  I 
know,  I  shouldn't  see  what  I  see.  Quiet  as  is  the  life  we  live 
here,  all  the  world  is  open  to  me.  That  strong  man,  the  sailor 
who  passed  us  just  now,  has,  by  the  look  of  him,  travelled  over 
thousands  and  thousands  of  miles  of  sea,  but  I  doubt  whether 
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he  knows  more  of  the  mysteries  of  the  ocean  than  I  do.  I  don't 
say  it  boastfully,  because  that  would  be  a  piece  of  foolishness 
of  wliich  I  should  have  <;.)od  need  to  be  ashamed  ;  but  I  aiu 
speaking  of  the  power  of  books  and  of  the  gratitude  we  owe  to 
tlie  writers  of  them.  They  are  the  real  teachers.  If  I  could 
become  one — "  And  here  Philip  suddenly  broke  ott'  again, 
with  Idushes  on  his  lace,  and  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir." 

"  No  occasion,  I'hilii).  Who  knows,"  said  Warren  Karnshaw, 
with  a  sigh,  "  what  may  happen  in  the  years  to  come?  Your 
infirmity  may  prevent  you  from  going  out  into  the  world,  but 
you  could  write  what  you  feel,  according  to  your  light  and 
leading." 

"Do  you  think  so,  sir;  do  you  think  so?"  cried  Philip, 
trembling  with  enthusiasm. 

"  I  am  sure  so.  lio  on  as  you  have  begun,  and  you  will  win 
both  love  and  respect.     You  will  be  more  fortunate  than  I." 

"Ah  !  no,  sir,"  said  Philip,  with  an  earnest  look  at  the  young 
schoolmaster,  "  don't  say  that.  You  know  so  much  more  than 
I,  and  you  are  so  strong  and  gentle.  If  you  will  forgive  me  for 
saying  so,"  and  here  the  lad  lowered  his  head,  and  an  inexpress- 
ible sweetness  was  in  his  voice,  "  I  love  you,  sir!  " 

AVarrcn  Earnshaw  turned  away,  so  that  the  groan  which  he 
could  not  suppress  should  not  reach  the  lad's  ears,  and  the 
thought  which  crossed  his  mind  was,  "Would  this  pure-minded, 
pure-hearted  lad  say  that  to  me  if  he  knew  that  \\\iO\\  me  and 
all  belonging  to  me  hangs  the  shadow  of  an  indelible  disgrace  ? " 

Philip's  sweet  voice  chased  the  cloud  away. 

"  You  are  not  angry  with  me  ?  " 

"  xVngry  ?  No,  indeed  !  But  I  have  serious  tronbles  to 
contend  with,  and  I  am  not  always  successful  in  bearing  with 
them  patiently.  Go,  on,  Philip  ;  your  ambition  is  a  worthy 
one." 

"  It  appears  to  me  presumptuous  when  I  think  of  men  whose 
very  names  have  a  charm  for  me.  Till  now  I  have  never 
ventured  to  speak  of  it,  and  I  am  sure  T  don't  know  how  it 
escaped  my  lips." 

"  Except  that  you  are  conversing  with  a  man  in  whom  you 
feel  confidence,  who  sympathises  with  you,  and  returns  your 
love." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  We  have  not  known  each  other  long,  but 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  you  had  been  my  friend  for  years.     With 
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the  exception  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  owe  everything  I 
never  met  one,  till  you  came,  who  would  listen  to  my  foolish 
talk,  and  who  has  encouraged  me  as  you  have  done.  Yes,  be- 
fore anything  in  the  world  it  is  my  prayer  that  I  'may  be  able 
to  write.  In  a  few  years  I  shall  be  a  man,  and  then  I  must  do 
something  to  live.  I  am  not  strong  enough  for  plough  and 
scythe,  I  can't  drive  a  horse  and  cart,  but  a  pen  is  easily 
held.  The  fear  is,"  he  said,  rubbing  his  forehead,  with 
another  of  his  whimsical  smiles,  "  whether  anything  would 
come.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  came  to  see  me  last 
year  may  be  right  in  what  they  said  to  me." 

"  What  was  it  they  said,  Philip  ?" 

"  I  have  never  mentioned  it,  but  it  has  haunted  me  ever 
since.  I  wouldn't  mention  it  now  if  it  wasn't  that  I  should 
like  3"0u  to  know  me  exactly  as  I  am,  and  to  hear  what  others 
think  of  me.  Well,  sir,  it  was  in  the  evening,  when  father  and 
mother  were  at  home,  and  I  was  sitting  in  a  corner,  reading. 
A  carriage  stopped  at  the  door,  and  some  ladies  and  gentlemen 
got  out.  My  father  and  mother,  as  was  right,  stood  before  the 
gentry,  and  I  suppose  I  should  have  risen  also  had  my 
crutches  been  handy ;  but  one  was  broken  and  was  being  mended. 
After  looking  about  them  and  asking  a  few  unnecessary 
questions,  a  lady  said,  pointing  to  me,  '  Is  this  the  clever  boy 
we  have  heiird  so  much  of?'  and  I  turned  hot  and  red  ;  her 
voice  grated  upon  me.  My  father  replied  that  I  was  the  only 
son  he  had,  and  referred  to  the  unfortunate  accident  which 
had  deprived  me  of  the  use  of  my  legs.  '  Unfortunate  indeed,' 
said  the  lady,  'for  it  deprives  you  of  his  services,  and  deprives 
him  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  his  livelihood  in  the 
station  in  which  he  was  born.'  She  took  the  book  I  ^\as  read- 
ing from  me,  and  looked  at  it.  I  remember  it  well ;  it  was 
'  The  Prison  Flower.'     Have  you  read  it,  sir  %  " 

"  Yes,  Philip.     It  is  a  beautiful  little  story." 

'•'  And  teaches  you  something,  sir.  The  lady  retui-ned  the 
book  to  me,  and  said,  '  Do  you  know  anything  of  history, 
boy?'  I  replied  that  I  had  read  the  history  of  England,  and 
she  asked  me  l^istorical  questions,  which  i  answered  correctly. 
She  was  not  pleased  ;  I  think  she  would  have  preferred  an 
exhibition  of  ignorance  on  my  part.  I  had  three  or  four  books 
by  my  side,  and  she  took  them  up  and  looked  at  them.  One 
was  a  lesson-book  in  French,  anotlier  was  Shakespeare's  Plays. 
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'Indeed!'  she  said;  'French!  Are  yon  learning  Freiicli?' 
I  answered  that  I  had  commenced  to  learn  the  language. 
'You  read  Shakespeare,  too,'  she  said,  seemingly  much  dis- 
turbed. And  when  1  answered  that  1  had  read  most  of  his 
plays,  and  had  read  llamht  three  times,  she  was  still  more  dis- 
pleased. Then  she  said,  addressing  her  friends,  that  '  over- 
education  was  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  age,'  and  that 
'  it  was  never  intended  that  people  in  a  low  station  should 
learn  what  I  was  learning,  and  read  what  I  was  reading.'  I 
could  not  see  the  justice  of  her  remarks,  but  1  did  not  speak 
except  in  reply  to  ([uestions  she  put  to  me.  A  curious 
thought  came  to  me  at  the  time.  It  was  that  if  she  could 
have  had  her  way  she  would  have  marked  me  '  Dangerous ; ' 
and  yet  I  was  unconscious  of  having  done  anything  which 
should  reasonably  have  excited  her  disapproval,  '^\'hoihit,' 
she  said,  '  who  supjilies  you  with  these  books  ?  Your  parents 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  them  for  you.'  I  replied  that  the 
books  were  sent  to  nie  by  the  gentleman  whose  horse,  running 
away,  caused  my  accident.  '  What  is  the  name  of  this  bene- 
volent gentleman?'  she  asked;  and  I  told  her  Mr.  William 
Wentforth.  '  I  have  never  heard  of  him,'  she  said  ;  '  he  is 
doing  mischievous  work,  whoever  he  may  be.'  And  then  she 
and  her  friends  took  their  departure.  What  do  you  think  of 
it,  sir  ?  " 

"  That  they  were  unjust  to  you,  Philip,"  said  ^^'arrcn  Earn- 
shaw  ;  "  atid  that  you  will  have  it  in  your  power  one  day  to 
take  a  fine  revenge  upon  them." 

"  In  what  wav,  sir  ?  " 

"AVheu  you  are  a  man,  write  a  good  book  and  send  it  to 
her.  It  is  an  established  truth,  my  lad,  that  the  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sword.  But  we  have  chatted  long  enough  : 
I  want  to  look  over  vour  exercises." 


CHAPTER  V. 

HOME,    SWEET    HOME. 

Before  this  exchange  of  confidences  had  come  to  an  end,  Peter 
Lamb,  the  sailor,  had  passed  out  of  the  village,  not,  however, 
without  taking  with  him  some  crumbs  of  comfort.  Coming  to 
the  little  shop  kept  by  Bessie's  mother,  he  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  the  woman  opened  it. 

"  It  crossed  my  mind,"  he  said  half  apologetically,  "  that 
you  might  have  considered  it  a  liberty  when  I  spoke  to  you 
this  morning." 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  responded  heartily  :  "  only  it  did  strike 
me  as  curious  when  you  asked  me  whether  I  could  guess  your 
name." 

"  Ay,  ay,  my  lass — excuse  a  sailor's  way  of  speaking  ;  there 
ain't  a  bit  of  harm  in  it.  Your  little  Bessie  and  me  struck  up 
a  friendship  the  moment  we  clapped  eyes  on  each  other.  I 
told  you  how  I  guessed  her  name  at  once.  Well,  my  lass,  that 
was  rather  oncommon,  wasn't  it]  there  are  so  many  different 
names.  'Twas  her  face  that  made  me  divine  it ;  it  is  for  all 
the  world  the  very  image  of  the  face  of  a  little  lass,  named 
Bessie  likewise,  who,  if  you  will  believe  me,  was  a  sweetheart  of 
miiiC  when  she  wore  short  frocks.  So  it  came  over  me  just 
now,  seeing  as  how  Pm  bidding  good-bye  to  this  part  of  the 
country  for  many  a  long  year  to  come,  that  Pd  like  to  leave  a 
memento  behind  me  for  the  first  little  friend  I  made  in  the 
village,  after  fifteen  years'  absence  on  foreign  seas." 

The  woman  looked  at  him  with  deepened  curiosity  as  he  laid 
on  the  counter  the  deal  box  he  had  brought  with  him.  From 
his  pocket  he  produced  a  stout  knife,  with  which  he  prized  up 
the  lid,  and  then  he  carefully  lifted  out  a  mechanical  toy,  pro- 
tected by  a  glass  shade.  It  represented  a  ship  on  green  waves  ; 
on  the  background  was  painted  a  view  of  chalk  cliffs,  with  a 
gliiiijjse  of  an  impossible  cornfield — but  that  mattered  little,  the 
colour  of  tlie  golden  corn  was  so  beautiful.  Above  chalk  cliffs, 
and  golden  corn,  and  green  seas,  shone  the  blue  clouds,  with 
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three  birds  flying — seagulls,  surely  ;  and  on  the  left  of  the  ship, 
nostliui;  under  the  clitVs,  were  a  ciittage  and  a  wiuduiill.  lUit 
that  was  not  all.  In  the  wooden  rim  beneath  the  glass  shade 
were  two  thin  pieces  of  strong  wire  and  a  string  with  a  wooden 
knob  on  it. 

*'  See,  niy  lass,"  said  Peter  Lamb,  "  tliis  is  the  way  it  works  " 

He  i)alled  one  of  the  wires,  and  a  musical  box  immediately 
set  up  the  tune  of  "A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave  ; "  he  pulled  tlic 
string,  and  the  waves  began  to  roll  and  the  ship  to  heave,  now 
sinkings  now  rising;  the  whole  being  a  capital  iioitation  of  a 
ship  sailing,  shall  we  say,  to  New  Zealand,  or  China,  or  America, 
or  wherever  the  fancy  willed.  Tiie  woman  gazed  at  the  pretty 
toy  with  delight,  shifting  her  glances  from  that  to  the  face  of 
Peter  Lamb.     Then  said  the  sailor,  in  a  tone  very  soft  and  low  : 

"  I  brought  this  home  as  a  present  to  one  who  lies  in  the 
churchyard  yonder." 

And  pushing  one  wire  in  and  pulling  the  other  out,  the  air 
changed  to  "  Home,  Sweet  Home." 

They  both  listened  in  silence,  the  man  and  the  woman,  and  the 
stirring  of  a  responsive  chord  in  their  hearts  brought  tears  to 
their  eyes. 

"  I  saw  it,"  said  Peter  Lamb,  referring  to  the  toy,  "  in  a 
foreign  country,  many  a  thousand  mile  from  here,  and  I  said 
to  myself,  '  I'll  take  this  home  to  my  old  mother.  When  tlie 
ship's  a-rolling  to  the  tune  of  '  A  life  on  the  Ocean  Wave,' 
she'll  think  of  me ;  and  when  it's  a  rolling  to  '  Home,  Sweet 
Home,'  she'll  know  I'm  thinking  of  her.'  It's  happened  other- 
wise, and  all  I  can  say  is,  the  Lord's  will  be  done  !  It's  no  use 
my  taking  it  away  with  me  ;  it'd  only  make  me  melancholy,  so 
I  thought  it  might  be  agreeable  to  you  if  I  asked  you  to  accept 
it  for  your  little  Ucssie  and  in  remembrance  of  old  times." 

The  woman  looked  at  him  through  her  tears. 

"  I  know  you  now,"  she  said  ;  "  you  are  Peter  Lamb,  that  ran 
away  and  went  to  sea  when  I  was  a  little  girl." 

she  put  forth  her  hand,  and  he  clasped  it,  saying  : 

"  Come,  that's  a  comfort,  anyhow.  I  can  take  this  hand- 
shake with  me,  and  I  shall  know  that  I  am  not  quite  forgotten. 
Why,  here's  my  Bessie,  that  promised  to  be  my  little  wife  when 
she's  big  enough  !     What  do  you  think  of  this,  my  lass  ]  " 

He  took  the  child  on  his  knee,  and  worked  the  ship  and  the 
music  for  her,  to  her  infinite  wonder  and  delight. 
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"  This  is  yours,  my  lass,"  he  said,  "  and  mother  will  take 
care  of  it  for  you.  It  miglit  be — there's  no  telling — that  one 
of  these  fine  days  there'll  come  from  foreign  parts  a  bit  of  coral, 
or  a  shell  or  two,  that  can't  be  picked  up  on  these  shores,  so 
that  you  may  bear  in  mind  the  name  of  Peter  Lamb,  your 
sailor  sweetheart.  Though  I  don't  doubt,"  he  added,  shaking 
his  head  half  sadly,  half  humoz-ously,  "  that  you'll  serve  the  old 
tar  as  a  namesake  of  yours  has  already  done,  and'll  throw  him 
over  for  a  butcher  or  a  baker.  The  best  way  is  to  gather  the 
cherries  while  they're  ripe  ;  so  give  me  three  kisses." 

The  child  gave  him  a  dozen,  and  then  he  set  her  down,  and 
shaking  hands  once  more  with  her  mother,  bade  them  both 
farewell,  and  took  the  road  to  Gravesend. 


CHAPTEIl  VI. 

PRINCE    PENNYFOLO. 

Tinc  gaily  decorated  pleasure-van  and  the  stately  carriage  which 
had  caused  Michael  Feathcrstouc  to  stand  aside  when  he  was 
looking  for  the  lost  document  which  i'eter  Lamb  carried  away 
with  him,  contained  in  the  first  place,  the  pupils  of  Miss 
Susannah  I'ecbles,  who  kojit  an  "Infant  and  Preparatory 
School "  in  Gravcscnd ;  and  in  the  second  place,  not  only  Mr. 
Pennyfold's  wife  and  family,  but  tlie  great  Mr.  Pennyfold  him- 
self. The  vehicles  had  conic  from  (Jravesend,  and  were  con- 
veying the  gentry  and  the  humbler  folk  to  the  woods.  The 
affair,  in  a  word,  was  an  excursion,  and  the  provider  of  the  treat 
was  Mr.  Pennyfold,  a  gentleman  who  had  made  his  fortune  in 
"  barges,"  and  was  now  retired  from  business.  He  lived  where 
his  father  had  resided  before  him,  in  (Jravesend,  in  a  spacious, 
old-fashioned  mansion,  over  the  walls  of  which  London  ex- 
cursionists who  visited  the  cockney  paradise  of  shrimps  and 
watercress  had  been  wont,  till  quite  lately,  to  peep,  and  occa- 
sionally to  climb :  to  the  groat  indignation  of  Mr.  Pennyfold, 
who,  if  he  could  have  arranged  it  with  the  legislature,  would 
have  a  law  passed  constituting  it  a  crime  for  common  strangers 
to  gaze  upon  his  plum  and  cherry  trees.  However,  he  did  the 
best  he  could.  He  had  twelve  inches  added  to  the  height  of 
the  wall,  and  sharp  spikes  fixed  in  the  top. 

"  It  is  best  to  let  people  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Mr. 
Pennyfold,  when  he  gave  the  order  for  the  work,  "  and  what  J 
mean  is  that  any  person  who  attempts  to  appropriate  ;///  fruit 
or  mi/  flowers  will  have  to  look  out." 

He  would  have  been  quite  sincere  had  he  added,  "  or  my  air, 
or  my  clouds,  or  mv  sunshine,  or  ;;/y  stars,"  for  all  such-like 
treasures  to  be  viewed  or  felt  within  the  boundaries  of  his  estate 
were,  in  his  opinion,  not  to  be  lawfully  enjoyed  by  others  with- 
out his  permission. 

Although  Mr.  Pemij'fold  had  made  his  fortune  out  of  barges, 
he  had  never  worked  in  one.     His  father — ay,  and  Lis  mother 
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also — had,  and  were  not  ashamed  of  it.  Mr.  Pennyfold  was,  or 
would  have  been,  had  he  been  compelled  to  follow  in  his  father's 
footsteps.  With  a  singular  (but  not  entirely  exceptional)  in- 
gratitude towards  the  means  of  his  elevation,  he  looked  down 
on  bargeS;  not  in  the  sense  in  which  tliey  are  generally  looked 
down  upon,  but  from  a  metaphorical — -shall  we  say  a  moral?  — 
standpoint. 

Old  Penn3"fold,  coarse,  stumpy,  grimy,  with  eyes  always  full 
of  dust,  and  with  hands  which  all  the  advertised  soaps  in  the 
world  could  not  have  whitened  and  sweetened,  was  the  fonnder 
of  the  family  which,  likely  enough  in  this  practical  age,  might 
one  day  rise  to  honours  in  the  State.  Barge  boy  first,  working 
on  a  vvage  of  many  kicks  and  fewer  half-pence  a  week  ;  then,  in 
natural  progression,  bargeman,  woi'king  on  a  wage  of  twelve 
shillings  a  week  and  what  he  managed  to  pick  up.  By  that 
time  no  one  dared  to  kick  him,  for  he  had  a  pair  of  fists  as  hard 
as  iron,  and  a  dogged  courage  which  the  fiercest  mastiff  could 
not  have  excelled.  Thei'cfore  he  held  his  own,  and  in  his  rough 
fashion  proclaimed  himself  Somebody,  and  made  himself  re- 
spected. So  much  so  that  his  master's  daughter  (herself  a 
worker  on  barges,  coarse,  stumpy,  grimy,  with  eyes  full  of  dust 
and  hands  the  colour  of  his)  fell  in  love  with  him.  It  is  the 
story  of  Whittingtonover  again  in  a  lower  social  strata.  They 
all  do  the  same,  these  self-made  men,  as  we  are  frequently  told  in 
story-books  ;  and  not  only  in  printed  pages,  but  in  real  life  also, 
it  frequently  happens. 

I  do  not  speak  slightingly,  or  in  derision.  With  all  my  heart 
do  I  honour  this  couple,  who  worked  from  early  mom  till  late 
at  night,  and  did  their  work  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and 
did  it  well,  without  a  thought  that  any  special  merit  was  theirs. 
Stumpy,  grimy,  ill-favoured,  I  grant,  but  they  may  be  credited 
with  the  special  virtues  of  industry  and  straightforwardness — 
which,  in  their  way,  are  first-class  credentials.  Long  before 
the  reigning  Pennyfold  appears  upon  the  scene,  old  Pennyfold 
and  his  faithful  mate  were  done  with  the  world.  They  died 
with  their  wislies  fulfilled.  Their  child  had  never  soiled  his 
hands  with  work;  they  left  him  an  educated  man;  they  left 
him  a  wealthy  man.  "  He  shall  be  a  gentleman,"  they  said  ; 
and  without  considering  the  material  to  be  worked  upon,  they 
spent  money  liberally  in  the  execution  of  their  heart's  wish. 
To  pluck  a  simile  from  things  familiar  to  them,  it  was  as  though 
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tlicy  luul  set  him  on  one  of  their  coal  barges,  and  sent  him  ott' 
on  a  A'oyago  to  the  Indies. 

Barges  were  not  the  only  thing.s  the  reigning  prince  looked 
down  OH  ;  he  looked  down  on  his  parents  in  the  latter  years  of 
their  lives  as  persons  immeasurably  beneath  him.  They  found 
no  fault  with  him.  "  Our  boy's  a  gentleman,"  they  said,  and 
passed  away  content. 

A  man — even  a  gentleman,  whatever  be  the  manufactory  in 
which  ho  is  turned  out — must  do  something  with  his  time. 
Mr.  Pennyfold  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  barges,  and  was 
not  drawn  to  devote  himself  to  science,  or  literature,  or 
agriculture  ;  his  tastes  did  not  run  in  the  grooves  of  l/ric-d-Orac, 
old  china,  old  pictures,  or  old  books  ;  he  chose  his  hobby  and 
cultivated  it,  and  its  name  was  philanthropy ;  and  as  the  grain 
of  his  nature  was  commercial,  he  generally  contrived  to  get  a 
good  shilling's  worth  for  his  shilling.  It  happens  to  other  men. 
Jt  was  but  yesterday,  after  giving  twopence  to  a  poor  woman 
in  the  London  streets,  that  1  felt  a  glow  of  self-approval  steal 
alon^j  mv  marrow  at  the  thought  that  I  had  done  a  ^ood  action. 
"  What  a  noble  fellow  I  am  ! "  was  my  thought.  It  is  true 
that  a  moment  afterwards  I  felt  humbled  in  my  own  eyes,  and 
that  1  entertained  a  kind  of  contempt  for  the  being  who  gave 
two  coppers  in  charity,  and  patted  himself  on  the  back  for  being 
so  good  a  man  ;  but  this  cheap  penance  did  not  set  me  right 
with  myself.  Therefore  shall  1  throw  no  stones  at  Mr.  Pennyfold's 
glass  house  j  his  doings  shall  speak  for  themselves. 

The  designation  of  Miss  Peebles'  school  was  misleading.  It 
was  not  an  infants'  school,  for  the  youngest  i)upil  in  it  had 
turned  seven,  and  it  was  only  a  preparatory  school  in  the  sense 
that  it  prepai-ed  boys  and  girls  to  play  the  truant,  to  excel  in 
knuckle-down  and  fly-the-garter,  and  to  make  "game  "  gener- 
ally of  the  much-suf!'ering  and  kind-hearted  mistress.  It  was 
not  a  charity  school,  though  it  was  almost  ne.\t  door  to  it. 
There  were  between  fifty  and  sixty  pupils,  male  and  female, 
w'hose  ages  varied  fi'om  seven  to  fourteen  (with  the  exception 
of  two,  Thomas  Mayple  and  Thrifty  Miller,  who  were  nearly 
sixteen,  and  on  the  point  of  leaving;,  and  for  whose  schooling 
sums  varying  from  twopence  to  fourpence  per  week  were  paid 
by  the  parents.  A  nice  time  Miss  Peebles  had  of  it.  Half  a 
hundred  turbulent,  rollicking,  mischievous  youngsters,  brim- 
ming over  with  animal  spirits,  to  manage  seven  hours  a  day  for 
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six  days  out  of  the  seven.  It  is  enoiV2:h  to  drive  one  crazy  to 
think  of  it,  and  the  wonder  was  how  Miss  Peebles  managed  to 
keep  in  her  right  senses.  I  have  an  idea  that  there  is  a  species 
of  dispensation  which  provides  for  tlie  injection  of  at  least 
double  the  allowance  of  patience,  forbearance,  and  good-nature 
into  the  veins  of  our  school-teachers.  That  is  the  reason, 
perhaps,  why  so  many  of  iis  who  are  not  school-teachers  have  a 
limited  allowance  of  these  qualities,  for  the  balance  must  be 
struck  in  some  way.  But  ]\Iiss  Peebles'  head  often  ached 
terribly.  She  was  a  meek,  unoffending  little  woman,  with  a 
large  share  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  her  nature,  and  if 
her  pupils  did  not  learn  much  in  her  school,  T  am  sure  that  she 
earned  the  money  she  received  for  them. 

During  the  cultivation  of  lu's  hobby,  Mr.  Pennyfold  one  day 
in  Gravesend  came  upon  her  school.  He  happeiicd  to  be  in  an 
idle  mood,  and  the  droning  within  attracted  him.  Peeping 
through  the  window  he  saw,  by  the  dresses  of  the  pupils,  that 
they  were  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor.  With  the  lower 
classes  he  never  stood  upon  ceremon}-.  "  Here  is  a  school,"  he 
mused,  "  of  the  existence  of  which  I  have  been  ignorant.  I 
will  look  into  it ;  it  may  be  something  in  my  way." 

He  pushed  open  the  door  and  entered.  All  eyes  were 
immediately  turned  upon  him,  as  though  they  were  controlled 
by  a  single  tap,  and  every  kind  of  occupation  in  which  the  pupils 
were  engaged,  serious  and  otherwise — chiefly  otherwise — was 
instantly  arrested.  Indeed,  the  effect  he  produced  was  singular 
and  novel.  Having  made  a  simultaneous  movement  of  eyes 
and  heads  in  his  direction.  Miss  Peebles  and  her  pupils  seemed 
to  be  suddenly  transformed  to  stone,  and  to  be  deprived  of  the 
powers  of  motion  and  volition.  So  surpi-ising  and  overpowering 
was  the  appearance  of  the  gentleman,  that  had  he  commanded 
them  to  follow  him  to  instant  execution,  the  only  use  they 
would  have  made  of  restored  animation  would  have  been  to  rise 
as  one  body  and  obey  the  command. 
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No  such  command,  however,  being  given,  and  animation  still  re- 
maining suspended,  it  devolved  upon  ^Ir.  Pennyfold  to  restore  it. 

"  (io  on,  go  on,"  he  said,  waving  a  walking-stick;  "do  not 
let  me  interrupt  you." 

The  sound  of  his  voice  broke  the  charm.  Heads  and  eyes 
resumed  their  natural  functions,  but  the  spell  of  Mr.  Pennyfold's 
])rescnce  being  upon  them,  they  set  to  work  upon  their  lessons 
in  a  spirit  so  industrious  and  seiious,  that  Mr.  I'ennyfold  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  gratified  at  the  spectacle. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said,  partly  to  himself,  partly  to  Miss  Peebles. 
"  Very  well  indeed.     The  schoolmistress  ]  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  meek  little  Miss  Peebles, 

"  My  name  is  Pennyfold." 

"Thank  you,  sir."  As  though  her  visitor  had  presented  her 
with  something  for  which  she  ought  to  be  grateful. 

He  put  questions  to  her,  and  obtained  all  the  information  it 
was  in  her  power  to  give  respecthig  the  school  and  tiie  scholars, 
and  when  he  heard  that  the  children's  parents  were  all  in  a 
humble  station  of  life,  he  said  in  a  gratified  tone  : 

"  I  supposed  so.  That  explains  my  visit.  I  take  a  great 
interest  in  the  poor."  Indicating  that  poverty  enjoyed  an 
exceptional  privilege  in  creating  such  an  interest. 

"It  is  very  good  of  you,  sir,"  said  Mi'ss  Peebles. 

He  was  a  lai-ge  gentleman,  tall  and  thick  ;  his  hair  was  sandy, 
and  he  had  bushy  whiskers ;  his  presence  was  commanding  : 
he  had  an  exotic  in  his  button-hole,  and  in  his  gloved  right  hand 
he  carried  a  Malacca  cane  with  a  silver  knob.  Having  ex- 
hausted his  questions, he  stepped  authoritatively  along  the  forms, 
and  looked  over  the  shoulders  of  the  pupils  at  their  copy-books. 
One  boy,  Tommy  Mayple,  had  a  tremendous  struggle  with  him- 
self to  prevent"^  himself  from  giggling ;  for  Mr.  Pennyfold's 
whiskers,  as  he  leant  over  and  shifted  his  head,  brushed  his 
neck  and  tickled  him  to  the  verge  of  a  dangerous  explosion. 
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"  1  am  very  pleased,"  said  Mr.  Penoyfold,  returning  to  Miss 
Peebles;   "1  shall  do   myself  the  pleasure  of  callinir  on   vou 


agani. 


Whereat  Miss  Peebles  expressed  her  acknowledgments  of  his 
condescension,  and  he  went  away,  perfectly  satisfied  with  his 
morning's  work. 

He  would  have  been  scandalized  had  he  witnessed  the  imi- 
tation which  the  wag  of  the  school  gave  of  him  the  moment  his 
back  was  turned— walking  with  his  head  in  the  air  between  the 
forms,  flourishing  an  imaginary  Malacca  cane,  and  caressing  a 
pair  of  imaginary  bushy  whiskers,  to  the  intense  enjoyment  of 
the  whole  school— with  the  exception  of  Thrifty  Miller,  who 
took  no  pleasure  in  the  doings  of  anybody  but  himself. 

"  Return  to  your  seat  immediately,  you  bad  boy  !  "  cried 
Miss  Peebles  ;  "  I  am  astonished  at  you,  really  astonished  !  " 

The  boy  who  laughed  the  loudest  at  the  wag's  proceedings 
was  Tommy  Mayple,  whoheld  the  foremost  place  in  the  affections 
of  all  the  pupils— again  with  the  exception  of  Thrifty  Miller, 
who  had  so  much  affection  for  himself  that  he  had  none  to 
spare  for  anybody  else. 

A  prime  favourite  was  Tommy  Mayple,  with  as  little  selfish- 
ness in  his  nature  as  in  the  nature  of  any  boy  breathino'. 
Always  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  for  others,  always  ready  to  do 
other  boys'  lessons  and  neglect  his  own,  always  ready  to  take 
upon  himself  the  penalty  of  his  comrades'  misdeeds.  Fine 
characteristics,  indeed,  with  which  to  go  through  life  and  fight 
its  battles. 

Thrifty  Miller  was  the  very  reverse.  He  never  thought  of 
any  boy  but  himself,  never  looked  after  any  boy  but  him- 
self— a  living  incarnation  of  selfishness.  He  was  the  pedlar 
of  the  school— sold  pencils,  marbles,  tops,  bits  of  leather 
suckers  ;  lent  farthings  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Fridays,  to  be  repaid  in  half-pence  on  Saturdays  ;  was 
always  ready  for  a  "  swap,"  and  was  always  the  richer  by  it ;  and 
gave  teaspoonfuls  of  liquorice-water  for  pins  and  buttons.  His 
ingenuity  was  great,  and  there  was  no  limit  to  his  dealings. 
He  created  temptations  which  the  souls  of  boys  could  not  resist. 
He  made  quite  a  fortune  out  of  cherry-stones,  which  he  used  to 
grind  down  on  each  side  till  a  hole  appeared,  through  which  he 
strung  them,  and  sold  them  to  little  girls  for  necklaces  and  to 
little  l3oys  for  watch-chains.     He  made  another  fortune  out  of 
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liorsohair,  which  lie  used  to  pluck  slyly  from  horiies'  tails.  He 
had  the  whole  school  under  his  thumb,  so  to  speak.  If  it  is 
true  that  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,  a  great  career 
lay  in  the  future  for  Thrifty  Miller. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  I'ennyfold  to  Miss  Peebles'  school  was  an 
event.  Miss  Peebles  described  it  as  sucii  in  her  diary,  with  a 
capital  E.  It  led  to  other  visits ;  every  one  of  which  ended 
with  Mr.  Pennyfold  saying  graciously  :  "  Very  well — very  well, 
indeed.  I  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  you 
again'' — and  with  Miss  Peebles  replying:  "Thank  you,  sir; 
you  are  very  good." 

On  the  occasions  of  Mr.  Pennyfold's  visits  the  boys  and 
girls  were  ever  on  their  best  behaviour.  His  portliness,  his 
pomposity,  his  gloves,  his  e.votic,  his  Malacca  cane  with  its 
silver  knob,  his  bushy  whiskers,  awed  tlieni.  He  acted  as  a 
kind  of  moral  policeman  over  the  usually  unruly  youngsters. 
It  was  the  habit  of  Thrifty  Miller  to  H.v  his  eyes  upon  Mr. 
Pennyfold  with  a  secretly  greedy  and  envious  air,  and  to  min- 
utely observe  every  detail  of  his  outer  person  which  denoted 
the  possession  of  wealth. 

"Miss  Peebles,"  said  ^Ir.  Pennyfold,  presenting  himself  one 
morning  at  her  desk,  "  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  express  my 
approval  of  the  manner  in  which  you  conduct  your  school." 

Mr.  Pennyfold  used  many  words,  and  generally  went  round 
about  when  he  had  anytliing  to  say. 

"  I  am  proud  to  hear  it,  sir,"  said  Miss  Peebles. 

"And  I  have  been  thinking,"  continued  Mr.  Pennyfold,  "  in 
what  shape  I  could  best  show  m3'  appreciation  of  your  humble 
efforts." 

As  he  paused  here,  in  the  evident  expectation  of  an  answer, 
the  good  little  woman  said  : 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  sir  ; "  adding,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  present-day  cabman,  "I  leave  it  to  yoii,  sir." 

"  Can  you  suggest  nothing.  Miss  Peebles  ? " 

"  I  should  prefer,  sir,  that  it  should  be  an  emanation  of  your 
mind.     So  much  superior,"  she  murmured  helplessly,  "to  mine." 

The  artfullest  woman  in  the  world  could  not  have  paid  a 
gentleman  a  handsomer  compliment  than  this  which  fell,  with- 
out design,  from  the  lips  of  Miss  Peebles. 

It  was  highly  appreciated  by  its  recipient,  and  he  smiled  be- 
nignly upon  her. 
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"  It  lias  suggested  itself  to  me,"  he  said,  "  that  an  excursion 
into  the  country,  say  as  far  as  Cobhani  Woods,  in  a  pleasure- 
van,  would  be  agreeable.  What  do  you  think  of  the  sugges- 
tion ] " 

"  It  is  sir,"  replied  Miss  Peebles,  genuinely  pleased,  "  a  beau- 
tiful idea." 

"  In  a  pleasure-van,"  repeated  Mr.  Pennyfold.  "  The 
children  clean  and  neat,  well  scrubbed,  hair  decently  combed 
and  brushed,  clothes  nicely  mended." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  of  course  all  that  would  have  to  be  seen  to." 

"  Those  details  may  be  safely  left  in  your  hands.  Miss  Peebles. 
It  I'.as  also  sugo-estcd  itself  to  me  that  we  might  combine  in- 
struction  with  amusement,  so  that  when  the  day  is  over  we 
may  retire  to  rest  with  the  solacing  reflection  that,  while  we 
attended  to  the  bodies  of  the  pupils,  we  did  not  neglect  tlieir 
minds.  Nature,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Pennyfold,  launching  into 
an  aphorism,  "  supplies  a  schoolroom  so  grand  that  art  cannot 
equal  it." 

"  True,  sir,"  said  Miss  Peebles,  with  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
his  real  meaning;  "so  much  to  be  learned  from  her,  so  much 
to  glean." 

"  We  can  take  milk  and  water  with  us  in  cans  ;  and  biscuits 
and  buns— plain  buns.  Miss  Peebles,  no  currants — in  bags. 
We  must  not  spoil  the  children's  stomachs,  nor  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  grumble  at  the  bread  and  dripping — occasionally, 
perhaps,  treacle — which  forms  their  staple  meal  in  their  humble 
homes.  We  must  not  place  temptation  in  their  way,  nor  give 
them  cause  to  pine  for  luxuries  out  of  their  reach." 

"  Very  true,  sir,"  said  Miss  Peebles,  not  venturing  to  assert 
that  she  preferred  buns  with  currants  in  them. 

"  Happy  the  man — and  woman — who  can  supply  childhood 
with  delightful  memories,  eh.  Miss  Peebles?" 

"  Indeed  he  should  be,  sir,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
children  will  be  grateful." 

"  I  trust  so  ;  everything  shall  be  done  to  make  them  so. 
Why,  Miss  Peebles,  I  have  thought  of  presenting,  at  a  suitable 
time  in  the  afternoon,  every  boy  and  girl  who  accompanies  us 
on  that  auspicious  day" — he  paused,  to  give  Miss  Peebles  time 
to  say,  "  Auspicious  indeed,  sir,  truly  so ; "  and  then  continued 
— "  with  a  piece  of  new  money  stamped  with  the  effigy  of  her 
gracious  Majesty  the  Queen." 
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"It  is  very  noblo  of  you,  sir,"  Kaiil  Miss  Peebles,  in  whose 
astonished  mind  ruse  a  vision  of  piles  of  bright  sovereigns — 
millions  of  them — with  Mr.  Pennyfold  sitting,  like  a  beneficent 
mogul,  on  the  top  of  the  biggest  pile,  and  throwing  the  gold 
down  indiscriminately  to  the  lucky  children  in  her  charge. 

V  We  will  fix  a  day  for  tiio  excursion,"  said  Mr.  Pennyfold, 
glowing  with  a  sense  of  his  nobility.  "To-morrow  week — will 
that  bo  suitable  1 " 

"  Most  suitable,  sir." 

As  though  of  all  the  days  in  the  year  to-morrow  week  was 
tiie  day  es])ecially  designed  by  Providence  for  the  carrying  out 
of  Mr.  Pennyfold's  benevolent  intentions. 

•*  Shall  I  announce  it  to  them,  Miss  J'eebles  1 " 

"  If  you  will  so  far  condescend,  sir." 

"  A-hem  !  "  ejaculated  Mr  Pennyfold,  clearing  his  throat,  and 
addressing  the  children. 

Miss  Peebles  rapped  her  desk  with  a  birch-rod,  which  in  lier 
hand.s,  as  a  symbol  of  authority,  was  the  absurdest  mockery, 
and  cried,  in  her  shrillest  tone : 

*'  Attention  !  attention  ! "' 

Fifty-two  pairs  of  eyes  and  fifty-two  expectant  faces  turned 
towards  the  sclioolmistress  and  Mr.  Pennyfold. 

"  Little  boys  and  girls,"  said  Mr.  Pennyfold,  flourishing  his 
Malacca  cane,  "  in  appreciation  of  the  attention  you  devote  to 
your  lessons  "  (the  wag  of  the  school  thrust  his  tongue  into  his 
check,  and  'made  so  comical  a  face  that  Tonmiy  Mayple,  for 
whose  gratification  the  performance  was  given,  burst  into  a 
smothered  laugh)—"!  trust,"  said  Mr.  Pennyfold  severely, 
"  that  it  was  not  a  laugh  I  heard." 

"  Please,  sir,"  said  the  wag,  "  Tommy  Mayple  coughed." 

"I  am  glad,"  observed  Mr.  Pennyfold,  fixing  Tommy  Mayple 
with  his  eye,  "that  it  was  a  cough  and  not  a  sign  of  levity, 
which  fell  upon  my  ears.  I  will  commence  again.  A-hem  I  I 
have  just  announced  to  your  esteemed  teacher  that,  if  you  are 
good,  a  school  treat  will  be  given  to-morrow  week,  in  which  you 
will  all  participate.  A  pleasure-van  will  be  at  the  school-door 
to  convey  you  to  Cobham  Woods,  there  to  have  games  and  re- 
freshments, and  in  the  evening  will  convey  you  back  again. 
Of  course,  if  any  boy  with  a  troublesome  cougli  wishes  to  stay 
at  home  on  that  day  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  do  so.'' 

Tommy  Mayple  grew  very  red  in  the  face,  and  Miss  Peebles 
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whispered  to  Mr.  Pennyfold  that  he  was  the  best  boy  in  the 
school,  and  tliat  the  last  thing  he  would  be  guilty  of  was  an 
act  of  levity. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Pennyfold  to  the  pupils.  "  I  am 
glad  to  hear  so  good  an  account  of  Thomas  Mayple.  'J'hat  is  all 
I  have  to  say,  except — ah,  yes,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  out  of 
pLice  to  give  three  cheers." 

The  proposition  being  very  agreeable  to  the  children,  who 
were  in  a  state  of  ecstasy  at  the  prospect  of  the  treat  and  the 
holiday,  they  gave  three  lusty  cheers,  which  made  the  walls 
ring  again,  Mr.  Pennyfold  blandly  bowing  at  each  cheer. 

Busy  were  the  brains  of  the  boys  and  girls  during  the  ensuing 
week,  their  delight  being  increased  by  the  confidential  announce- 
ment made  to  them  by  Miss  Peebles  that  their  patron  intended 
to  present  each  pupil  with  a  piece  of  brand-new  money. 

The  busiest  brain  of  all  was  Thrifty  Miller's.  How  to  turn 
the  holiday  into  pecuniary  profit  to  himself — that  was  the  pro- 
blem upon  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  interval.  He  cleaned 
and  polished  his  stock  of  marbles,  he  brightened  his  buttons, 
he  picked  up  all  tlie  smooth,  round  pebbles  he  could  find,  and 
painted  grotesque  faces  upon  them,  he  prepared  his  bottles  of 
liqviorice-water  and  was  altogether  indefatigable  in  his  prej)ar- 
ations  for  the  approaching  carnival.  He  instilled  cunning 
counsel  into  the  ears  of  his  schoolfellows. 

"  Get  a  penny  out  of  your  father,  and  a  penny  out  of  your 
mother.  Yoii m  got  an  uncle  ;  get  a  penny  out  of  him.  You've 
got  a  grandmother  ;  get  a  penny  out  of  her.  I  shall  have  such 
stunning  things  for  you  ;  there's  a  man  gone  to  London  for 
them  ;  such  stunning  things  ! — oh,  you  never  saw  anything 
like  'em  !     Here,  take  a  suck  of  this  barley-sugar." 

Such  were  the  insidious  temptings  he  conveyed  to  his  guile- 
less comrades. 

Sharp  little  man,  Thrifty  Miller. 

The  auspicious  morning  arrived,  and  the  pleasure  van,  drawn 
by  two  horses,  was  at  the  school-house  door.  There  was  also  a 
carriage,  in  which  were  seated,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Pennyfold, 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Pennyfold,  and  his  children.  Miss  Pennyfold 
(Christian  name  Eugenia),  Miss  Laurestina  Pennyfold,  and 
Master  Ambrose  Pennyfold. 

The  little  boys  and  girls  were  all  ready,  and  ^Ir.  Pennyfold 
descended  from  his  carnage  to  inspect  them. 
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"  Very  satisfactofy,  very  satisfactory  indeed  I  "  he  observed 
to  Miss  Peebles,  svho,  in  a  new  print  dress  and  a  plain  straw 
bonnet,  looked  the  picture  of  neatness.  The  children  were  all 
decently  dressed,  and  their  faces  well  i)olished. 

"  I  have  plaeeil  at  the  head,  sir,"  said  Miss  Peebles,  pointing 
to  Tommy  Mayple  and  Thrifty  Miller,  "  the  two  cleverest  pupils 
in  the  school." 

"  Very  proper,  very  proper  !"  said  Mr.  I'ennyfold,  and  shook, 
hands  with  the  two  boys,  much  to  their  confusion. 

His  manner  of  doing  so  w<is  to  seize  their  hands  suddenly  and 
inmiediately  throw  them  away. 

A  probleni  presented  itself — iiow  to  get  tifty-two  boys  and 
girls  into  one  pleasure-van.  A  very  tight  fit  it  proved  to  be, 
l)ut  it  was  successfully  accomplished  after  much  ramming  and 
poking  and  squeezing.  Tommy  Mayple,  Thrifty  Miller,  ami 
Miss  Peebles  were  on  the  box-seat  with  the  driver,  who  looked 
witli  dismay  at  the  load  his  horses  had  to  draw. 

"  Now  we  are  all  comfortable,"  said  Mr.  I'ennyfold,  giving 
the  word  of  conuuand  ;  and  away  went  the  pleasure-van  and 
the  carriage  in  the  direction  of  Cobham. 

"I  say.  Tommy,"  whispered  Tlirifty  Miller,  "  I  wonder  wliere 
the  money  is  he's  going  to  give  us." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  PLAIN  AND  BITTER  TRUTH. 

Time  is  a  steed  of  various  pace  ;  it  lags  or  ambles,  flies  or 
creeps,  according  to  the  humour  and  circumstances  of  the  man. 
For  Michael  Featherstone  it  crawled  along  so  slowly  as  to  drive 
him  into  an  agony  of  impatience.  He  consulted  his  watch 
fifty  times  an  hour ;  he  counted  from  one  to  a  thousand  over 
and  over  again  ;  he  employed  a  hundred  ingenious  devices  to 
cheat  himself  into  a  profit  of  a  few  minutes,  but  all  to  no  avail ; 
it  seemed  as  if  night  would  never  come. 

Scarcely  daring  to  show  himself  too  freely  in  the  village,  for 
fear  that  his  figure  miglit  become  familiar,  and  chained  to  the 
locality  by  the  fascination  which  the  stolen  treasure  exercised 
over  him,  he  deemed  it  his  best  plan  to  seek  a  secluded  spot  in 
the  park,  and  there  lie  down  and  wait.  He  had  bought  some 
biscuits  to  appease  his  hunger,  and  he  had  filled  his  flask  with 
water  to  quench  his  thirst.  Water  and  biscuits  wei-e  drunk 
and  devoured,  and  it  was  not  yet  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
He  had  a  newspaper,  but  he  could  not  read.  Scattered  words, 
and  sometimes  entire  sentences,  from  James  Whitelock's  Con- 
fession, appeared  illusively  in  the  columns  upon  which  he  en 
deavoured  to  fix  his  attention,  and  blurred  what  actually  was 
printed  therein.  He  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes  and  tried  to 
sleep,  and  just  as  he  was  dozing  oft'  a  dread  came  upon  him 
that  in  his  sleep  something  might  ijappen  which  would  frustrate 
the  scheme  he  was  waiting  for  night  to  carry  out.  This  thought 
caused  him  to  spring  to  his  feet  and  look  before  him. 

Eventful  as  the  day  had  been  in  surprises,  the  greatest  of  all 
greeted  him  as  he  rose  upright,  and  confronted  Wai'ren  Earn- 
shaw,  who  had  been  wandering  through  the  park  for  the  last 
hour,  waiting  impatiently  for  six  o'clock,  when  he  was  to  meet 
tlie  woman  he  loved  at  their  familiar  trysting-place.  It  was 
more  than  a  surprise  to  Michael  Featherstone  ;  in  a  direct  sense 
it  was  a  shock,  which  for  a  little  while  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  speech.     The  chance  meeting  being  also  a  surprise  to 
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Warren  Eurnshaw,  it  was  natural  that  the  two  iiu-u  shouUl 
stand  for  a  fow  moments  gazing  at  euch  other  in  silence. 
A\'arrcn  Karnsliaw  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  You  here  !  "  cried  the  young  sehoohnaster,  and  then  a 
suspicion,  whicli  instantly  converted  itself  into  a  certainty, 
seized  him.  "  You  have  been  watcliing  and  waiting  for  me. 
^Vell,  you  have  found  me.     What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  What  should  1  want  ? "  asked  Michael  Featherstone  in 
return. 

He  stammered  as  he  spoke;  Warren  Kanishaw's  voice  was 
clear  and  scornful. 

**  What  should  you  want  I  "  he  echoed.  "  That  is  for  you  to 
sa}'.  I  might  have  expected  equivocation  from  your  lips,  even 
in  reply  to  a  cpiestion  so  simple.  You  came  to  seek  me,  hear- 
ing 1  was  in  hiding  here." 

It  was  Michael  Featherstoue's  turn  now  to  echo  the  otlier's 
words. 

"  In  hiding  here  !  " 

"  It  is  neither  more  nor  less,"  said  Warren  Kanishaw  ;  "  but 
u.se  what  arts  of  prevarication  you  may,  you  will  meet  with  none 
from  me.  What  is  your  purpose?  Why  do  you  hunt  and 
pursue  me?     Speak  the  truth  for  once,  if  it  is  possible." 

"  It  is  my  habit  to  do  so,"  said  Michael  Featherstone  warily, 
being  ignorant,  and  in  his  secret  heart  apprehensive,  of  the 
turn  the  conversation  might  take.  "  1  am  here  by  accident. 
Having  a  day  to  spare,  and  being  jaded  with  Avork  in  London — " 

The  young  schoolmaster  interrupted  him  impetuously. 

"What  fresh  ruin  have  you  been  devising  and  executing? 
It  must  be  something  weighty  to  have  exhausted  you.  Once 
more,  what  do  you  want  of  me  1 " 

"  Nothing.  So  far  from  requiring  anything  from  you,  I 
would  assist  you,  if  j'cu  would  allow  me." 

"  That  is  to  say,"  said  Warren  Earushaw,  his  face  flushing, 
"  if  I  begged  a  shilling  of  you,  you  would  throw  it  to  me.  1 
have  not  come  to  that  pass  vet.  And  from  vou,  of  all  men  in 
the  world  !  " 

Indignation  mastered  liim,  and  he  was  unable  to  proceed. 

"  Always  violent  and  passionate,"  said  Michael  Featherstone, 
growing  cool  as  the  young  man  grew  iiot,  "  always  impulsive 
and  unjust.     W^hy  would  you  not  accept  a  favour  from  me  V 

"  For  the  reason  that  I  know  you,  that   I  have  known  you 
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for  yeai's,  as  a  man  ready  at  any  moment  to  perpetrate  an  act 
of  meanness  or  treachery.     Not  that  in  my  misfortune — " 

"  Misfortune  !  "  echoed  Michael  Featherstone,  who  had  now- 
recovered  his  self-possession.  "  Well,  let  us  be  charitable,  and 
call  it  by  that  name,  though  some  people  would  give  it  an- 
other." 

"Not  that  in  my  misfortune,"  repeated  Warren  Earnshaw, 
disdaining  to  notice  the  taunt,  "  I  should  be  too  proud  to  accept 
a  helping-  hand  from  a  person  I  could  respect.  I  have  come  as 
low  as  that,  T  who  once  held  up  my  head  so  high." 

"  Yes,"  said  Michael  Featherstone,  "  you  held  it  up  so  high 
that  the  fall  must  be  all  the  bitterer.  Better  to  have  been, 
like  me,  a  lowly  worker." 

"  A  snake  in  the  grass  !     The  truth  at  last  I  " 

"  I  can  afford  to  overlook  your  abuse.  I  sincerely  pity  you, 
Warren." 

"  Save  me  from  such  pity  !  And  I  would  have  you  remember 
that  my  name  is  Mr.  Earnshaw.  Insult  me  again  by  calling 
me  Warren,  and  I  may  resent  it." 

"  By  striking  me  %  " 

"  I  would  prefer  to  keep  my  hands  clean  ;  but  I  declare,  on 
my  honour,  I  will  thrash  you  wliere  you  stand  if  you  are  not 
more  respectful  and  less  familiar." 

"You  struck  me  once,  I  remember." 

"  Ah  !  you  remember  that.     Take  warning  now." 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  it,"  said  Michael  Featherstone, 
"  though  T  forgave  you  then,  as  I  forgive  }ou  now.  I  bear  you 
no  malice  ;  but  I  am  within  my  right,  Mr  Earnshaw,  in  asking 
why  you  treat  me  so  shamefully  1 " 

"  You  dare  to  inquire  why  I  am  filled  with  indignation  at  the 
sight  of  you  !  You  dare  to  play  the  hypocrite's  part  even  here 
and  now,  where  it  can  scarcely  serve  you  in  a  way  you  would 
deem  useful !  Can  I  not  compel  you  by  some  means  to  drop 
the  mask  you  wear,  and  to  show  yourself  in  your  true  coloui-s  1 
Let  us  see,  then,  how  the  account  stands  between  us.  If  the 
plain  truth  sounds  bitter,  thank  yourself  for  inviting  it." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  in  that  moment  grew  calmer. 

"You  were  my  father's  servant.  When  you  were  a  boy  of 
the  streets,  in  poverty,  in  rags,  your  father  being  in  prison  for 
theft — ah  !  I  have  stirred  you  ;  the  mask  changes  colour  !  " 

"  It  is  like  you,"  said  Michael  Featherstone,  whose  face,  at 
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lliis  ix'leruuce  to  his  early  life,  luul  ;j:ru\\n  :i  .>sli;iilo  paler, 
"  gcntleiuau  as  you  call  yourself,  to  throw  my  mislortuiic  in 
my  teeth.'' 

"  I  \tsed  the  same  word  awhile  ago  in  connection  with  mv 
own  position,  and  used  it  truthfully.  How  did  you  receive  it '( 
Not  that  I  have  any  intention  of  reproaching  you  for  your 
father's  career — though  it  may  possibly  help  to  throw  light 
upon  your  own." 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Michael  Fcatherstone,  with  a  curioua 
mixture  of  humility  and  arrogance,  "if  my  father  was  not  a  re- 
spectable man,  I  have  not  followed  in  his  footsteps  ;  if  he  cast 
shame  upon  the  name  I  bear,  I  have  lived  it  down." 

"  The  end  is  not  yet,"  said  Warren  Earnshaw  solemnly;  "  it 
is  when  a  man's  life  is  done  that  the  accoiuit  is  balanced.  My 
father,  coming  upon  you  by  chance  in  the  Londou  streets,  a 
forlorn  and  wretched  lad,  drifting  into  lower  depths  than  those 
into  which  you  had  already  fallen,  heard  from  your  lips  the 
particulars  of  a  sad  story — I  will  not  stop  to  inquire  how  much 
of  it  was  true — took  compassion  upon  you,  and  resolved  to 
give  you  a  chance  to  lift  yourself  from  the  mire.  He  brought 
you  home  to  his  house  ;  he  clothed  you,  fed  you,  educated  you, 
and  finding  you  quick  and  intelligent,  and  apparently  faithful, 
he  placed  confidence  in  you,  and  when  you  arrived  at  man's 
estate,  you  were  in  a  position  of  trust  in  his  household.  I 
never  liked  you,  and  did  not  hide  my  dislike.  My  father  re- 
monstrated with  me,  reproved  me,  and  exhorted  me  to  be  more 
charitable  in  my  opinions ;  begged  me  ever  to  incline  to  the 
kindlier  view  of  men  and  things,  and  never  to  be  harsh  in  my 
judgment ;  and  expressed  his  thankfulness  that  he  had  been 
the  happy  means  of  guiding  you  from  the  forlorn  condition  in 
which  he  found  you  to  a  career  which  he  was  convinced  would 
prove — as  indeed  he  said  it  was  already  proving — to  be 
honoured  and  useful.  He  did  not  convince  me,  and  the  result 
has  proved  whose  estimate  of  you  was  the  correct  one.  \N'hen 
I  look  back  upon  his  wonderful  kindness  and  unselfishness,  not 
only  in  connection  with  you,  but  in  every  action  of  his  life  in 
which  you  were  not  concerned,  when  I  think  of  his  unvarying 
sweetness  and  goodness  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
of  his  untiring  charity  and  nobility  of  character,  I  bow  my  head 
in  reverence,  and  thank  God  for  giving  me  a  father  whose  soul, 
whatever  may  be  the  verdict  of  the  world,  is  pui'e  and  unsullied. 
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^^'ill  it  gratify  you  to  learn  that  he  has  lost  his  reason,  which 
the  doctors  declare  he  can  never  recover,  and  that  it  were 
better  he  were  dead  than  to  linger  on  in  the  condition  to  which 
his  misfortunes  have  brought  him  %  " 

"  Poor  man,  poor  man  !  "  murmured  Michael  Featherstone. 
"  Is  it  so  bad  as  that  1  " 

"  I  will  finish  the  story  which  j-our  presence  has  forced  from 
me.  Who  should  know  better  than  you  how  loved  and 
honoured  my  father  was  by  all  1  He  himself  was  in  a  position 
of  trust,  and  an  unhappy  day  arrived  when  it  fell  to  his  lot  to 
perform  a  delicate  and  difficult  task  which  no  person  in  the 
bank  in  which  he  held  an  important  place  co\iid  perform  so 
well.  It  was  to  recover  a  sum  of  money  which  a  customer  had 
embezzled,  and  my  father's  duty  carried  him  to  Chatham,  where 
he  met  the  man  who  had  possession  of  the  sum.  Certain  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  affair — one  of  which  was  that  the 
thief  was  a  near  relative  of  one  of  the  directors,  and  that  this 
gentleman  wished  to  avoid  a  public  exposure  which  would  bring 
discredit  to  his  name — rendered  it  necessary  that  the  mission 
upon  which  my  father  was  engaged  should  be  private.  He  was 
strictly  enjoined  not  to  speak  of  the  matter  to  any  person 
under  any  circumstances.  My  father  so  worked  upon  the  fears 
of  the  thief  that  he  recovered  the  greater  portion  of  the 
money,  and  he  wrote  to  the  manager  of  the  bank  announcing 
his  success,  and  stating  that  he  would  be  in  London  in  a  couple 
of  days.  He  rode  back,  and  wishing  to  spend  a  night  in 
Rochester,  started  from  Chatham  late  in  the  evening.  To 
shorten  the  journey  he  took  a  short  track,  and  striking  in- 
cautiously between  some  trees,  did  not  notice  a  suspended 
branch  which  had  been  broken  by  the  wind,  The  branch 
caught  him  on  his  neck,  and  bore  him  from  his  horse  to  the 
ground,  where  he  lay  insensible  for  many  hours.  It  was  not 
until  sunrise  the  following  morning  that  he  came  to  his  senses  ; 
bewildered,  he  gazed  around,  and  for  several  minutes  could  not 
realize  what  had  occurred.  His  first  thought  after  his  mem- 
ory returned  was  of  the  money  he  had  recovered  for  the  bank. 
He  had  secured  it  in  his  pocket-book,  which  he  had  placed  in 
an  iimer  breast-pocket  of  his  coat.  This  coat  was  tightly 
buttoned  \\p  when  he  started  from  Chatham  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  and  it  was  tightly  buttoned  now ;  his  astonish- 
ment,   therefore,    was    the    greater    when,    upon    unbuttoning 
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it  ami  takiiij;-  out  his  j)Ocket-book,  lie  fuuiul  it  empty.  Four 
thousand  pounds  in  notes  and  fifty  sovereigns  in  gold  had 
been  abstracted  from  it  during  his  state  of  insensibility. 
A  little  loose  money  of  his  own  had  also  l)ecn  stolen  from 
a  purse  which  had  been  rcfilaced  empty  in  his  pocket. 
What  was  ho  to  do  ?  If  he  went  to  a  police-station  and 
gave  information  of  the  robbery,  he  would  be  compelled  to 
break  the  obligation  of  secrecy  which  had  been  laid  upon 
him.  He  decided  that  his  only  course  was  to  get  back  to 
London  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  report  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance to  the  bank.  He  an-ived  in  London  shortly 
before  midnight,  and  came  home  at  once,  it  being  too  late 
to  go  to  the  bank.  Now,  mark.  During  his  absence  I  had 
discovered  that  for  several  months  ])ast  you  had  been  robbing 
him  systematically  of  small  sums  of  mono}'  ;  1  said  nothing  to 
you  about  it,  but  resolved  to  expose  you  to  my  father  immed- 
iately he  returned.  I  was  up  when  he  arrived,  and  was  alarmed 
at  his  appearance.  His  system  had  received  a  severe  shock 
from  the  accident  in  tlie  woods,  and  his  mind  was  racked  by 
the  loss  of  the  money,  which  he  woidd  have  to  repay.  Upon 
my  telling  him  that  I  wished  to  speak  to  him  upon  an  important 
matter,  he  begged  me  to  reserve  it  till  the  morning,  and  retired 
to  his  study  to  look  over  letters  which  were  awaiting  him,  and 
to  write  an  intelligible  account  of  the  misfortune  which  had 
befallen  him.  If  I  was  alarmed  at  his  appearance  in  the 
night,  I  was  shocked  at  it  in  the  morning.  His  face  was 
haggard,  and  he  seemed  to  have  grown  ten  years  older  in  as 
many  hoin-s.  Before  I  unburdened  myself  to  him  he  asked  me 
to  listen  to  him.  He  related  what  had  occurred  since  he  left 
home,  and  tiien  told  me  of  another  cruel  loss.  Among  his 
correspondence  was  a  letter  demanding  the  immediate  paj-ment 
of  a  larger  sum  of  money  than  that  of  which  he  had  been  robbed. 
He  had  become  security  for  a  friend  for  this  amount,  and  the 
friend  had  speculated  and  lost  every  shiUing  he  had  in  the 
world.  The  letter  my  father  had  received  Mas  from  a  legal 
firm,  and  annoimced  that  proceedings  would  be  immediately 
taken  against  him  if  the  money  for  which  he  was  securit}-  was 
not  paid  before  eleven  o'clock  on  this  morning.  '  1  have  notes 
to  the  amount,'  said  my  father,  '  in  my  safe,  which  I  intended ' 
to  offer  to  the  bank  ;  but  this  is  the  more  pressing  misfortune 
of  the  two.     1  owe  the  money,  and  it  must  be  paid  ;  you  will 
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take  it  to   the   lawyers,  and  settle   the  just  claim  they  have 
against  me.     if  the  directors  decide  that  the  loss  of  the  money 
I  recovered  must  fall  upon  me,  all  I  can  do  is  to  offer  to  repay 
them  gradually  out  of  my  salar}'.      It  will  pinch  us  hard  for  a 
few  3'ears,  and  the  prospects  1  had  in  view  for  you  must  be 
relinquished.'     I  bade  him  not  to  grieve  for  me,  and  said  that 
I  would  work  and  help  him  in  the  coining  struggle  ;  and  then 
I  briefly  told  him  of  the  wrong  you  had  done  him.     It  was  an 
additional  grief,  because  of  the  trust  he  had  reposed  in  you,  and 
he  said  he  would  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done;  meanwhile, 
no  mention  of  my  discovery  was  to  be  made  to  a  third  party. 
He  handed  me  the  money  to  pay  the  lawyers,  and  I  left  him. 
We   met  again  at  noon,  and   I  was  rejoiced  to  find  him  in  a 
calmer  and  more  hopeful  fi-ame  of  mind.     He  had  explained  the 
circinnstances  of  the  robbery  to  the  manager,  and  had  handed 
him  the  written  statement  he  had  prejjared.     Nothing  could  be 
decided  till  the  directors  held  a  consultation  in  the  afternoon. 
On  my  part,  I   had  paid  the  lawyers  the  money  due  on  my 
father's  security,  and  had  received  a  clear  quittance  of  their 
claim  against  him.     '  We  shall  be  poor,'  said  my  father,  '  but 
no  stain  will  rest  upon  us.'     On  that  evening  he  received  a  note 
from  the  bank,  summoning  him  to  attend   a  meeting  of  the 
directors  on  the  following  day.     He  returned  from  that  meeting 
ruined  and  broken-hearted.     The  directors  refused  to  believe 
his  statement,  and  said  they  had  received  information  that  the 
robbery  was  a  fiction  invented  by  him,  and  that  he  had  used 
the  money  to  save  him  from  disgrace  which  threatened  him  in 
another  quarter.     When  he  indignantly  denied  the  charge,  they 
said  there  was  an  easy  Avay  to  disprove  it,  and  asked  him  to 
furnish  them  with   the    luimbers   of   the  bank-notes    he    had 
received  from  the  man  wlio  iiad  embezzled  the  money  of  the 
bank.     This  my  father  could  not  do,  upon  which  the  directors 
said  no  other  course  was  open  to  them  than  to  discharge  him. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case,  they  said,  precluded  them  from 
prosecuting  him ;  he  had  been  engaged  upon  a  secret  and  con- 
fidential mission,  which  on  no  account  was  to  be  made  public, 
and  he  had  taken  a  shameful  advantage  of  the  fact.      They 
informed  him  that  there  could  be  neither  legal  nor  moral  doubt 
of  his  guilt,   and  that  he  was  discharged  from  their  service  a 
disgraced  and  degraded  man.     It  was  you,  Michael  Featherstone, 
you  whom  my  father  rescued  from  the  gutters,  who  had  fabri- 
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cated  this  infamous  st<jry  to  ruin  him  und  save  yourself.  You 
were  in  the  house  when  I  exposed  you  to  my  father ;  you  must 
have  listened  at  the  door,  and  heard  what  passed  l)etween  us ; 
and  with  a  thief's  cunning  you  hastened  to  the  bank  to  crush 
your  Ijenetactor.  Vuu  succeeded ;  you  have  destroyed  liinj, 
and  have  yourself  escaped  the  consequences  of  your  misdeeds. 
Not  content  with  that,  you  follow  me  here,  with  a  hidden 
l)urpose  in  your  mind,  to  work  fiu'ther  mischief.  I  call  down 
lieaven's  jndjjjment  upon  you  !  It  will  come,  as  surely  as  yo\i 
stand  before  me,  for  it  cannot  be  that  a  being  so  ungrateful  and 
treacherous  shall  pass  throuL^h  life  unpunished.  (Jo  now  from 
my  sight,  and  work  what  evil  you  may — and  take  with  you  the 
scorn  and  contempt  of  a  man  whose  fair  promise  of  an  honoured 
life  you  have  blighted  !  " 

Several  times  in  the  course  of  this  narration  Michael 
Keatherstone  had  been  on  the  point  of  interruijting  the  young 
schoolmaster,  but  was  restrained  by  a  powerful  feeling  of 
curiosity  to  learn  how  much  or  how  little  Warren  Earnshaw 
knew  of  tlie  hidden  treasure.  That  no  reference  to  it  was  made, 
directly  or  indirectly,  afforded  him  great  satisf.action  ;  he  was 
convinced  that  Warren  Earnshawhad  no  sus])icion  of  its  existence. 

"  There  is  no  need  for  violence,  Mr.  Earnshaw,"  he  said  ;  *'  I 
will  go,  as  you  desire  me,  and  I  have  no  wisii  to  meet  you  again. 
But  before  I  leave  you  1  owe  a  duty  to  myself  which  must  be 
fulfilled.  You  have  brought  a  charge  against  me  of  having 
robbed  your  father  of  small  sums  of  money.  It  is  untrue,  and 
had  you  ventured  to  openly  accuse  ine,  you  should  have  smarted 
for  it ;  nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  clear  myself  and 
to  make  you  pay  for  the  libel.  Again — you  accuse  me  of 
having  gone  to  the  directors  of  the  bank,  and  denounced  your 
father  to  save  myself.  That,  also,  is  untrue.  The  directors, 
knowing  that  I  was  in  your  father's  confidence,  sent  for  me  and 
requested  me  to  enlighten  them  as  to  his  private  affairs  ;  they 
did  this  because  they  had  some  cause  of  suspicion  against  him 
v.-hich  they  did  not  comnumicate  to  me.  Before  I  had  been  in 
the  room  with  them  a  minute  I  knew,  from  the  questions  they 
put  to  me,  that  they  did  not  believe  the  story  he  had  told  them. 
1  could  not  refuse  to  speak  the  truth.  1  told  them  of  the  loss 
he  had  sustained  by  becoming  security  for  a  frienH.  and  how 
necessary  it  was  fur  his  own  credit  that  a  large  sum  of  money 
should  be  immediately  paid — "' 
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"You  convict  yourself,"  suid  Warren  Earnshaw.  "By  what 
means  did  you  become  acquainted  with  his  loss  ]  He  himself 
knew  nothing  of  it  till  he  came  home  from  Chatham." 

"Is  it  impossible,"  said  Michael  Featherstone  in  an  injured 
tone,  "  after  you  left  him  in  his  study  and  retired  to  your  room, 
that  he  should  have  sought  me  to  ask  wliether  I  could  advise 
him  in  his  difficulty  ]  Do  you  not  see  how  all  your  suspicions 
and  accusations  melt  away  when  exposed  to  the  clear  ra^'s  of 
truth  ?  If  you  still  doubt  me,  question  your  father — though,  I 
forgot ;  he  has  lost  his  reason,  you  say.  He  cannot,  therefore, 
do  me  justice." 

"  I  will  hear  no  more,"  said  Warren  Earnshaw.  "  Were  you 
an  honest  man  3-ou  would  have  met  my  charges  against  you  in 
a  manly  spirit.  Instead  of  that,  you  fawn,  you  crawl,  you 
whine,  and  still  endeavour  to  deceive.  Your  shifting  glances, 
your  tell-tale  face,  3-onr  smooth  tongue,  condemn  you.  Quit 
my  sight  while  you  are  safe,  for  it  may  be  that  I  shall  be 
unable  much  longer  to  control  the  feelings  of  anger  your 
presence  keeps  alive." 

Michael  Featherstone  deemed  it  wise  to  take  the  hint,  and 
with  a  last  stealthy  look  at  the  man  he  had  wronged  in  the 
past,  and  was  about  to  wrong  more  deeply  in  the  future,  crept 
slowly  away. 

"All  safe,  all  safe  !"  he  murm\ii-ed  as  he  picked  his  steps 
through  the  stately  trees.  "He  knows  nothing,  suspects  noth- 
ing. If  you  had  been  less  proud,  Warren  Earnshaw,  I  might 
have  taken  compassion  on  you,  and  in  acquainting  you  with  the 
discovery  I  have  made  of  the  manner  in  which  your  father  was 
robbed,  have  shown  you  the  way  to  clear  yourself  and  him  from 
the  shame  and  dishonour  which  hang  over  you.  But  your 
overbearing  spirit,  and  the  hatred  you  have  always  borne 
towards  me,  deserve  their  just  punishment — and  I  inflict  it  upon 
you.  I  hold  you  lilie  this."  And  stretching  out  his  right 
hand,  palm  upwards,  he  stiffened  his  fingers,  and  crooked  them 
forward  with  vicious  force.  "  Release  yourself  if  you  can. 
You  have  proclaimed  your  opinion  that  I  am  not  made  of  the 
same  quality  of  flesh  and  blood  as  you  are — that  I  have  coarser 
feelings,  a  more  brutish  nature — that  I  am  baser  even  than 
animals — a  snake  in  the  grass  !  ]3ecause  my  father  was  un- 
fortunate, and  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  law,  you  fling  his  dis- 
grace in  my  face.  Be  it  so.  '\.-dk.Q your  father's  disgrace  for 
your  heritage.     We  are  quits,  Warren  Earnshaw  ! " 


CHAPTER  IX. 


A  GOOD  woman's  lovs:. 


The  trystingplace  of  the  lovers  was  in  a  secluded  part  of  the 
park,  into  which  stran^^crs  seltloui  found  their  way  iluriuLT 
summer,  ijrincipally  fur  tiie  reason  that  the  narrow  patli  wliich 
led  to  it  from  tlie  public  road  was  almost  hidden  from  view  by 
the  foliage  of  the  trees  ;  passers-by  were  also  deterred  by  a 
notice  painted  on  a  board  warning  them  not  to  trespass.  The 
owner  of  the  estate  gave  permission  to  some  to  use  the  private 
paths,  and  among  the  favoured  ones  were  Warren  Earnshaw 
and  Mary  (Jraham. 

The  lovers  were  sitting  on  a  rough  bench,  from  which  they 
overlooked  the  shady  covens  of  a  wood  in  which  wild  fow  1  were 
nesting.  On  their  right  was  a  lake  of  water-lilies,  and  on  their 
left  a  fish-pond,  ])k'ntifully  stocked.  On  either  side  was  a  long 
stretch  of  velvet  land,  dotted  with  bushes  and  trees,  and  so 
thickly  carpeted  with  emerald  moss  that  a  man  might  walk 
for  a  mile  and  not  liear  the  sound  of  his  lootste])S.  An  exceed- 
ing stillness  reigned  around,  and  but  for  the  voices  of  the  lovers 
and  the  occitsional  cry  of  a  wild  bird  calling  to  its  mate,  the  spot 
might  have  been  imagined  to  be  the  abode  of  the  Spirit  of  Peace, 
dedicated  to  holy  silence.  Nor,  indeed,  would  the  low,  soft 
tones  of  Mary  Graham  have  disturbed  this  idea,  her  voice  was 
so  sweet  and  gentle.  Far  different  was  it  with  Warren  Earn- 
sliaw.  Not  only  his  voice,  which  was  often  raised  in  passion, 
but  the  strong  emotion  depicted  in  the  play  of  limb  and  feature, 
would  have  conspired  to  destroy  any  such  imagining.  In  him 
was  represented  a  storm  travelling  over  restless  seas  ;  in  her, 
the  sacred  stillness  of  a  starry  night  resting  on  peaceful  waters. 
Even  in  his  tenderness  towards  her  there  was  a  toucii  of  bittei*- 
noss,  drawn  from  the  cruel  circumstances  of  his  position.  He 
had  not  learnt  the  lesson  of  patience,  and  he  made  his  hard  lot 
harder  by  vain  frets  and  sighs.  Mary's  quiet  efforts  had  but 
one  aim — to  calm  the  tempest  of  his  soul. 

"  It  does  me  good,  Mary,"  he  said  in  response  to  a  i*emark 
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she  made,  "to  chafe  and  fume.  It  is  only  when  lam  with  j-ou 
that  1  can  obtain  tliis  relief  to  my  pent-up  feelings.  The  sight 
of  that  man  an  hour  ago,  and  tlie  remembrance  of  the  wrong 
he  had  done  my  father — but  that,  indeed,  never  leaves  my 
mind — stirred  me  with  such  resentment  that  I  scarcely  dared 
trust  mvself.  It  was  well  for  him  and  for  me  that  he  left  me 
when  he  did.  Not  to  mo  belongs  the  credit  of  being  able  to 
curb  a  passion  of  which,  just  though  it  be,  I  am  truly  ashamed. 
Your  dear  face  rose  before  me  and  held  me  back  ;  your  dear 
voice  seemed  to  say,  '  For  my  sake,  Warren,  be  calm  ;  withhold 
your  hand,  and  leave  his  punishment  to  God  ! '  It  is  you  lie 
has  to  thank  for  his  escape." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Mary,  taking  his  hand  and  holding  it  in 
hers,  "  that  I  have  that  influence  over  you.  Dear  Warren, 
think  of  me  always  in  that  light ;  and  when  you  are  alone, 
suffering  from  those  bad  memories,  find  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  I  love  you." 

"  I  will  tr}"-  to  do  so,  Mary ;  indeed  it  has  often  comforted 
me ;  but  there  comes  immediately  afterwards  the  torturing  re- 
flection of  the  wrong  I  have  done  vou." 

"  In  what  way  have  you  wronged  me,  Wai-ren  ? "  she  asked 
with  a  bright  smile. 

"  In  thrusting  myself  upon  you,"  he  replied  ;  "  in  asking  you 
to  link  your  fortunes  with  mine,  your  fate  with  mine.  Then  I 
argue  with  myself,  and  strive  to  find  justification  for  my  fault 
in  the  knowledge  that  it  was  done  in  happier  days,  when  my 
future  was  fair.  I  should  not  do  }'ou  the  wrong  now,  Mary,  if  I 
had  not  spoken  then." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  she  said,  her  bright  smile  still  shining  on 
him,  "that  loving  me,  and  knowing  that  I  love  you — you  do 
know  it,  do  you  not,  AV'arren  1 " 

"Yes,  dear,  I  know  it  to  my  sorrow." 

"  To  your  sorrow,  Warren  1 "  she  said,  kissing  his  hand.  "But 
I  will  speak  of  that  presently.  What  I  was  about  to  say  when 
I  interrupted  myself  is,  that  knowing  we  love  each  other  truly, 
you  would  not  ask  me  to  be  your  wife  now,  because  you  are  in 
trouble." 

"  Yes,  Mary,  that  is  what  I  meant ;  I  would  not  do  you  the 
injustice ;  I  would  not  have  dragged  you  down  with  me." 

"  Does  it  occur  to  you,  dear,"  she  said,  placing  her  other 
hand  on  his  so  that  it  should  not  easily  escape  her,  "  that  you 
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arc  duiu'^  uiu  ;i  yre;itcr  injustice  by  sljowiuga  wuiit  of  conridence 


111  me." 


"  Mary  !"  he  exelaiiucd,  much  startled. 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  am  expressiiifi^  myself  quite  clearh',  as  you  will 
own  presently,  for  I  know  you,  A\'arren,  better  than  you  know 
yoiirsclf.  I  am  sure,  I  am  sure  that  you  liave  not  the  opinion 
of  my  love  which  your  words  seem  to  imply.  Is  woman's  love 
proved  only  when  days  are  bright,  when  the  sun  is  shining  I 
Then  of  what  value  is  it]  How  poor  and  mean  a  thing  it  would 
be  if  it  were  so  !  Why,  it  would  make  me  as  proud  and  happy 
as  a  woman  could  ever  hope  to  be  if  you,  being  in  mislorttine, 
as  you  are,  and  knowing  I  love  you,  as  I  do,  were  to  come  to 
me  and  ask  me  to  share  your  lot.  How  should  /  construe  it? 
Into  a  wrong  deliberately  iuHicted  u])on  me  by  you  ?  Xo, 
Warren.  I  should  say,  '  He  places  a  true  value  upon  the  love 
1  bear  for  him  ;  he  knows  that  it  is  his  when  the  clouds  are 
dark,  as  it  is  his  when  they  are  bright ;  he  knows  that  my 
dearest  wish  is  to  be  by  his  side,  to  help,  to  cheer,  to  comfort 
him ;  he  crowns  me  with  the  best  crown  a  woman  can  wear, 
the  crown  of  faith  and  belief  in  her  truth  !  '  Why,  if  you  did 
not  come  to  me,  T  should,  if  I  saw  the  way,  come  to  you,  and 
say,  '  Take  me,  Warren,  take  me,  and  let  me  show  you  my  heart, 
which  heats  for  you,  and  for  you  alone  ;  let  me  rob  you  of  the 
misery  which  lies  in  loneliness  ;  let  me  share  with  you  in  your 
days  of  doubt  and  struggle  as  you  would  let  me  share  with  you 
in  your  days' of  hope  and  prosperity  I '  And  you,  ^Val•rell,  would 
you  say  that  my  love  brought  you  sorrow  instead  of  joy,  or  would 
you  open  your  arms  and  say, '  Come,  Mary,  we  will  walk  through 
life  together,  and  I  thank  (Jod  for  the  hour  in  which  our  souls 
were  united  % '     Answer  me,  dear." 

"  How  can  I  answer  you  ?  "  he  said^  his  rebellious  spirit  calmed 
by  the  beautiful  proof  of  devotion  and  unselfishness  she  had 
given  him.  "  How  can  I  answer  you  except  by  repeating  your 
words,  and  thanking  God  with  all  my  heart  for  having  brought 
us  toijether  % " 

"  There  is  another  and  a  higher  view,  dear,'"  she  said,  and  now 
in  her  voice  there  was  even  a  deeper  earnestness.  "  This  life  is 
but  a  preparation.  Shall  we,  then,  by  continually  fretting  our- 
selves and  gazing  for  ever  gloomily  around,  shutting  our  eyes 
to  the  sweetness  and  goodness  of  the  world,  condemn  ourselves 
to  wander  in  darkness  all  our  davs  ?     Shall  we  forget  that  there 
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is  a  God  above  and  around  us,  and  that  faith  and  trust  in  Him 
bring  halm  to  every  human  heart?  I  was  reading  in  a  little 
book  this  morning  words  which  I  shall  strive  ever  to  remember. 
A  daughter  is  comforting  her  father  in  his  affliction,  and  she 
says  that  there  are  lighthouses  cill  along  our  lives,  and  that  (iod 
knows  when  it  is  time  to  light  the  lamps.  Remember  this, 
dear,  and  never  lose  hope,  or  faith  or  trust." 

They  sat  in  silence  for  a  Httle  while,  hand  in  hand,  and  to 
AYarren's  eyes  the  skies  were  fairer,  the  air  sweeter,  and  all 
nature  more  beautiful. 

"  Do  you  really  feel  certain,"  said  Mary  presently,  "  that 
this  man  you  met,  who  has  so  wronged  your  father,  is  here  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  you  harm  %  " 

"  I  am  convinced  of  it,  ^lary,  and  I  must  leave  the  place. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  reason  for  my  stopping  longer  than  a  few 
more  days.  The  schoolmaster  for  whom  I  have  acted  deputy 
has  written  to  me  that  his  health  is  much  improved,  and  that 
he  will  return  next  week  to  resume  his  duties.  I  am  glad  of 
this,  for  I  have  also  received  news  that  my  poor  father  is  worse, 
and  needs  my  care.     In  a  few  days  I  go  to  London." 

"  You  will  write  to  me,  Warren  1 " 

"  Yes,  Mary  ;  I  will  write  to  you  regularly,  and  I  shall  look 
forward  to  your  letters  with  eagerness." 

"  Have  you  an  idea  of  any  special  work  that  you  may  be 
able  to  obtain  ?  " 

"None.  It  will  be  difficult  for  me  to  obtain  employment,  I 
fear.  My  name,  and  the  disgrace  which  hangs  over  it,  will 
stand  in  my  way." 

"You  must  keep  up  your  courage,  dear." 

"  I  will  try  to  do  so." 

"Yoxi  are  a  beautiful  writer,  Warren,  and  a  good  account- 
ant.    Y^ou  may  obtain  a  situation  in  a  merchant's  office." 

"  Such  a  position,  Mar^^,  is  almost  invariably  a  position  of 
trust.  A  good  character  is  needed.  It  happens  to  be  a  mis- 
fortune to  me,  although  my  dear  father  acted  for  the  best,  that 
I  have  never  yet  been  engaged  in  business  of  any  kind.  He 
had  loftier  views  for  me.  With  what  pride  he  used  to  specu- 
late upon  my  future  !  Heaven  knows  what  definite  position  in 
life  he  thought  me  capable  of  filling,  and  I,  with  a  young  man's 
careless  spirit,  was  only  to  wait  for  the  right  thing  to  present 
itself.     No,  Mary,   I  am  afraid  that  I  sliall  iiave  to  look  lower 
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than  a  merchant's  office  ;  Init  I  shall  be  grateful  fur  anything 
that  uflers,  and  you  may.  depeml  npon  it,  if  I  am  fortiniate 
enough  to  get  work,  that  I  shall  do  my  best  to  earn  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  my  cinj)loyers.  What  man  can  do  I  will 
do.  It  cannot,  cannot  be  that  the  misfortune  which  has  c(jnie 
upon  us  shall  bo  allowed  to  darken  all  my  future  life  and  to 
blight  my  most  cherished  hopes  !  " 

"  No,  dear,  it  will  ni)t  be  ;  but  you  must  have  patience  and 
great  courage." 

"  Ah,  if  1  had  you  always  by  my  side,  to  check  my  rebellious 
thoughts  !  But  that  is  impossible  ;  and  yet  so  little  is  needed 
to  turn  the  current  and  steer  my  buat  into  a  happy  harI)our. 
A  month  ago  I  had  some  hope  ;  from  the  careful  calculations  I 
made  I  gathered  that  from  the  wreck  of  our  fortune  a  small 
sum  would  be  saved.  And  it  was,  Mary.  1  received  a  letter 
from  the  agents  we  employed  to  sell  our  house  and  furniture, 
and  wind  up  our  aflairs,  informing  me  that  there  was  a  balance 
of  three  hundred  pounds  in  their  hands,  after  paying  every 
debt  we  owed — except,  of  course,  the  four  thousand  pounds  of 
which  my  father  was  robbed.  Three  hundred  pounds,  Mary  ! 
sutlicient  to  set  up  a  modest  little  home  in  which  we  could  live 
together,  with  love  to  sweeten  life's  hard  battle  !  " 

"  Yes,  deal-,"  said  Mary  quietly. 

"  How  overjoyed  I  was  '  What  plans  I  laid  out !  I  saw  our 
little  nest,  and  you  in  it,  the  good  angel  of  our  home  !  I  made 
u[)  my  mind  to  run  to  London  and  get  tl>e  money,  and  to  come 
back  and  throw  it  in  your  lap.  You  would  have  consented, 
Mary  1 " 

"  Gladly,  Warren.  1  feel,  I  know  that  my  place  is  by  your 
side.  AVhcther  it  is  to  be  soon  or  late,  you  will  find  me  read}'. 
If  it  is  ordained  that  I  am  to  wait  till  I  am  an  old  woman  be- 
fore you  call  me  wife,  I  shall  wait  without  re))ining.  Not  be- 
cause I  make  light  of  love,  but  because  (>od  will  inspire  me 
with  resignation  to  submit  to  His  will.  You  believe  it,  War- 
ren?" 

"  Dear  woman,  sweet  comforter,  1  believe  it." 

"  Well,  Warren,  you  did  not  go  to  London." 

"  No.  Two  days  after  the  letter  arrived  I  received  another 
from  the  agents,  informing  me  that  my  father,  to  whom  reason 
appeared  to  have  suddenly  returned,  called  upon  them  and  de- 
manded the  balance  due  to  him.     They  handed  it  to  him,  and 
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I  subsequently  learnt  that  lie  sent  it  to  the  directors  of  the 
bank  as  the  first  instalment  of  the  debt  he  owes  them." 

"It  was  noble,"  said  Mary,  with  glowing  face.  "  Surelj- 
that  was  to  them  an  undeniabl-e  proof  of  his  honesty  and 
trutli." 

"  It  was  not,"  said  Warren  despondently.  "'  They  regarded 
it,  I  am  told,  as  a  piece  of  cunning  on  his  part,  to  induce  tliem 
to  remove  the  ban  of  shame  they  had  placed  on  him.  Such  is 
man's  justice.  Better  to  have  iised  the  money  as  I  hoped  and 
intended." 

"You  must  not  say  so,  dear  ;  I  would  not  have  it  so,  though 
it  separates  us  perhaps  for  years.  Ah,  how  I  hononr  liim  ior 
the  deed  ! " 

"  I  too,  Mary,  when  I  am  not  carried  away  by  my  own  sel- 
fish desires  and  wishes.  It  is  strange  that  he  has  had  no  other 
sane  interval.  And  now,  ^lary,  enough  of  myself.  Let  us 
speak  about  you.  What  will  you  do  should  you  be  unfortunate 
enough  to  lose  your  present  home  %     How  will  you  live  % " 

"  I  have  no  fears  for  myself,  AVarren  ;  I  am  strong — yes,  in- 
deed, stronger  than  you  think,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  able 
to  get  along." 

"  It  is  natural  I  should  feel  anxious  aboiit  you,  Mary.  You 
were  brought  up  as  a  lady,  witliout  an  idea  that  the  day  might 
come  when  you  would  have  to  work  for  a  living." 

"  With  so  many  wasted  years  behind  me,"  said  Mary  cheer- 
fully, "  I  must  do  my  best  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Do  not 
worry  about  me,  dear." 

"  But  what  work  could  you  do  %     What  are  you  fitted  for?" 

"  For  many  things,  I  hope.  I  might  get  a  situation  in  a 
draper's  shop,  to  serve  behind  the  counter " 

tie  did  not  allow  her  to  finish  ;  he  started  up  impatiently  in 
great  agitation,  and  walked  swiftly  to  and  fro.  She  waited  till 
he  returned  to  her  and  sat  again  by  her  side. 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  tliink  of  it,  Mary." 

"  It  must  be  thouglit  of,"  slie  said,  with  gentle  firmness, 
"  and  the  future  must  be  faced  in  a  brave  and  hopeful  spirit. 
It  is  true  that  during  my  father's  life  my  dear  mother  and  I 
lived  as  ladies  do,  and  had  servants  to  help  us  in  all  sorts  of 
idle  ways.  My  mother  occupied  herself  with  lace  work,  more 
for  amusement  and  pastime  than  for  anything  else,  but  she  had 
an  ex(piisite  taste  for  the  work,  and  I  learnt  from  her  how  to 
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make  many  kiiuls  of  lace.  L'pon  my  father's  ileath  unr  palace 
of  idleness  crumbled  avviiy.  His  speculations  had  failed,  and 
our  home,  like  your.--,  had  to  be  sold  off.  My  mother  only  HvcmI 
for  two.  years  afterwards  ;  she  took  my  father's  death  so  much 
to  heart  that  she  died  of  f(rieving.  Durinjjj  those  two  years  we 
supported  ourselves  by  Kellin<j;a  great  deal  of  my  mother's  lace, 
and  by  making  more  ;  and  despite  our  reverses,  Warren,  I  de- 
rived real  pleasure  from  the  reflection  that  1  was  becoming  a 
useful  member  of  society.  People  thought  us  well  off,  but  we 
were  really  poor;  we  did  not  want,  however,  and  when  my 
dear  mother  dietl  1  had  a  few  pounds  in  my  purse.  She  left  a 
letter  for  the  good  friends  with  whom  I  am  now  living,  and 
they  oft'ered  me  a  home  ;  but  I  cannot  exjject  them  to  keep  me 
always.  I  do  what  I  can  to  assist  them  ;  it  is  very  little,  they 
are  so  accustomed  to  doing  everytliing  for  themselves.  Changes 
will  come,  of  course ;  I  fancy  already  I  see  signs  that  in  a  year 
or  two  I  shall  not  be  living  with  them.  So  I  have  been  j)re- 
paring,  Warren.  See  " — and  she  pointed  to  the  lace  round  her 
neck,  and  on  the  sleeves  of  her  dress  — "  I  made  all  this  myself, 
and  it  is  really  very  handsome — and  very  expensive  if  you  had 
to  buy  it.  In  a  shop  they  would  charge  a  great  deal  for  it.  I 
shall  be  able  to  earn  money,  dear ;  I  am  earning  it  already. 
Last  week  I  sent  some  of  my  lace  to  London,  and  vhat  do  yon 
think.  I  got  for  it?  Three  golden  sovereigns,  actually  three 
jiieces  of  bright  gold,  and  I  have  plenty  more  to  sell.  These 
three  sovereigns,  with  what  I  saved  before,  make  me  quite 
rich.  You  would  hardly  believe  it,  AVarrcn  :  I  can  give  change 
for  four  five-pound  notes.  Twenty  pomids !  It  is  a  fortune. 
And  now,  dear,  you  will  not  make  me  sad,  will  j-ou  ?  I  have 
set  my  heai't  upon  something,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  give  me 
I)leasure  when  it  is  in  your  power." 

"  Dear  girl,"  he  said,  "only  tell  me  what  to  do  to  bring  one 
ray  of  sunshine  into  your  life,  and  you  will  make  me  the 
happiest  man  on  earth." 

"  Well,  then,"  she  said,  with  a  smile  which  would  have  been 
all  glad  but  for  little  anxious  twitches  about  her  lij)s  which  she 
could  not  conceal,  "I  have  worked  a  silk  purse  for  you,  and 
you  nuist  not  refuse  to  take  it." 

"  Refuse  it  I  No  indeed  ! ''  he  said,  as  she  gave  him  the 
pretty  purse. 

He   took  it   from  her  smilingly,  but    he   became  grave  the 
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moment  it  was  in  his  hands.  Certainly  for  a  silk  purse  it  was 
ver\'  heavy  ;  with  reason,  considering  that  it  contained  ten 
sovereigiis.  He  shoolv  his  head  with  a  loving  light  in  his  eyes, 
emptied  the  purse  of  its  gold,  kissed  it  and  put  it  into  his 
pocket.     Then  he  gave  her  back  the  money. 

"  I  cannot  take  it,  dear,"  he  said.  "  Do  not  make  me  un- 
happy by  endeavouring  to  force  it  upon  me.  I  am  not  quite 
beggared  yet,  and  you  have  instilled  not  only  courage  but  hope 
into  me.  I  shall  go  to  London  with  a  brave  heart,  and  shall 
waste  no  more  time  in  grieving.  Dear  love,  I  will  strive  to 
prove  myself  worthy  of  you  !  'J'he  lamps  are  lighted  on  my 
way  !  " 

The  silver  lilies  in  the  lake  sank  to  their  rest,  and  upon  the 
western  skies  lay  a  shining  field  of  gold  and  rubies  ;  and  still 
the  lovers  sat  and  talked  in  tender  toues.  When  at  length  the 
gathering  shadows  warned  them  that  it  was  time  to  part,  they 
walked  hand  in  hand  through  the  solemn  silences  of  the  sleep- 
ing woods,  strengthened  for  the  battle  which  lay  before  them. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  SURPRISING  ADVENTURE. 

^Ih.  Pennyfold,  having  great  confidence  in  his  ailministrative 
abihties,  liad  consulted  no  person  but  himself  in  tlie  arrange- 
ment of  the  details  o(  the  school  treat.  He  had  settled  all  his 
plans  beforehand,  and,  as  lie  believed,  left  nothing  to  chance. 

"  When  you  hear  the  sound  of  a  horn,"  he  said  to  the  driver 
of  the  pleasiire-van,  before  they  started,  "you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  pull  u])." 

The  driver  nodded  sulkih' ;  his  mind  was  disturbed.  Miss 
Peebles'  mind  was  in  a  similar  condition.  There  were  no  signs 
of  refreshments  in  either  the  pleasure-van  or  the  carriage.  Had 
her  patron  forgotten  the  buns  (which  she  was  now  prepared  to 
most  gratefiiU}'  accept  without  currants),  and  the  milk,  and  the 
plain  biscuits'?  Slie  did  not  dare  to  put  the  question,  although 
the  op})ortunity  was  afforded  her  when  they  were  a  mile  from 
(Jravesend.  With  a  grand  air  Mr.  Pennyfold  pulled  the  green- 
baize  bag  from  beneath  his  seat,  and  drew  therefrom  a  brij:ht 
brass  trumpet.  He  called  it  a  horn  because  he  thought  it  had 
a  more  distinguished  soiuul.  Putting  it  to  his  lips,  he  blew  a 
blast  so  discordant  as  to  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  a  flock 
of  sheep  in  a  neighliouring  field  ;  they  scampered  away  as 
though  they  were  suddenly  stricken  with  madness,  and  Miss 
Peebles  was  so  startled  that  she  almost  tumbled  ofl"  the 
van. 

"Set  still,  marm,"  said  the  driver;  "  it's  only  the  gemmun 
behind  a-blowing  his  trumpet." 

Mr.  Pennyfold,  alighting  from  his  can-iage,  strolled  to  the 
pleasure-van,  where  the  heated  driver  was  wiping  his  forehead, 
and  asked  the  man  how  he  was  getting  on. 

"  If  I  must  speak  the  truth,  sir "  the  driver  said. 

"Always,  always,  1  trust,"  interposed  ]\Ir.  Pennyfold. 

"  To  git  on  at  all  with  sich  a  load  behind  me,"  continued  the 
driver,  "  is  a  job — not  to  put  too  fine  a  piiit  on  it — as  I  shouldn't 
care  for  every  day  in  the  week." 
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"  Mv  man,""  said  Mi'.  Feinivfuld,  "does  nut  your  master  pay 
vou  %  '•" 

""Who  said  he  didn't?"  retorted  the  driver.  "But  when 
you  hired  a  pleasure-wan  off  him  to  take  a  few  young  uns  to 
Cobham  "Woods,  I  don't  think  it  come  into  his  mind  that  there 
M'as  over  fifty  on  'em." 

"  The  more  the  merrier,"  said  Mr.  Pennyfold,  decHning  to  be 
ruffled  by  the  driver's  evident  ill-humour. 

"  You  tell  the  guv'nor  that  when  we  git  back,"  said  the 
driver,  adding  oloomilv,  "  if  we  ever  do  j^it  back  !  " 

Miss  Peebles  gave  utterance  to  an  apprehensive  scream. 
Visions  of  famished  children  sleeping  all  night  under  the  trees 
(The  Babes  in  the  Wood  multiplied  by  twenty-six)  rose  before 
her. 

"Do  not  be  alarmed,"  said  Mr.  Pennyfold  to  her  ;  "the  day 
will  glide  away  " — he  looked  around  for  a  simile,  and  foiuid  it 
in  the  skies — "  like  a  summer  cloud.  As  for  you,  my  man,  if 
you  do  your  duty  cheerfully  you  will  not  be  the  worse  oft"  for  it 
when  we  return  to  Gravesend." 

"  I  shouldn't  object,"  said  the  driver,  "to  a  fippeny  bit  on 
account,  for  a  pot  of  beei'." 

Why  he  asked  for  a  coin  not  made  in  the  Mint  was  not  very 
clear,  unless,  indeed,  he  was  inspired  h\  unworthy  forebodings 
upon  the  subject  of  the  "tip  "  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Pennyfold. 

"No,  no,  my  man,"  said  Mr.  Pennyfold  jocosely,  "you've 
pleasure  enough  to  go  on  with." 

"How  do  you  make  that  out,  guv'nor?" 

"  The  pleasure  of  doing  good,"  said  Mr.  Pennyfold,  looking 
at  him  with  a  pleasant  smile,  "how  much  does  that  count  for?" 

"Never  could  tuiderstand  subtraction,"  replied  the  driver 
witti  a  subtle  touch  of  humour,  adding  in  a  lower  tone  :  "  Take 
nothink  from  nothink,  and  what  remains?"  Then  he  busied 
himself  with  the  thong  of  his  whip,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
declined  to  be  drawn  into  further  conversation. 

"And  you,"  said  Mr.  Pennyfold  to  Miss  Peebles,  "are  you  all 
comfortable  ? " 

"  Quite  comfortable,  sir  I  thank  you,"  she  replied  in  a  dubious 
tone  ;  she  was  inwardly  wisliing  that  the  pleasure-van  had  been 
made  of  some  elastic  material,  or  that  it  could  be  drawn  out  like 
a  telescope.  "  Perhaps  the  childi'en  will  enjoy  the  freedom  of 
the  woods  all  the  more  for  a  little  squeezing." 
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"A  commeiulublescntijuent,  Miss  Peebles.  When  we  .inive 
at  the  woods  I  have  an  agreeable  surprise  for  ynu  and  them. 
You  will  be  rejoiced  svlien  you  learn  its  nature.  And  now,  my 
man,"  to  the  driver,  "  wait  till  you  hear  the  liorn  before  you 
start  again.     A  lovely  day — a  most  lovely  day  ! " 

At  tSilverwell,  which  was  nearly  half-way  on  their  road,  they 
made  another  halt,  the  blast  which  Mr.  Pennyfold  blew  upon 
the  trumpet  being  even  more  discordant  than  liis  previous  etl'orts. 
It  brought  all  the  wouien  to  tiieir  cottage-doors  in  a  state  of 
alarm.  Miss  I'cebleshad  been mucii exercised  by  Mr.  Pennyfold's 
announcement  of  a  i:ur[)rise  in  store  for  them  when  they  arrived 
at  the  woods.  An  agreeable  surprise,  he  had  .said.  She  was 
not  only  easier  in  her  mind  with  respect  to  the  milk  and  Ijuus 
l)ut  she  was  tilled  with  ]>lcasurable  anticipation. 

'J'here  was  a  well  at  Silverwell,  and  Mr.  Pennyfold  bargained 
for  two  buckets  of  water  and  tlie  loan  of  a  tin  mug.  He  himself 
served  out  the  refreshment  to  tiie  children,  who  drank  eagerly 
and  gratefully.  He  would  have  offered  some  to  the  driver,  but 
that  individual  had  left  his  horses,  and  had  walked  up  the  road 
to  a  wayside  alehouse  :  he  was  now  returning,  wiping  his  mouth 
with  the  back  of  his  hand.  To  Mr.  I'ennyfold's  remark  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  leave  his  cattle,  who  miglit  have  taken  it  into 
their  heads  to  run  away,  he  replied,  with  an  incredulous  laugh  : 

"What,  with  that  load  !  There  ain't  a  pair  of  Irirses  in  the 
country  as'd  l)e  equal  to  it." 

"  Been  thinking  of  the  surprise  1  spoke  of,  Miss  Peebles?" 
asked  Mr.  Pennyfold,  ignoring  the  driver. 

"  It  has  occupied  my  thoughts,  sir,"  said  Miss  Peebles  ;  "and 
our  little  men  here,  Tcmupy  Mayple  and  Tiuifty  Miller,  are  in 
a  great  state  of  curiosity  about  it.     Whatever  can  it  be  ?  " 

"  Havn't  you  an  idea  ?  " 

"  I  haven't,"  replied  Miss  Peebles,  "the  ghost  of  one.  Would 
it  be  presimiptuous  to  inquire  its  nature  ?  " 

P>ut  Mr.  Pennyfold  shook  his  head  merrily,  and  said  the  secret 
was  his,  and  he  did  not  intend  to  divulge  it  till  the  proper  time, 
adding  that  it  ioa»  very  strange  that  Miss  Peebles,  of  all  the 
people  in  the  world,  should  not  be  able  to  guess  it.  Tiiis,  of 
course,  made  her  more  curious  than  ever,  but  did  not  in  the 
least  assist  her. 

They  did  not  stop  again  till  they  reached  the  woods,  Mr. 
Pennyfold's  carriage  leading  the  way  after  they  passed  through 
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Cobhain.  They  halted  at  one  of  the  entrances  to  tlie  woods, 
where  a  covered  cart  awaited  them. 

"That,"  thonght  Miss  Peebles,  "is  the  surprise.  A  most 
kind-hearted  gentleman !  Trap,  bat,  and  ball,  I  shouldn't 
wonder,  and  kites,  and  skipping  ropes." 

The  children  were  glad  to  get  down  from  the  van  and  stretch 
their  limbs.  They  would  have  scampered  away  on  the  instant 
had  not  Mr.  Pennyfold  called  them  to  order.  One  of  his  own 
men-servants  had  charge  of  the  cart,  and  after  exchanging  a  few 
words  with  him,  Mr.  Pennyfold  marshalled  the  children  in  line, 
dividing  them  into  four  bands  of  thirteen  each,  and  appointing 
a  captain  to  each  band,  who  was  made  to  understand  that  he 
was  responsible  for  the  safety  and  good  behaviour  of  those 
under  his  command.  Then  Mr.  Pennyfold  gave  the  order  to 
march,  and  they  followed  the  cart  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest, 
halting  eventually  at  a  clearing  completely  surrounded  by 
trees. 

"  This  will  do,"  said  Mr.  Pennyfold,  "  nicely.  Little  boys 
and  girls,  listen  to  me.  You  are  at  liberty  to  have  games  in 
the  woods  for  an  hour.  At  the  expiration  of  that  hour  I  shall 
blow  the  horn,  when  every  one  of  you  will  return  to  this  spot 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  day's  enjoyment.  Do  not, 
unless  you  wish  to  get  yourselves  in  trouble,  wander  too  fiir  ; 
do  not  tight ;  and  keep  your  hands  from  picking  and  stealing. 
Really,"  he  observed  to  Miss  Peebles,  "  as  a  stretch  of  fancy  I 
might  call  myself  Robin  Hood,  and  these  my  merry,  merry  men." 

"  If  I  might  venture  to  suggest,  sir,"  said  Miss  Peebles,  who 
had  detected  signs  of  hunger  among  the  children,  "  that  the 
young  people  would  gratefully  accept  a  plain  biscuit — to  say 
nothing  of  a  cup  of  milk — I  trust  you  will  not  consider  it  a 
liberty  % " 

"Not  at  all,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Mr.  Pennyfold  jovially; 
"but  allow  me  to  be  the  best  judge." 

"Oh,  certainl}',  sir,"  said  Miss  Peebles  hastily,  fearing  that 
she  had  gone  too  far  :  "  it  was  merely  a  suggestion.  I  should 
not  presume  to  set  my  judgment  against  yours." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Pennyfold  with  condescending 
nods,  "  I  understand  that.  Let  the  little  boys  and  girls  get 
their  appetites  well  sharpened  by  playing  in  the  open  air,  and 
they  will  more  thoroughly  enjoy  the  meal  we  shall  prepare  for 
them.     Go  along,  boys  and  girls,  go  and  play,  go  and  play." 
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Awiiy  scrambled  thu  cliildrcu  with  shouts,  Miss  reebles  run- 
\\\\\%  after  them  distractedly  this  way  and  that,  in  fear  that  some 
of  them  migiit  get  into  mischief  and  hurt  themselves. 

Then  conmicnced  the  practical  macliinatious  of  Thrifty 
Miller.  He  bargained  with  this  one  and  tiiat  one,'he  tempted 
and  enticed  them,  he  extolled  his  wares  in  magnilo(|uent 
language,  he  decoyed  innocent  victims  into  convenient  nooks 
and  despoiled  them  of  tlieir  pennies,  in  exchange  for  marbles 
and  buttons  and  cherry-stones  and  liorsehair,  all  of  which  lie 
got  back  for  teaspoonfnls  of  weak  li(inorice-water.  He  was  in 
his  glory  ;  never  in  his  life  had  lie  had  sudi  a  day.  His  profits 
were  fabulous,  and  so  rapid  was  he  in  las  speculatioiLs,  never 
giving  the  simple  ones  time  to  think  twice,  that  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  he  had  almost  sold  out. 

Some  small  portion  of  ids  stock-in-trade  he  wisely  reserved, 
with  an  eye  to  the  pieces  of  brand  new  money  which  Mr. 
Pennyfold  had  promised  to  distribute.  Dismissing  the  last  of 
his  victims,  he  plunged  his  hands  into  his  breeches-pockets  and 
gleefully  turned  over  the  farthings  and  halfpence  with  which 
they  were  filled.  He  did  not  venture  to  expose  the  money  to 
the  light  of  day.  In  alliance  with  the  enterprising  ([ualities 
which  distinguished  him  was  an  enormous  organ  of  secretiveness, 
which  would  have  struck  wonder  to  the  soul  of  a  phrenologist. 
His  mind  was  busy  with  visions  of  wealth  in  the  future.  Why, 
when  he  was  a  man  he  miglit  be  as  rich  as  the  great  Mr. 
Pennyfold  !  But  catch  him  giving  school-treats,  and  paying 
for  pleasure-vans  !  Not  he,  indeed  !  He  knew  a  trick  worth 
two  of  that.  A  fool  and  his  money  soon  parted — that  was 
Thritty  Miller's  favourite  proverb. 

Engaged  in  building  his  golden  castles  in  the  air,  he  wandered 
unconsciously  to  a  secluded  part  of  the  woods,  and  was  sud- 
denly made  aware  of  his  lonely  position  by  a  strong  rough  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  spinning  him  round  and  round  like  a  teetotum, 
till  he  became  quite  giddy.  The  assault  took  away  his  breath, 
and  when  he  recovered  it,  and  was  violently  shaken  into  a 
standing  position,  he  found  himself  in  front  of  a  slouching, 
loose-limbed,  beetle-browed  tramp  whose  scowling  face  made 
him  shiver  in  his  shoes. 

"  Now  jest  you  look  'ere,  young  'un,"  said  the  tramp  threaten- 
ingly, "  are  you  one  o'  them  rips  as  'ave  took  possession  of 
these  'ere  woods  ?     Come,  now,  out  with  it,  and  no  snivelling  !  " 
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"  I  belong-  to  the  school,  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  Thrifty 
^liller,  trembling  for  the  safety  of  his  money. 

"I'll  school  yer!"  exclaimed  the  tramp,  giving  Thrifty 
Miller  a  sounding  slap  on  his  right  cheek,  and  equalising 
matters  by  a  sounding  slap  on  his  left.  "  What  d'yer  mean  by 
coming  'ere  and  spiling  my  business?" 

"  Please,  sir,"  whined  Thrifty  Miller,  "  I  didn't  mean  to,  and 
I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  ^luch  good  that'll  do  me.  I  tramps  'ere  a  matter  of  twenty 
mile  to  pick  up  wot  falls  in  my  way,  and  git  a  honest  living, 
and  I  find  myself  knocked  over  by  a  lot  o'  kids.  If  yer  don't 
make  it  up  to  me  I'll  skin  yer  alive  !  " 

Out  came  a  great  knife  witli  a  bright  blade,  which  he  snapped 
open,  professionally,  by  a  swift  and  skilful  motion  of  his  hand, 
to  the  mortal  terror  of  Thrifty  Miller. 

"<^h,  please  don't,  sir,"  he  cried,  "and  I'll  do  whatever  vou 
tell  me." 

"Yer'd  better,"  said  the  tramj).  "  D'ver  see  that  there 
baskit  ?"  ■  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  That  baskit'sgot  to  be  filled  with  fern  roots,  good  measure, 
by  three  o'clock  this  arternoon.  If  it  ain't  I'll  make  it  so  'ot  for 
yer  tliat  ver'il  wish  ver'd  never  been  born.     Will  yer  do  it  % " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"I'll  take  yer  word  for  it  ;  but  I'll  keep  my  eye  on  yer,  mind 
that.     Wot's  ver  name  V 

A  cunning  idea,  to  secure  his  own  safety,  flashed  upon 
Thrifty  Miller. 

"  Tommy  Mavple,  sir." 

"  Spell  it." 

"T— o— m,  torn,"  said  Thrifty  Miller. 

"  With  a  torn,"  interjected  the  tramp. 

"M — y,  me,"  continued  Thrifty  Miller. 

"With  a  me,  with  a  tom-me,"  interjected  tlie  tramp  as  be- 
fore. 

"  M— a— y,  May." 

"  With  a  mav,  with  a  me-may,  with  a  tom-me-may." 

"P— 1— e,  pel." 

"With  a  pel,  with  a  may-pel,  with  a  me-may-pel,  with  a  tom- 
me-may-pel." 

Having  concluded  this  game  of  words  the  tramp  next  asked  : 
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"  Where's  your  school  ?  " 

"  In  Gravesend,  sir." 

"  I  know  all  about  it.  I'm  only  a-trying  of  yer  to  see 
whether  yei''d  have  the  cheek  to  put  me  on  a  wrong  lay.  Wiio 
keeps  the  school  %  " 

"  Miss  Teebles,  sir." 

"  K'rect.  I'll  'clp  myself  to  a  lock  of  vcr  'air,  Tommy 
May  pie." 

Thrifty  Miller  was  inclined  to  regard  this  as  a  pleasant  jest, 
but  whcu  he  felt  the  tramp's  dreadful  knife  sawing  at  his  hair, 
and  beheld  a  great  lock  of  it  in  tlie  tramp's  hand,  he  altered 
his  opinion. 

"  This'll  do  to  spot  yer  by,"  said  the  tramp,  "  in  case  it  should 
come  into  yer  'oad  to  tlirow  me  over.  Take  the  advice  of  a 
honest  man,  and  don't  try  none  of  yer  games  on  me.  If  tiiat 
there  baskit  ain't  tilled  with  prime  fern  roots,  as'll  fetch  a  bob 
a  dozen  in  the  London  markit,  afore  three  o'clock  this  arternoon, 
it'll  be  a  matter  of  six  months'  'ard  labour  for  Tommy  Mayple. 
I've  got  three  witnesses  as'll  swear  yer  life  away  if  I  'old  up  my 
little  finger." 

Being  volubly  inclined,  he  would  have  found  much  more  to 
say  to  the  same  effect  had  he  not  been  startled  by  a  soinid  of  a 
trumpet. 

"  Wot's  that  1 "  he  cried  in  considerable  alarm.  "  Don't  tell 
me  it's  a  plant,  or  I'll  begin  a-skinuing  of  yer  !  " 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Thrifty  Miller,  "it's  Mr.  Pennyfold 
blowing  his  horn.     I  must  go,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"  Stop  a  bit,"  said  the  tramp,  seizing  Thrifty  Miller  by  the 
collar  and  digging  his  knuckles  into  the  boy's  neck  ;  "  who's  Mr. 
Pennyfold,  and  wot  does  he  mean  by  a-blowing  of  'is  'cm  ] " 

"  Please,  sir,  Mr.  Pennyfold's  the  gentleman  who  is  giving 
the  school-treat." 

"Jest  to  spite  me,  and  spile  my  little  game.  A  gentleman, 
is  he  % " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  A  gentleman's  a  cove  as  wears  a  gold  watch  and  chain." 

"  Mr.  Pennyfold  does,  sir,  all  over  his  waistcoat." 

"  And  a  dymen  ring,  and's  got  lots  of  tin." 

"  If  you  please,  sii',  Mr.  Pennyfold  is  rolling  in  money." 

"  How  did  he  come  'ere  %  ' 
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"  In  his  kerridge  !     Is  that  somewhcve's  'andy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  K'rect.  I  was  a-trvino-  of  ver  a2;ain.  'Ook  it  now  like  a 
flash  o'  lightning,  and  if  yer  don't  want  to  see  the  inside  of  a 
stone  jug,  fill  that  there  baskit  brimful  of  fern  roots  afore 
three  o'clock  this  arternoon.     Cut  it !  " 

He  had  not  to  order  twice.  Thrifty  Miller  was  too  glad  to 
escape. 

The  children  were  gradually  converging  to  the  appointed 
spot.  Many  would  have  missed  their  way  had  it  not  been  tliat 
their  steps  were  guided  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  which 
Mr.  Pennyfold  continued  to  blow  till  he  was  red  in  the  face. 
Miss  Peebles  was  the  last  to  arrive.  She  was  driving  three 
unruly  children  before  her,  with  waving  hands  and  arms  and 
energetic  sibilations,  as  though  they  were  poultry,  and  the 
sight  which  greeted  her  completely  took  away  her  breath. 
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There  were  forms,  arranged  in  a  semi-circle,  upon  which  the 
children,  in  obedience  to  instructions,  were  seating  themselves, 
with  looks  which  betokened  inward  disturbance.  In  front  of 
them,  to  their  left,  was  a  school  desk,  upon  which  lay,  omin- 
ously, a  number  of  lesson  books,  six  "  threatening  twigs  of 
birch,"  and  a  line  supple  cane.  In  front  of  them,  to  their 
right,  was  a  great  black-board.  Mrs.  Pennj'fold  and  the  young 
Pennyfolds  were  standing  in  dignified  positions,  prepared  to  act 
the  part  of  gentlefolk  who  had  come  to  witness  an  examination 
of  j\Iiss  Peebles'  pupils.  This  was  the  pleasant  surpi'ise  which 
Mr.  Pennyfold  had  in  store  for  the  kind-hearted  little  school- 
mistress and  her  children. 

A  school  examination  in  the  woods.  An  original  and  grand 
idea,  in  Mr.  Pennyfold's  opinion. 

What  could  be  healthier  and  more  exhilarating  to  the  minds 
of  the  young '',     Wliat  could  be  more  agreeable  to  them  ? 

But  setting  aside  this  pleasant  view  of  the  surprise,  Mr. 
Pennyfold  regarded  it  as  a  kind  of  moral  bath. 

The  pupils,  iiowever,  did  not  view  it  in  that  light.  They  had 
come  to  the  woods  to  play,  not  to  be  worried  and  badgered.  A 
holiday  meant  No  Lessons.  In  their  secret  minds  deep  dis- 
content was  brooding,  but  being,  as  it  were,  bound  hand  and 
foot  and  given  over  to  the  enemy,  they  did  not  dare  to  express 
their  discontent.     They  sat  in  gloomy  silence,  awaiting  events. 

Miss  Peebles  was  in  no  better  frame  of  mind.  For  once  in 
her  life  she  felt  inclined  to  rebel,  and  if  she  could  have  sum- 
moned to  her  aid  a  morsel  of  courage  she  would  have  re- 
monstrated with  Mr.  Pennyfold  and  begged  him  to  forego  the 
examination.  But  being  the  most  helpless  and  the  timidest  of 
women,  she  was  compelled,  by  the  very  weakness  of  her  nature, 
to  submit.  Moreover,  was  she  not  also  bound  hand  and  foot 
and  given  over  to  the  enemy  ?  Had  she  not  allowed  Mr. 
Pennyfold  to  constitute  himself  the  great  Panjandrum  of  her 
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schooU  And  then,  did  not  the  fate  of  her  pupils  rest  with 
him'?  If  she  thwarted  him,  he  might  order  the  empty  plea- 
sure-van back  to  Gravesend,  and  leave  her  and  the  children  to 
wander  through  the  wood.  Some  would  pi'obably  starve,  and 
some  become  gipsies,  and  she,  who  was  responsible  for  their 
safety,  would  be  called  to  account  by  their  parents  and  the  law. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  submit. 

The  mockery  of  it  was  that  J.lr.  Pennyfold  openly  declared, 
before  all  the  children,  that  it  was  expressly  to  gratify  her  he 
had  devised  the  surprise,  and  recalled  to  her  mind  the  cheerful 
readiness  with  which  she  had  acquiesced  in  his  suggestion  that 
they  should  combine  instruction  with  amusement  in  their 
excursion  to  the  woods. 

"You  doubtless,"  he  said  to  her  with  gracious  affability, 
"bear  in  mind  my  aphorism  that  nature  supplied  a  school-room 
so  grand  that  art  cannot  equal  it." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Miss  Peebles  faintly  ;  she  would  have  added 
a  "  but,"  had  not  the  word,  like  Macbeth's  Amen,  stuck  in  her 
throat. 

Having  thus  taken  her  on  his  side,  and  caused  the  children 
to  regard  her  as  a  common  enemy,  upon  whom  they  determined 
to  revenge  themselves  in  the  future,  Mr.  Pennyfold  took  the 
cane  from  the  desk  and  flourished  it  in  the  air.  Then  he 
said : 

"Now,  little  boys  and  girls,  we  will  commence." 

He  called  them  up  iudiscriminately,  and  put  questions  to 
them,  historical  and  otherwise,  and  propounded  problems  in 
weights  and  measures  and  simple  and  compound  proportion, 
and  generally  confounded  them  by  means  of  the  black-board, 
upon  which  he  illustrated  their  ignorance.  He  did  sums  in 
yards  of  calico,  and  tons  of  cheese,  and  firkins  of  butter,  and 
in  a  short  time  worked  the  children  up  into  such  a  state  of  be 
wildcrment,  that  they  gave  random  and  even  flippant  answers 
to  the  simplest  questions. 

Miss  Peebles  was  both  shocked  and  humbled.  Her  pupils 
were  not  clever ;  she  had  never  pretended  they  were  ;  and  it  is 
a  sad  truth  that  they  learned  very  little  from  her,  for  the 
Bufticient  reason  that  she  knew  very  little  herself.  She 
reached  the  depths  of  despair  when  Mr.  Pennyfold  asked  the 
children  to  give  him  an  aliquot  part  of  27.  Not  one  of  them 
could    answer,   and   Miss    Peebles    mentally   wished   that    the 
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ground  wouLl  open  and  swallow  lior,  she  was  so  fearful  tint  he 
would  ask  her  to  supply  him  with  the  information.  What  wa& 
an  aliquot  ?     For  all  she  knew,  it  mi<;ht  be  a  wild  beast. 

Mr.  Pennyfold  was  not  angry  at  the  ignorance  displayed  by 
the  children.  It  gave  him  opportunities  of  explaining,  of  ex- 
horting, of  dilating  upon  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  lower 
classes,  of  showing  them  up  and  showing  him.self  off.  He  was 
really  in  his  glory,  and  was  thoroughly  enjoying  himself. 

The  examination  cannut  be  said  to  have  been  successful,  and, 
at  the  conclusion,  refreshments  were  served  out  to  the  chiMren, 
who  were  then  told  they  might  go  and  play  again,  and  were 
furthermore  informed  by  Mr.  I'onnyfold  that  at  a  suitable  time  in 
the  afternoon  he  woidd  ilistribute  among  them  the  brand-new 
money  he  had  promised  to  give  them. 

"  It  will  be  to  your  advantage,"  said  Mr.  Pennyfold,  "  to 
keep  within  sound  of  the  horn.  Those  who  are  late  will  get 
nothing." 

Thrifty  Miller  separated  himself  from  his  companions,  and 
executed  the  ta.sk  set  him  by  the  tramp.  Tliere  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the  fern  roots  ;  parts  of  the  woods  were 
filled  with  them,  and  he  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  his 
movements  were  being  watched  by  the  tramp  that,  although  he 
saw  nothing  of  that  individual,  he  filled  the  basket  to  the  brim 
with  the  best  he  could  find.  He  did  not  take  any  boy  into  his 
confidence  ;  a  very  close  and  crafty  little  fellow  indeed  w;xs 
Thrifty  Miller. 

At  precisely  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Pennyfo-ld, 
having  lunched  sumptuously  with  his  family,  rose  from  the 
Persian  rug  upon  which  he  had  been  sitting,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stretching  himself.  A  picnic  in  pleasant  woods,  on  a 
balmy  day,  with  good  wine  and  food,  basking  in  the  sun  and  in 
the  bosom  of  one's  family,  is  not  to  be  despised.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Pennyfold  was  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the 
day's  proceedings. 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  regaling  his  family  with  mild  plati- 
tudes, which  in  their  eyes  were  gems  of  the  first  water,  and  on 
this  occasion  he  observed,  with  reference  to  the  ignorance  dis- 
played by  the  school  children,  "  There  is  nothing  perfect ; 
there  are  spots  on  the  sun." 

"  However  did  pa  find  that  out  ? "  whispered  Laurestina 
Pennyfold  to  her  sister  Eugenia. 
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Mr.  Pennyfold  cast  complacent  glances  around.  His  inner 
man  was  satisfied ;  he  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 

"  At  such  moments  as  this,"  he  said,  "  one  feels  desirous  of 
doing  good  to  those  beneath  one." 

"There's  the  money,  pa,"  said  Eugenia,  "you  are  going  to 
give  the  little  boys  and  girls." 

"  Thank  you,  Eugenia,"  said  Mr.  Pennyfold,  "  for  reminding 
me  ;  it  is  time  to  distribute  the  boiuity  and  to  get  the  children 
back  to  the  pleasure-van.  When  I  reflect  upon  this  day's  pro- 
ceedings I  feel  that  I  am  of  some  nse  to  my  species." 

His  wife  and  children  looked  up  at  him  in  awe.  The  parts 
they  had  played  in  the  school-treat  had  been  insignificantly 
small,  but  how  could  it  be  otherwise  1  When  Mr.  Pennyfold 
was  with  them,  they  were  as  lush-lights  burning  round  the  sun. 

He  looked  about  for  his  trumpet,  wherewith,  as  in  the  light- 
ness of  his  heart  he  expressed  it,  to  summon  his  merry,  merry 
men.  He  found  it,  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  was  aboiit  to  blow, 
when  his  very  breath  was  suspended  as  it  were  by  sounds  of 
altercation  thus  expressed  : 

"  Come  along  now  !  I've  got  you,  and  1  mean  to  keep  you. 
Ah,  would  you  !  " 

"  I  know  that  voice,"  said  Mr.  Pennyfold  ;  "  it  is  John  the 
coachman's." 

John  the  coachman's  voice  it  was,  and  he  appeared,  dragging 
by  the  collar  a  beetle-browed,  scowling-faced  ruffian,  upon 
whose  back  was  slung  a-  basket  filled  with  choice  fern- roots. 
None  other,  indeed,  than  Thrifty  Miller's  friend,  the  tramp. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  coachman  could  have  coped 
successfully  with  the  tramp  had  not  the  movements  of  the 
latter  been  hampered  by  the  basket  of  ferns.  They  tumbled 
into  the  presence  of  Mr.  Pennyfold,  struggling  violently. 

"  What  is  all  this  1 "  inquired  that  gentleman,  metaphori- 
cally putting  on  his  judicial  cap.     "  What  is  all  this,  John  1 " 

The  coachman  was  one  of  those  men  who  never  beat  about 
the  bush. 

"  I  caught  this  chap,"  he  said,  "  making  off  with  three  of  our 
silver  spoons  !  " 

"  What !  "  cried  Mr.  Pennyfold,  aghast.  "  With— three— of 
— my — silver — spoons  !  " 

A  pause  between  each  word  exhibited  the  felonious  act  in  its 
full  atrocity. 
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"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  coachman,  proilnciiifif  tlie  spoons  ;  "  here 
they  are,  sir.  Found  'em  sticking  out  of  tfiem  ferns  in  the 
basket." 

"  Fgrns  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pennyfold.  "  Also  doubtless 
stolen." 

Up  to  this  point  the  tramp  had  not  uttered  a  word,  but  the 
accusation  touched  his  pride. 

"  Stolen  !  "  he  cried.  "  Wot  d'yer  mean  ?  Do  I  look  like  a 
common  prig  1 " 

"  Never  saw  a  better  likeness,"  remarked  the  coachman. 

"And  them  spoons,"  continued  the  tramp,  "why,  3'er'd 
never  'ave  set  eyes  on  'em  agin  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me  !  I 
sees  'era  a-laying  on  tlic  ground,  and  I  ses  to  myself,  '  If  .some 
honest  cove  don't  take  'cm  to  the  gentleman  as  owns  'em, 
they're  as  good  as  in  the  melting-pot.'  ^^'hy,  I  was  a-bringing 
of  'em  to  yer,  and  I  ses  to  myself,  '  Perliaps  I'll  git  a  tiirip- 
penny  bit  for  restoring  of  'em.'  " 

"Tell  that,"  said  the  coachman,  "to  the  marines." 

"  It's  my  opinion,"  said  the  tramp,  "  as  this  'ere  servant  of 
yourn  put  'em  by  for  'is  own  eating,  and  now  he  roinids  on  me 
'cause  I've  sjjilet  his  little  game.  1  knows  a  gentleman  when 
I  sees  'im,  and  you're  one,  and  no  mistake.  I'm  a  respectable 
man,  that's  wot  I  am,  and  if  yer  wants  my  character,  I'll  git 
yer  one  from  my  last  place." 

"  Pentonyille,"  said  the  coachman. 

"  There  are  before  ns,"  said  Mr.  Pennvfold  magisterially, 
"  two  charges.  For  the  present  we  will  waive  the  spoons.  You 
say  yon  came  honestly  l)y  these  ferns,  which  assuredly  belong 
to  the  lordly  owner  of  this  estate.  How,  then,  do  they  happen 
to  be  found  in  j'our  i^ssession]  " 

"I  bought  'em.  Tliat's  a  good  title,  ain't  it?  I  paid  my 
own  'ai'd-earned  coin  for  'em." 

"  Of  whom  did  you  purchase  them  ?  "  asked  ^Ir.  Pennyfold. 

"  Of  who  ?  Why,  of  one  o'  them  school-boys — the  3'oung 
rip,  for  gitting  me  in  trouble  ! — as  yer've  give  the  treat  to,  and 
as  is  rampaging  these  'ere  woods." 

"  How  do  vou  know  that  I  am  giving  a  treat  to  the  chil- 
dren ] " 

"Why,  he  told  me,  that's  wot  he  did." 

"  Your  knowledge  is  a  colourable  defence.  Favour  me  with 
the  name  of  the  delinquent." 
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"  The  which  ] " 

"  The  name  of  the  boj^  who  sold  yon  the  ferns." 

"That's  easy,  'cause  I  made  him  give  it  me.  'Is  name's 
Tommy  Mayple.  He  sed  the  ferns  wos  'is'n,  and  I  wos  green 
enough  to  believe  'im.  I'll  Tommy  Mayple  'im  if  I  ketch  'old 
of  'im  !  " 

'•  Tiiomas  Mayple,  "  said  Mr.  Pennyfold,  very  much  scandal- 
ized, "shall  be  made  an  example  of.  But,  fellow,  your  story 
needs  verification,  and  as  with  respect  to  my  silver  spoons  you 
have  outraged  the  law,  I  give  you  in  custody  on  that  charge. 
Seize  him  !  " 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tramp  was  already  seized  by  John, 
the  coachman,  and  the  mandate  might,  therefore,  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  one  of  those  dramatic  instructions  of  which 
"  Load  him  with  chains  and  cast  him  in  the  castle  moat "  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  example.  It  was  not,  however,  in  this 
instance  entirely  a  figure  of  speech,  for  Mr.  Pennyfold  gave 
effect  to  it  by  advancing  with  dignified  motions  and  grasping 
the  right  arm  of  the  tramp,  tlie  coachman  iiaving  hold  of  his 
left.  The  moment  he  seized  it  a  change  of  front  occurred  in 
the  enemy's  position.  During  the  progress  of  the  scene  the 
tramp's  efforts  had  been  secretly  and  industriously  directed 
to  freeing  himself  from  the  incubus  of  the  basket  of  ferns, 
which;  hanging  at  his  back,  defeated  his  attempts  to  regain  his 
freedom.  His  efforts  were  rewarded  with  success,  and  simul- 
taneously with  Mr.  Pennyfold  laying  hands  on  him,  his  basket 
of  ferns  fell  to  the  ground.  Quick  as  liglitning  he  put 
his  foot  behind  the  coachman's  leg,  and  by  a  dexterous 
movement,  well  known  to  men  of  his  class,  tripped  his  captor 
up  ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  coachman  kissed  his  mother  earth 
tlian  Mr.  Pennyfold's  legs  flew  up  in  tlie  air,  and  he  fell  his 
full  length  on  the  broad  of  his  back,  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
remains  of  the  lunch,  which  but  a  few  minutes  since  had  set 
him  on  such  excellent  terms  with  his  fellowmen. 

When,  assisted  by  his  coachman,  who  was  first  on  his  feet, 
he  once  more  stood  erect,  his  appearance  was  deplorable.  His 
frilled  shirt  was  disordered,  his  hat  was  smashed  in,  his  white 
waistcoat  was  white  no  longer.  Never  in  his  life  had  such  an 
indignity  been  thrust  upon  him. 

He  glared  around.  The  tramp  had  vanished,  leaving  his 
basket   of  ferns  behind   him.     Vanished  also,  were  the  silver 
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spoons,  which  tlie  traiai)  hud  smitched  from  the  coachman's 
liand  as  he  tripped  him  np.  Mr.  Pemiyl'uld's  upset  had  upset 
liis  wife  and  children,  who  were  screaming  at  the  top  of  their 
voices. 

"  Silence,  woman  !  Silence,  children  !  Conduct  yourselves 
with  dignity,"  commanded  Mr.  I'ennyfuld.  "John,  brush  me 
down." 

Hail  Mr.  Penny  fold  been  in  his  usual  serene  mood,  he  would 
doubtless  have  expressed  his  indignation  at  being  treated  as  if 
he  were  one  of  his  own  horses  ;  for  John,  as  he  brushed  his 
master  down,  emitted  stable  sounds,  and  held  his  legs,  one 
after  the  other,  as  though  lie  were  afraid  Mr.  I'ennyfold  would 
suddenly  and  viciously  let  fly  with  his  heels.  But  Mr. 
Pennyfold's  attention  was  otiierwise  engrossed  ;  he  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  his  horn,  and  was  blowing  loud  and  dis- 
cordant blasts  thereon.  His  mental  conditiim  was  well 
illustrated  by  the  terrific  sounds  he  produced.  The  children 
scrambled  in  pell-mell  from  all  sides,  but  still  Mr.  I'ennyfold 
continued  to  blow  till  every  little  lu-chin  was  on  the  spot. 

"  Mercy  on  us,  sir ! ''  exclaimed  Miss  Peebles,  seeing  the 
state  he  was  in  ;  "  what  has  happened  ?  " 

"No  mattei',  madam,  no  matter,"  said  Mr.  Pennyfold,  wav- 
ing her  oft';  "the  disgraceful  circumstance  will  be  presently 
explained,  and  then,  madam,  perhaj^s  ymi  will  explain  why  you 
gave  a  false  character  to  that  boy  there." 

He  pointed  to  Tommy  Mayple,  whose  behaviour,  it  must  be 
confessed,  was  of  a  kind  to  raise  his  ire ;  for  so  comical  an 
appearance  did  Mr.  Peiniyfold  jiresent,  that  the  lad,  who  had 
a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  could  not  repress  a  smile. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pennyfold  majestically,  "smile  sir,  do  ! 
You  will  smile  presently  on  the  other  side  of  your  mouth. 
John,  separate  that  young  ruffian  from  his  companions,  and 
hold  him  tight." 

Tommy  Mayple,  in  bewilderment,  allowed  himself  to  be 
seized  and  held,  and  wondered  what  he  had  done.  As  for 
Thrifty  Miller,  when  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  basket  of  ferns,  his 
bones  fairly  rattled  with  fright  (he  was  a  very  skeleton  of  a 
boy),  and  he  turned  as  white  as  a  ghost  ;  and  when  Mr. 
Pennyfold  said,  "  Come  here  ! "  his  leg's  would  scarcely  carr^- 
him  ;  he  thought  his  last  moments  had  arrived.  But  his 
courage  began    to   return    at   the    unexpected    tones    of  Mr. 
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Pennyfold's  voice.     They  were  kind,  they  were  benign,  they 
were  even  fatherly. 

"  You  see  nothing  to  laugh  at,  my  boy  %  " 

"N-n-n-no,  sir." 

"  You  would  not  turn  and  sting  the  hand  that  fed  you]" 

"  N-n-n-no,  sir." 

"This  boy,"  said  Mr.  Pennyfold,  addressing  the  company 
generally,  "  will  elevate  himself ;  this  boy  will  rise,  and  will 
become  an  ornament  to  society.  It  is  not  my  intention,  little 
boys  and  girls,  to  make  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty.  I 
have  promised  to  present  you  with  pieces  of  new  money  from 
the  Mint,  and  I  shall  keep  my  promise.  There  will  be  one 
exception,  who,  if  he  is  not  xitterly  lost  to  shame,  may  be 
brought  to  confess  that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy.  Mrs. 
Pennyfold,  hand  me  that  bag.  Thank  you.  Little  boys  and 
girls,  you  will  file  before  me  in  slow  and  regular  order,  and 
iipon  receipt  of  the  donation  you  will  bow  or  curtsey,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  say,  '  Tliank  you,  sir,'  to  me,  and  '  Thank 
you,  my  lady,'  to  Mrs.  Pennyfold." 

Mr.  Pennyfold  opened  the  bag,  and  as  the  children  filed  past 
gave  to  each  of  them  a  brand-new  penny  piece.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  ceremony  he  addressed  them  again. 

"  You  will  have  observed  that  I  have  given  no  donation  to 
your  school-fellow.  Tommy  Mayple.  Why  do  I  deprive  him  of 
his  piece  of  money  and  give  it  to  Thrifty  Miller  ?  Because  he 
has  this  day  committed  an  act  which  horrifies  me.  I  request 
him  to  step  forward,  and  gaze,  if  he  can,  upon  that  basket  of 
ferns.    Let  him  go,  John." 

Tommy  Mayple  stepped  forward  and  looked  at  the  ferns,  and 
then  at  Mr.  Pennyfold. 

"Is  it  possible,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pennyfold,  "that  he  can  gaze 
upon  it  without  blushing  I  " 

"  What  have  I  got  to  blush  for?"  demanded  Tommy  Mayple. 

"What  have  you  got  to  blush  for?  Do  you  ask  that  question 
with  brazen  effrontery?  I  would  have  spared  you  had  you 
shown  a  proper  spirit  of  contrition,  but  I  will  now  expose  you 
to  your  fellow-pupils.  These  ferns  are  stolen  ferns,  and  Tommy 
Mayple  did  it." 

"  I  didn't !  "  cried' Tommy  Mayple. 

"  It  will  not  avail  you,  sir.  Your  accomplice  confessed,  and 
made  a  clean  breast  of  it  before  he  escaped.     I  shall  consider 
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what  is  1  est  to  be  done  with  yoii.  Is  an}'  boy  or  girl  in  a 
position  to  come  forward  as  a  witness  against  him  ?" 

There  was  perfect  silence ;  not  a  child  moved  ;  and  it  must 
be  said,  although  they  were  overwhelmed  at  the  revelation  of 
Tommy  Mayple's  wickedness,  that  they  were  all  sorry  for  him 
— with  the  exception  of  Thrifty  Miller. 

"  In  the  absence  of  witnesses,"  contmued  Mr.  I'ennyfold, 
"  and  there  being  no  likelihood  of  our  being  alilo  to  airest  his 
accomplice,  tliis  wrfctched  youth  will  probably  escape  the  eon- 
sequences  of  his  crime.  Let  him  ponder  on  it,  and,  if  it  is  not 
too  late,  let  him  resolve  to  reform  and  become  an  honest  boy 
for  the  future.  Whether  he  does  so  or  not,  I,  for  my  part,  will 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him.  I  wash  my  hands  of 
Thomas  Mayple." 

All  merriment  was  at  an  end  ;  a  dark  cloud  rested  upon  the 
(lay's  enjoyment,  and  the  children  looked  at  Tommy  Mayple  in 
doubt  and  fear.  He  was  very  pale,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
mix  with  them.  It  was  only  when  poor  little  Miss  Peebles 
drew  him  aside,  and  said  to  him  mournfully  :  "  0,  Tommy, 
Tommy  ;  how  could  you — how  could  you  %  "  that  he  exclaimed 
passionately  : 

"  If  it  Avas  the  last  word  I  ever  had  to  speak,  ma'am,  I  didn't 
do  it  ! " 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  STOLEN   TREASURE. 

Th.;ough  the  dark  woods  crept  Michael  Featherstone.  There 
was  no  moon,  and  the  only  sounds  which  broke  the  pervading 
stillness  were  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  the  swaying  of  slender 
trees  and  branches,  and  the  stealthy  tread  of  Michael  Feattier- 
stone's  footsteps.  Ever  and  anon  he  paused,  now  in  caution, 
now  in  fear,  and  peered  into  the  gloom,  creating  therein 
impalpable  shapes  which  would  have  caused  him  to  tiy  in  terror 
from  the  road  he  was  traversing  had  not  his  reason  and  his 
strong  will  conquered  the  delusions.  He  had  had  a  tiring  and 
exhausting  day — a  day  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  come 
to  an  end — but  he  experienced  no  sense  of  fatigue.  No  com- 
punctions oppressed  him  with  respect  to  the  wrong  he  was 
meditating  and  had  resolved  to  commit ;  no  compassion  for  the 
benefactor  whom  he  had  driven  to  madness,  nor  for  the  young 
man  whose  life  he  had  ruined,  caused  him  to  falter  on  his  way! 
The  lust  of  gold  was  in  his  soul,  and  remorse,  sin-laden  as  it 
was,  lay  dormant  for  awhile.  What  chiefly  weighed  upon  him 
was  fear  for  his  own  safety  and  for  tlie  successful  execution  of 
the  task  upon  which  he  was  engaged. 

During  the  day  he  had  secreted  a  pick  and  shovel,  which  he 
had  bought  of  a  hedger  and  ditcher  for  a  couple  of  shillings, 
and  he  was  now  proceeding  to  the  spot  in  which  he  had  con- 
cealed them.  His  progress  was  slow,  and  he  silently  congratu- 
lated himself  that  many  hours  of  darkness  must  elapse  before 
daylight  dawned.  He  found  the  tools  he  had  purchased,  and 
then  he  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  hidden  treasure. 

It  was  about  a  mile  from  the  spot  in  which  he  had  placed 
the  pick  and  shovel,  and  he  calculated  that  it  would  take  him 
nearly  an  hour  to  reach  it.  By  that  time  it  would  be  one  o'clock. 
He  struck  a  match  and  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  midnight ; 
thus  far  he  had  not  wasted  a  minute.  As  he  threw  the  lighted 
match  on  the  ground,  he  saw  two  gleaming  eyes  in  the  grass 
which  for  a  moment  appalled  him.     He  laughed  aloud  at  the 
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fancy,  iind  dug  his  hctls  into  the  grass  to  stamp  it  out.  He 
had  prepared  himself  for  such  imaginary  terrors,  and  with 
strange  sophistry  had  twisted  them  into  a  justification  of  his 
wrong-doing. 

"  I  shall  have  paid  for  the  money,"  he  thought ;  "  it  is  well 
earned,  and  belongs  to  me  by  right,  as  a  set-ofF  against  the 
trouble  and  the  danger." 

Of  one  possible  phase  of  the  adventure  he  never  lost  sight ; 
that  he  might  be  watched  and  tracked  by  a  person  who  had 
found  James  Whitelock's  Confession,  It  was  not  probable  ;  it 
was  indeed  scarcely  possible ;  and  he  was  prepared  for  it  up  to 
the  point  of  discovery.  Beyond  that  point  he  wouLi  not  allow 
his  thoughts  to  travel.  Resolutely  he  beat  them  back,  but  he 
grasped  his  pick  with  ferocious  determination,  and  once  ho 
raised  it  and  struck  at  a  tree  with  cruel  force.  Who  crossed 
his  path  would  have  to  take  the  consequences.  What  those 
consequences  were,  and  to  what  fearful  goal  they  might  lead 
him,  he  refused,  with  set  teeth,  to  consider.  It  was  to  be  left 
to  accident ;  he  would  not  take  upon  himself  the  res[)onsibility 
of  deciding  anything  that  might  be  construed  into  violence. 
Thus  did  he  endeavour  to  purge  himself  from  possible  blood- 
guiltiness. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  he  arrived  at  the  old  chestnut  tree, 
beneath  the  overhanging  branches  of  which  the  treasure  was 
buried.  Although  no  actual  obstacles  had  presented  themselves 
to  arrest  his  pi'Ogress,  he  had  been  beset  by  disturbing  visions 
which  took  the  shape  of  moving  shadows  mysteriously  threaten- 
ing him,  of  monstrous  forms  in  the  near  distance,  of  spirit  faces 
looking  down  upon  him  from  the  trees,  of  giant  hands  stretched 
fortli  to  seize  him.  He  could  not  divest  himself  of  these 
terrors,  but  he  fought  his  way  through  them  ;  neither  they  nor 
the  accusing  voices  he  heard  in  the  sobbing  wind,  which  was 
increasing  in  strength,  could  divert  him  from  his  purpose. 

At  length  the  supreme  moment  had  arrived.  In  darkness 
and  solitude  he  was  about  to  test  the  truth  of  James  White- 
lock's  Confession. 

He  had  provided  himself  with  a  small  dark  lantern,  which 
he  now  lighted.  It  was  a  difficult  matter,  for  the  wind  con- 
tinned  to  rise.  "  There  will  be  rain  before  the  night  is  over," 
he  muttered.  "All  the  better.  The  heavier  it  falls,  the  more 
surely  will  it  efface  all  traces  of  unusual  disorder."     His  lantern 
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being  lighted,  he  peered  round.     No  soul  was  near  ;  he  was  so 
far  safe. 

He  counted  the  arched  branches  of  the  tree,  and  tying  a 
piece  of  cord  to  the  centre  branch,  carried  it  to  the  trunk,  and 
affixed  it  there  by  means  of  a  nail.  Then  with  his  pick  he  dug 
a  straight  line  to  the  trunk,  and  releasing  the  cord,  folded  it 
into  two  equal  lengths,  and  thus  arrived  at  the  exact  spot  in- 
dicated in  the  Confession.  Raising  his  pick,  he  dug  it  deep 
into  the  earth.  As  he  did  so  he  was  startled  by  a  cold  touch 
upon  his  hand  \  it  was  merely  a  spot  of  rain,  and  he  wiped  it 
off  with  the  air  of  a  braggart.  Then  he  set  to  work  in  earnest. 
With  the  light  of  tlie  lamp  to  assist  him,  he  dug  for  half  an  hour 
without  pausing.  It  was  work  to  which  he  had  never  been  ac- 
customed, but  he  threw  so  desperate  an  energy  into  it  that  he 
accomplished  more  than  a  skilful  digger  would  have  done  in 
double  the  time  ;  already  he  had  cleared  a  space  of  about  three 
feet  square  by  two  deep.  So  engrossed  was  he  in  his  task  that 
he  scarcely  noticed  the  rain  which  was  now  beginning  to  fall. 
The  full  strength  of  the  storm,  however,  was  not  yet  upon  him. 
AVith  no  more  delay  than  was  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  his 
spent  breath,  he  resumed  his  labour,  and  by  two  o'clock  stood 
in  the  shaft  at  a  depth  of  four  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Before  he  reached  this  depth  he  allowed  his  impatience 
to  obtain  the  mastery  over  him.  Meeting  with  no  signs  of  the 
box  in  which  the  bank-notes  were  said  to  be  deposited,  he 
muttered,  with  passionate  force,  "  If  you  have  played  me  a 
trick,  James  Whitelock,  I'll  make  it  the  worst  day's  work  you 
have  ever  done.  You  shall  find  how  dangerous  it  is  to  play 
with  an  edged  tool  like  Michael  Featherstone."  He  was  not 
to  be  disappointed,  however,  nor  had  he  long  to  wait  for  the 
realisation  of  his  hopes.  His  pick  struck  upon  a  wooden  sur- 
face. With  a  loud  cry  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  tore  the 
earth  with  his  nails,  and  soon  held  in  his  hands  the  box  de- 
scribed in  the  Confession.  Had  his  life  depended  upon  it,  he 
could  not  at  that  moment  have  restrained  the  open  expression 
of  his  exultation. 

"  At  last,  at  last,"  he  cried,  "  fortune  is  mine,  and  I  am  a 
made  man  !  What  would  you  give,  Warren  Earnshaw,  to  be 
here  at  this  moment  ?  Who  is  the  gentleman  now,  j^ou  or  I "? 
You  are  properly  punished  for  your  pride  and  arrogance.  You 
hated   me  ahvays,  and   took   pains   to   make   me  aware   of  it. 
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Shall  I  crawl  at  your  feet  and  forget  your  insolence  ?  Shall  I 
forget  your  blows  and  your  threats,  and  the  pains  you  were  about 
to  take  to  put.  me  in  a  felon's  dock  ?  A  likely  thing,  indeed  ! 
You  flung  my  father's  disgrace  in  ray  face,  did  you  {  I  shall 
live  to  see  you  lower  than  he  was,  viler  than  he  was.  Why, 
iny  fine  gentleman,  you  have  played  into  my  hands.  Had  you 
not  informed  me  this  afternoon  that  your  father  did  not  know 
the  numbers  of  the  notes  he  recovered  for  the  bank — no,  not 
for  the  bank  ;  for  me  ! — I  might  well  have  had  some  fear  in 
changing  them.  I5iit  with  this  knowledge  I  am  absolutely  safe. 
Who  can  touch  me — who  ]  A  little  caution — nothing  more  is 
needed,  and  it  shall  be  exercised.  As  for  you,  James  White- 
lock,  1  know  how  to  silence  you.  How  mistaken  in  me  you 
are  if  you  expect  me  ever  to  admit  that  I  found  the  treasure 
you  buried  !  You  have  also  taught  me  a  lesson,  and  1  shall 
know  how  to  profit  by  it." 

Here  a  sudden  apprehension  overcame  him.  He  had  not 
yet  assured  himself  that  the  notes  were  in  the  box.  He  hastily 
ripped  up  the  canvas  and  prized  the  lid  with  his  pocket-knife. 
Tliere,  beneath  a  heap  of  shavings,  lay  the  bank-notes  for  four 
tliousand  pounds.  He  carefully  extracted  them,  and  nailed  up 
the  box,  and  rejiaiied  as  well  as  he  could  the  ripped  canvas  in 
which  it  was  wrapped.  This  done,  he  replaced  the  box  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  sliovelled  back  the  earth,  scattering 
and  stamping  the  dead  leaves  above  it.  'I'lie  rain,  which  was 
now  falling  heavily,  and  the  wind,  which  had  risen  to  a  gale, 
(lid  not  impede  him.  Tiie  vivid  liiihtning  flashed  around  him, 
and  the  thunder  rolled  through  the  forest.  He  was  grateful 
for  the  storm,  knowing  that  any  disturbance  of  the  surface  of 
the  ground  would  certainly  be  ascribed  to  its  violence. 

"  Now  you,  James  Whitelock,  or  any  man,"  he  thought, 
"  may  come  here  and  dig  for  treasure.  I  wish  you  joy  of  what 
you  will  find." 

As  he  stepped  out  of  the  arch  a  flash  of  lightning  almost 
blinded  him  ;  it  struck  the  forked  branches  of  the  old  tree,  and 
tore  them  from  the  trunk.  Had  Michael  Featherstone  delayed 
another  moment  he  would  have  been  lying  dead  upon  the  spot. 
Somewhat  awed  by  his  escajje,  and  impiously  ascribing  it  to 
his  good  luck,  he  made  his  way  slowly  through  the  woods,  and 
when  he  had  gone  a  mile  he  flung  away  his  pick  and  shovel. 
That  done,  he  passed  through  the  storm,  safe  and  unhurt,  hug- 
ging the  stolen  treasure  to  his  breast. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

DREAMS. 

And  while  Michael  Featherstone  proceeds  upon  his  guilty  way, 
to  the  doom  which  shall  fall  upon  him  in  the  years  to  come, 
Warren  Earnshaw  is  dreaming  of  a  happy  future  with  Mary 
Graham.  Deep  in  his  soul  have  sunk  the  beautiful  lessons  she 
has  taught  him,  and  he  dreams  that  his  father,  with  reason 
restored,  is  living  with  tliem  in  their  modest  home,  in  which 
faith,  and  hope,  and  love  are  the  guiding  stars.  Wealth  does 
not  fall  to  his  share  :  he  is  poor  always,  but  he  is  contented, 
for  the  unmerited  shame  which  was  thrust  upon  him  is  removed, 
and  men  look  on  him  with  respect ;  and  by  his  side,  her  tender 
eyes  shining  on  him,  walks  the  true  and  faithful  woman  whose 
prayers  and  holy  influence  purify  his  soul,  and  keep  him  in  the 
path  which,  lighted  by  God's  lamps,  leads  to  eternity. 

And  Mary  Graham  sleeps  with  a  smile  upon  her  lips.  More 
earnestly  than  ever  has  she  pi'ayed  to-night  for  tlie  beloved  one 
in  whose  cause  she  would  gladly  yield  her  life.  Sweet  messages 
come  to  her  in  her  dreams,  and  she  is  happy.  The  present  is 
peaceful,  the  future  bright,  and  heaven  is  on  their  side. 

And  Tommy  Mayple  tosses  about  and  clenches  his  fists,  and 
sobs  at  the  false  accusation  which  lies  at  his  door ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  grief  he  laughs  aloud  at  Mr.  Pennyfold's  comical 
appearance.  But  he  is  punished  for  his  levity,  for  an  otticer  of 
the  law  suddenly  appears  and  beckons  him  to  prison. 

Miss  Peebles'  dreams  are  synonymous.  Mr.  Pennyfold 
appears  to  her  in  the  shape  of  a  giant  policeman,  dragging 
Tommy  Mayple  along,  with  manacles  on  his  wrists,  while  she 
wrings  her  hands  and  cries  : 

"  Ob,  Tommy,  Tommy  !  how  coiild  you  :  how  could  you  1 " 

Mr.  Pennyfold  dreams  not.  He  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  just, 
and  liis  rest  is  not  disturbed  by  fancies. 

Thrifty  Miller  rolls  ecstatically  in  his  bed.  In  his  dreams  he 
is  rolling  in  money,  and  everybody  is  afraid  of  him  and  bowing 
to  him. 
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reter  Lamb  druains  of  liis  old  mother.  Slie  is  not  dead,  Imt 
is  sailing  with  him  over  blue  seas,  and  they  are  standing  on 
the  deck  of  the  toy  ship,  looking  at  a  cottage  and  a  revolving 
windmill,  while  the  musical-box  is  playing  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home." 

The  old  church  bells  are  softly  pealing,  and  Philip,  the 
crii)])le-student,  dreams  that  he  has  written  a  book,  ami  that 
all  the  world  is  reading  it.  It  is  a  book  in  which  noble  thought 
has  found  expression,  and  men  are  made  the  better  for  it.  He 
has  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  suffering  humanity,  and  his 
soul  is  glad. 

Thus  on  the  tide  of  time  glide  they  all  into  the  future. 


THE  EXn  OF  THE  FIRST  PART. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

THE  STORY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MICHAEL  FEATHERSTONE,  THE  PROSPEROUS  SPECULATOR. 

Seven  years  have  passed,  and  my  story  re-opens  in  a  narrow 
street,  leading  out  of  the  main  arteries  of  poorer  London,  East 
End  way,  where  Warren  Earnshaw  and  his  wife  Mary  are  living 
a  life  of  humbleness  and  poverty,  with  Grandfather  Earnshaw 
and  their  twin  children,  Philippa  and  Raymond. 

Within  a  mile  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  Earnshaws  re- 
sided also  the  man  Michael  Featherstone,  whose  false  evidence 
had  ruined  his  benefactor.  He  was  reputed  to  be  very  rich  ; 
he  was  undoubtedly  very  prosperous.  He  was  a  speculator  in 
house  property,  and  being  shrewd,  close,  unscrupulous,  and 
amazingly  clever  in  driving  hard  bargains,  and  having,  more- 
over, a  store  of  ready-money  at  command,  his  speculations  were 
wondei-fully  successful.  He  was  witliout  kith  or  kin,  and  his 
habits  were  penurious.  His  sole  aim  in  life  appeared  to  be  to 
grow  richer  and  riclier — to  what  end,  being  a  lonely  man,  with- 
out one  single  link  of  love  to  bind  him  to  his  fellows,  he  did  not 
stop  to  inquire.  The  pleasure  of  possession  was  sufficient 
ibr  him,  as  it  is  for  many  over  whose  soul  is  cast  the  fatal 
glamour  of  gold. 

He  had  in  his  employ  three  persons  to  whom,  be  sure,  he 
l^aid  the  barest  pittance,  keeping  them  v/ell  under  his  thumb, 
as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  himself  with  respect  to 
those  with  whom  he  had  dealings.  At  first,  when  he  com- 
menced speculating  in  rents,  he  had  but  one  servant,  James 
Whitelock,  a  man  who  had  met  with  a  severe  accident  which 
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had  completely  paralysed  his  right  side  and  limbs.  Some  other 
connectiuu  than  that  of  master  and  servant  united  these  men, 
but  its  nature  was  not  disclosed.  Despite  his  affliction,  James 
Whitclock  was  useful  to  Michael  Featlierstone.  In  the  collec- 
tion of  rents  due  to  his  employer  he  was  merciless  ;  relentlessly 
he  stood  by  his  bond,  and  many  a  poor  family  had  he  turned 
despairingly  into  the  streets.  His  own  pitiable  condition  was 
an  a<Uled  terror  to  those  whom  he  oppressed  under  the  shadow 
of  tlie  law  ;  instead  of  inspiring  him  v.'ith  pity  for  others,  it 
rendered  him  pitiless,  and  thus  there  was  a  certain  ruthless 
fitness  in  his  being  agent  to  a  man  who  had  but  one  passion — 
gold ! 

When  Michael  Featherstone's  speculations  grew  more  ex- 
tensive, he  took  into  his  employ  two  clerks,  with  whom  we  are 
already  acquainted — Thrifty  Miller  and  Tliomas  Mayple.  As 
young  men,  they  had  come  to  London  to  seek  their  fortune, 
and  liad  settled  down  to  it,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  in  humble 
association  with  Michael  Featlierstone.  The  great  recom- 
mendation in  his  eyes  was  that  they  were  both  good  at  figures, 
Thomas  Mayple  being  by  far  the  more  skilful  of  the  two. 
Thrifty  Miller  was  a  smaller  and  meaner  edition  of  Michael 
Featherstone,  and  a  faithful  estimate  of  the  comrades  may  be 
gathered  from  what  follows. 

The  wages  these  two  young  men  received  were  barely  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  board  and  lodging,  and  Thomas  Mayple  spent 
every  penny  of  his,  and  was,  moreover,  in  ever-increasing  debt 
to  his  once  schoolmate,  thrifty  in  name  and  thrifty  in  nature. 
The  mystery  was  how  Thrifty  Miller  managed  to  save,  but  save 
he  did  by  hook  or  crook ;  living  on  a  crust,  which  he  would 
rather  beg  than  buy.  An  explanation  is  partly  aflbrded  in  the 
fact  that  the  two  young  men  lodged  together  in  one  room,  and 
that  Thrifty  Miller  frequently  shared  Thomas  Mayple's  meal, 
never  by  any  chance  returning  the  compliment  by  offering  to 
stand  treat  himself.  Towards  the  end  of  each  week  the  more 
generous  of  these  companions  w^as  compelled  to  borrow  a  few 
pence  of  the  more  niggardly,  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
These  loans  were  acknowledged  by  Thomas  Mayple  in  paper 
obligations,  most  carefully  drawn  out  by  Thrifty  Miller,  com- 
mencing with  the  words :  "  I  Promise  to  Pay  on  demand,"  or 
"  One  Month  after  date  I  Promise  to  pay  "  such  and  such  sums  ; 
the  interest  added  by  the  lender  being  of  such  usurious  magni- 
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tudc  that  it  wmild  have  excited  the  envy  and  the  admiration 
of  all  the  villainous  money-lenders  who  grow  fat  upon  human 
simplicity  and  credulity.  From  time  to  time  as  they  fell  due, 
or  when  demand  was  made  by  Thrifty  Miller,  these  paper 
obligations  were  renewed  with  more  interest  added,  until  Thomas 
May  pie  owed  his  comrade  a  sum  so  vast,  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  he  could  not  hope  to  repay  it  within  the  biblical . 
term  of  a  man's  existence.  The  veiy  clothes  he  stood  upright 
in  belonged  to  Thrifty  Miller,  who  purchased  them  of  him, 
piece  by  piece,  or  took  them  for  interest  due,  and  lent  them 
back  at  so  much  a  week  for  boots,  so  much  a  week  for  shirt,  so 
much  a  week  for  trousers,  waistcoat,  and  coat,  and  always  with 
interest  added.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Thomas  Mayple  could 
blow  his  own  nose  without  it  costing  him  something.  Had 
Thrifty  Miller  been  so  inclined,  he  could  liave  legally  stripped 
his  sj^endthrift  friend,  and  sent  him  stark  naked  into  the 
world.  His  constant  advice  and  words  of  council  were  proof  of 
the  goodness  of  his  intentions.  "  You  really  must  be  more 
careful,  Tom,  you  really  must,  or  you  will  come  to  grief." 
"  Take  care  of  your  farthings,  Tom,  and  your  pounds  will  take 
care  of  themselves."  "  Why  did  you  buy  that  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  ham  ior  supper  last  night  '\  It  was  very  nice,  and  I 
enjoyed  it ;  but  it  was  too  extravagant — really  too  extravagant." 
"  When  you  lend  money  to  anyone,  Tom,  always  be  sure  that 
you  have  good  secvu-ity  for  it."  AVhat  could  be  more  disinter- 
ested? Tln-ifty  Miller  was  for  ever  throwing  these  pearls  at 
his  friend,  and  warning  him  of  the  sword  that  hung  over  his 
head. 

Did  this  trouble  Thomas  Mayple  1  Not  a  whit.  Easy,  good- 
natured,  generous,  and  careless,  he  cared  not  for  to-morrow,  and 
in  the  teeth  of  his  own  complicated  involvements,  he  would 
often  borrow  a  penny  to  give  to  a  beggar  in  the  streets.  His 
state  was  undoubtedly  the  happier  of  the  two — by  which  de- 
claration it  is  not  intended  to  set  him  up  as  an  example  worthy 
of  imitation.  Yet  am  I  sometimes  in  my  heart  secretly  glad 
that  there  are  reprobates  in  the  world  who  do  not  too  tena- 
ciously hug  to  their  breasts  the  maxim  that  charity  begins  and 
ends  at  home.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  have  heard  it  severely 
distilled  from  the  lips  of  rich  men  living  in  hotbeds  of  luxury, 
while  misery  and  desolation  stare  them  daily  in  the  face. 

Many  wei'e  the  shifts  Thrifty  Miller  resorted  to  in  those  days 
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to  fippcaso  the  cravings  of  his  stomach,  so  that  he  might  save  a 
penny.  With  i)lenty  of  m(jney  in  Iiis  pocket  he  wonld  walk  in 
the  evening  to  Covent  (Jarden  market,  and  hunt  among  tlie  dis- 
carded ji-arbaue  for  fruit  which  it  would  have  been  an  offencd 
against  the  hiw  to  sell.  Early  in  the  morning  lie  would  prowl 
about  Houndsditch  and  St.  Mary  Axe,  and  turn  over  the  sweep- 
ings of  the  wholesale  warehouses,  which  lay  in  the  gutters 
waiting  for  the  scavenger's  cart,  on  the  cliance  of  finding  a 
stray  pencil  or  a  few  pens.  He  fretpiently  found  such  treasures, 
and  converted  them  into  money. 

A  model  of  industry  he,  with  figures,  figures,  figures,  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  in  his  heart  and  in  his  brain,  from 
morn  to  ni<rht  and  from  niirht  to  morn.  PeniuMous  as  Michael 
Featherstone  was,  he  was  a  prince  in  comparison  with  this 
young  man,  who  intended,  willy  nilly,  to  die  a  rich  man. 

After  a  time  he  began  in  his  spare  moments  to  trade  on  his 
own  account.  He  started  as  a  tallyman,  confining  his  opera- 
.  tions,  in  the  first  place,  to  weak,  foolish  women,  whom  he  cajoled 
into  the  purchase  of  ribbons,  dress  pieces,  chimney  ornaments, 
and  gilt  rings  and  chains,  for  which  they  paid  at  so  much  a 
week,  interest  being  added  when  thev  were  in  arrears.  In  the 
collection  of  these  dues  he  employed  Thomas  Mayplc,  so  they 
both  of  them  served  two  masters  at  one  time.  Thomas  Mayple 
sei'ved  Thrifty  Miller  and  Michael  Featherstone.  Tiirifty 
Miller  served  ^Ii(•llael  Featherstone  and  himself.  Starting  on 
the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder,  he  distanced  many  a  better  man 
in  that  mad  race  which  nine  out  of  every  ten  are  running, 
without  thought  of  the  common  goal  at  which  all  must  stop. 
His  ambition  even  reached  the  height  of  starting  a  bank.  His 
office  was  the  parlour  of  a  small  house,  for  which  he  paid  a 
rental  of  four  shillings  a  week.  Across  the  one  window  of  this 
room  was  stretched  a  wire  blind  upon  which  was  painted  : 
"  The  Mutual  Self-Confidence  Bank.  Secretary,  Thomas 
Mayple,  Esq."  He  had  thousands  of  bills  printed  and  circul- 
ated, announcing  that  the  Mutual  Self-Coufidence  Bank  was 
ready  to  make  Advances  and  issue  Loans  of  from  Five  Shillings 
upwards,  at  a  Moderate  Bate  of  Interest,  to  Working  Men, 
Tradesmen,  and  others,  upon  Personal  Security ;  that  the 
Advances  could  be  repaid  by  Easy  Instalments,  weekly,  fort- 
nighth',  or  monthh^,  at  the  Option  of  the  Borrower ;  that  the 
Utmost  Secrecy  might  be  relied  upon  ;  that-  the  Office  Hours 
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were  from  8  to  10  p.m.  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
evenings  ;  and  that  all  communications  were  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Thomas  May  pie,  Esq.  Thrifty  Miller  had 
this  easy-natured  factotum  as  completely  in  his  power  as  if  he 
were  a  fish  wriggling  on  a  hook.  Flies  hovered  rovmd  the  web 
of  the  Self-Confidence,  and  some  were  caught.  Thrifty  Miller's 
ambition  bade  fair  to  be  satisfied.  More  will  be  heard  of  his 
doings.     Return  we  now  to  Michael  Featherstone. 

With  capital  henchmen  at  his  beck  and  call,  his  money 
accumulating  with  every  beat  of  the  pulse  which  marks  the 
record  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  he  extended  his  sphere  of 
operations,  and  began  to  build  houses  on  freehold  land.  Of  one 
of  his  pieces  of  property  he  made  a  personal  memorial,  by  call- 
ing it  Featherstone  Buildings.  It  was  a  cxd  de  sac,  with  a 
frontage  to  a  main  road,  a  pair  of  iron  gates  guarding  its 
entrance.  There  were  ten  two-storey  houses  on  each  side  of 
Featherstone  Buildings,  numbered  from  1  to  20,  and  one 
imposing  house,  No.  21,  four  stories  in  height,  at  the  end.  It 
was  this  building  which  blocked  up  the  thoroughfare.  In  front 
of  each  house,  which  was  approached  by  two  steps,  was  a  small 
garden,  enclosed  by  wooden  palings  and  a  small  wooden  gate, 
painted  green.  A  janitor  was  appointed,  who  lived  in  No.  I, 
and  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  iron  gates  which  shut 
Featherstone  Buildings  from  the  outer  world.  None  but 
tenants  and  their  friends  were  allowed  upon  this  miniature 
estate.  From  the  tenant  of  each  house  the  janitor,  who  was  an 
old  gardener,  received  a  weekly  stip  end  of  sixpence,  in  return 
for  which  he  kept  the  little  laits  of  garden  in  trim ;  and  as 
many  of  their  tenants  really  took  pride  in  their  houses,  and 
spent  a  few  pence  occasionally  on  seeds  and  flowers,  Feather- 
stone Buildings  became  quite  an  institution  in  the  neighbour- 
hood by  reason  of  its  rural  appearance.  It  was  truly  an  oasis 
in  the  squalid  East,  and  the  youth  of  the  adjacent  thorough- 
fares— who,  in  the  matter  of  clothes,  were  qualified  to  serve  in 
Falstaff  s  ragged  regiment— used  to  peep  through  the  gates  and 
feast  their  eyes  upon  the  flowers  which  struggled  into  existence 
there.  In  the  apartments  on  the  top  floor  of  No.  21,  Feather- 
stone Buildings,  lived  Michael  Featherstone  himself;  and  at 
that  time,  Warren  Earnshaw,  his  wife,  father,  and  twin-children, 
then  eighteen  months  old,  lived  together  within  a  mile  of  the 
man  who  had  ruined  them. 
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Wauren  held  a  situation  as  clerk  in  a  wholesale  tea  warehouse, 
on  a  weekly  wage  of  twenty-five  shillings,  and  though  Mary,  in 
her  leisure  moments  did  a  little  lacework,  the  cares  of  the 
humble  home,  no  less  than  Warren's  insistence  that  she  should 
not  over-work  herself,  prevented  her  I'rom  earning  any  great  siun. 
Their  united  weekly  earnings  seldom  exceeded  thirty  sliillings, 
upon  which  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  make  lioth  ends  meet,  as 
the  saying  is.  Mary,  however,  was  a  careful  housekeeper,  and 
she  not  only  successfully  solved  the  problem,  but  managed  to 
maintain  an  air  of  respectability  which  lifted  tlie  little  family 
above  the  level  of  its  neighbours.  A  fair  share  of  happmess 
■was  enjoyed  in  this  modest  home,  and  if,  as  was  frequently  the 
case,  Warren's  face  grew  clouded  when  he  thought  of  the  future, 
Mary's  smiles  and  unremitting  tenderness  never  faileil  to  cheer 
him.  So  things  went  on,  until,  in  an  evil  hour,  Michael  Feather- 
stone  and  the  Karnshaws  met. 

Father  and  son,  in  pux-suance  of  their  usual  custom  when 
the  weather  was  fine,  were  walking  together  on  a  summer 
evening,  while  Mary  put  the  children  to  bed  and  prepared  the 
frugal  supper.  Generally  they  walked  to  the  west  of  the  City, 
but  on  this  evening  they  turned  eastward,  in  the  direction  of 
Featherstone  Buildings.  They  liad  never  heard  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  place,  and  Warren  would  have  passed  on  without 
observing  it,  had  not  his  father  suddenly  stopped  before  the 
iron  gates,  over  which  was  painted  in  conspicuous  letters  the 
name  of  the  little  estate.  Looking  back  to  see  what  had  at- 
tracted his  father's  attention,  Warren's  eyes  fell  upon  the  words. 

"See,  Warren,  see,"  whispered  the  old  man,  pointing  up- 
wards, "  Featherstone  Buildings  ! " 

His  face  was  white;  Warren's  also.  The  memories  recalled 
by  the  name  of  Featherstone  were  veiy  bitter. 

Warren  was  the  first  to  recover  himself ;  he  feared  the  effect 
of  any  violent  emotion  on  his  father's  mind. 
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"  Come,"  he  said,  laj'ing  his  hand  on  his  father's  arm,  "  we 
m\ist  think  of  getting  home.     Mary  will  be  anxious  about  us." 

The  old  man  would  not  move.  He  stood  with  his  head  bent 
forward  gazing  on  a  figure  which  was  advancinsj-  towards  them 
up  the  narrow  path  between  the  houses.  The  gate  opened,  and 
Michael  Featherstone  walked  out  and  confronted  his  benefactor. 

No  word  was  spoken  as  they  gazed  upon  each  other.  Michael 
Fcatherstone's  eyes  travelled  from  the  father  to  the  son,  and  a 
smile  of  deep  meaning  came  to  his  lips.  It  expressed  the 
triumph  of  a  cruel  revenge.  It  seemed  to  say,  "  Who  is  the 
gentleman  now,  Mr.  Warren  Earnsliaw,  you  or  I '? " 

Profoundly  agitated,  but  still  retaining  his  outwai'd  self- 
possession,  Warren  linked  his  father's  arm  in  his,  and  forcibly 
took  him  from  the  spot.  As  he  turned  his  back  upon  his  enemy 
he  heard  a  laugh  which  thrilled  through  his  veins,  and  almost 
broke  down  the  barrier  of  self-restraint ;  but  even  then  he 
controlled  himself  by  a  strong  effort  of  will,  and  the  incident 
would  have  come  to  an  end  had  not  Michael  Featherstone 
chosen  otherwise.  He  stepped  before  Mr.  Earnshaw  and 
AN^arren,  and  in  an  insolent  tone  demanded  to  know  why  they 
were  prowling  about  his  property. 

"  The  streets  are  free,"  said  Warren.  "  We  came  here  by 
accident.     Stand  aside." 

"  The  streets  are  free  to  honest  men,"  retorted  Michael 
Featherstone. 

"  You  villain  ! "  said  Warren  in  a  low  tone,  stepping  in 
advance  of  his  father,  so  that  he  should  be  heard  only  by  the 
man  he  addressed.  "What  is  yoi;r  motive  in  trying  to  provoke 
me]  Have  you  not  worked  evil  enough,  and  are  you  not 
yet  content  % " 

"  For  vagabonds  and  bank  robbers,"  continued  Michael 
Featherstone,  "  prisons  are  built.  Take  care  you  don't  get 
inside  one.  Ah  !  you  may  glare  and  work  your  lips  ;  times  are 
changed,  Mr.  Warren  Earnshaw\  Your  words  are  feather- 
weights by  the  side  of  mine.  There  is  a  policeman  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  who  knows  that  I  am  a  gentleman 
and  a  man  of  standing.  I  have  biit  to  beckon  to  him,  and 
charge  you  with  loitering  suspiciously  about  my  property,  and 
in  addition  with  threateuhig  me,  and  you  would  make  acquaint- 
ance with  prison  walls.  A  fine  story  to  get  into  the  newspapers, 
spiced  with  certain  particulars  of  the  past,  of  which  you  must 
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1)0  very  proud.  1  don't  forget  your  insults,  or  your  blows,  or 
your  attempts  to  ruin  me,  and  I  liave  half  a  mind  to  rei)ay  you 
now  for  all.  It  is  in  my  power  to  do  so,  but  1  will  take  pity 
on  you,  Only  I  warn  you  to  be  careful.  As  for  tiie  old  man,  I 
will  do  more  than  pityhitu — I  will  becliarital)lc  to  him.  From 
some-  fecHn'j:  whicli  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  call  philanthropy, 
but  which  1  know  to  be  .self-interest,  he  took  me.  into  his  service 
when  I  was  a  poor-  boy.  1  dare  say  you  i-emember  how  you 
threw  my  misfortunes  in  my  teeth,  but  I  will  say  of  your  father 
that  he  never  did  so  ;  he  was  far  too  sly.      Here,  old  man." 

He  held  out  a  shilling,  and  before  Warren  could  interpose  his 
father  accepted  it. 

"  From  Michael  Featherstone  ! "  said  the  old  man  childishly, 
turning  the  shilling  over  in  his  hand.  "  I  u.sed  to  give  him 
shillings  !     It  is  Michael  Featherstone,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Michael  Featherstone.  "  I  am  glad  you  have 
sense  enough  left  to  recognise  me." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  recognise  you,  Michael  Featherstone.  I  do  not 
forget  everything,  not  everything." 

"  That's  a  mercy,"  said  Michael  Featherstone  tauntingly. 
"You  don't  appear  to  be  very  rich,  Mr.  Fai'u.shaw." 

"Rich!"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  with  a  disturbed  look. 
"No.  I  was  tmce,  but  now  we  are  poor,  are  we  not,  Warren? 
Would  you  believe,  Michael,  that  my  boy  here  works  from 
morning  to  night,  and  gets  no  more  than  five-and-twenty 
shillings  a-wee"k  ]  Nay,  Warren,  I  will  speak  to  Michael, 
though  I'll  not  keep  his  shilling.  Take  it  back,  Michael,  take 
it  back.  If  you  wish  to  acknowledge  what  I  did  for  you  it 
must  bo  with  something  more  than  a  shilling.  Warren,  my 
boy,  when  I  first  saw  Michael  he  was  hungry,  and  in  rags,  lie 
told  me  he  had  not  tasted  food  for  a  whole  day.  I  was  truly 
sorry  for  him,  and  I  was  glad  it  was  in  ray  power  to  help  him. 
Yes,  he  was  as  poor  as  we  are  now.  Who  -would  have  thought 
he  would  have  2;rown  to  be  a  2:entleman  ?  Rings  and  a  gold 
chain  !  see,  Warren.     You  are  rich,  eh,  ^lichael  ? " 

"  I  could  buy  up  a  thousand  such  as  you,"  said  Michael 
Featherstone — he  had  prolonged  the  interview  because  he  saw 
that  Warren  was  suffering — "  and  yet  have  my  thousands  a 
year." 

"It  is  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  all  from  nothing?  Thousands 
a  year,  after  buying  us  up  I     What  was  that  story  you  told  me 
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once,  Warren,  against  Michael,  about  his  robbing  me?  Michael," 
he  said,  lading  his  fingers  on  Michael  Featherstone's  sleeTe,  and 
looking  np  into  his  face,  "  how  did  you  make  your  money  % " 

This  question  startled  and  disconcerted  Michael  Featherstone. 
He  shook  off  the  old  man,  and  said  to  Warren  : 

"You  had  best  take  the  old  fool  home;  and  I  advise  you 
both  to  keep  out  of  my  way." 

"No,  no,  Michael,"  said  Mr.  Earnshaw,  "now  that  I  know 
where  you  live  I  shall  come  and  see  you  again.  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  how  you  made  your  money.  He  is  gone,  Warren,  and 
without  even  shaking  hands  !  " 

"God  forbid,"  said  Warren,  "that  your  hands  should  ever 
meet !     Let  us  hasten  home  to  Mary." 

"  Yes,  Warren,  yes.  To  our  dear  Mary.  Do  you  know,  my 
boy,  I  have  sometimes  thought  she  is  Avorking  too  hard.  What 
with  nursing  the  dear  childi-en,  and  cooking  for  all  of  us,  and 
keeping  the  rooms  sweet  and  clean,  she  has  more  than  her 
hands  full.  Poor  Mary  !  She  never  complains,  Warren,  but 
smiles  and  sings  as  she  goes  about  her  work,  though  I  know  she 
is  overtasked.  That  is  the  way  she  tries  to  hide  it  from  us. 
She  ought  to  have  a  servant  to  assist  her." 

"We  can't  afford  it,  father,"  said  Warren,  with  an  aching 
heart. 

"  We  ought  to  be  able  to  afford  it,"  said  Mr.  Earnshaw,  "for 
Mary's  sake.  When  Michael  Featherstone  tells  me  how  he  has 
made  his  money  I'll  see  if  I  can't  make  some  the  same  way. 
Warren,  my  boy,  you,  too,  look  pale  and  careworn.  You  ought 
to  have  a  holiday.  Now,  if  I  had  money  I  could  take  you  all 
to  the  sea-side  for  a  couple  of  months.  That  woidd  be  a  great 
happiness,  would  it  not  %  " 

"It  would  be,  father;  but  it  is  worse  than  useless  talking  of 
it  ;  it  only  frets  one's  heart." 

"  I  must  think — I  must  think  !  There  must  be  a  way  of 
making  money,  else  that  ragged  boy,  Michael,  could  not  have 
grown  rich.     It  isn't  much  we  want,  Warren." 

"More  than  we  are  ever  likely  to  get.  Father,  we  must 
make  the  best  of  things." 

"  That  is  right,  "A'arren,  quite  right,"  said  Mr.  Earnshaw, 
slowly  rubbing'his  forehead;  "but  still  I  must  think,  for  our 
dear  girl's  sake.  She  does  so  much  for  us,  Warren  !  Can  we 
do  nothing  for  her  in  return  ?    I  was  clever  once  ;  I  must  con- 
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trive  to  get  it  back,  so  that  wc  may  grow  rich,  like  Michael 
Fcatherstone.     Poor  Mary  I — poor  Mary  !" 

That  night,  when  the  old  man  and  the  children  were  asleep 
Warren  drew  Mary  to  him,  and  said  : 

"  Mary,  yovi  are  overworking  yourself." 

"  Whoever  has  put  that  foolish  idea  into  your  head  % "  ex- 
claimed Mary,  with  one  of  her  brightest  looks. 

"  Father  has  noticed  it  for  a  long  time  past,  and  it  is  troub- 
ling him  ;  while  I,  selfish  and  careless,  have  never  given  it  a 
thought." 

•'Warren  dear,"  said  Mary,  with  grave  sweetness,  "you  do 
yourself  a  great  injustice.  How  often  have  you  told  me  that 
you  wished  it  were  in  your  jiower  to  keep  a  servant  for  me, 
and  how  often  and  often  have  you  helped  me  in  a  hundred 
kind  and  unselfish  ways !  Why,  Warren,  do  you  forget,  when 
our  dear  babies  were  born,  that  you  did  nearly  all  the  cooking, 
and  that  for  more  than  two  weeks  you  used  to  feed  me?  Oh, 
my  darling,  how  happy  it  used  to  make  me  to  hear  j'our  foot- 
steps on  the  stall's,  and  how  grateful  1  used  to  be,  and  am,  to 
Ood  for  having  given  you  to  me  !  Did  you  not  sacrifice  your 
dinner-hour  every  day,  and  run  home  here  from  the  office — I 
am  sure  it  must  be  a  mile,  dear — so  that  you  might  cut  up  my 
dinner  for  me,  knowing  what  delight  it  gave  me  to  be  petted 
and  to  be  fed  from  your  hands?  My  cup  of  joy  was  very  full, 
and  is,  my  darling !  No  woman  in  all  the  wide  world,  though 
she  were  as  rich  as  a  queen,  ever  tasted  sweeter  happiness  than 
1  have  drawn  from  your  luve.  AVhen  you  speak  of  being  selfish 
and  careless  towards  me,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  ungratefid  in  not 
taking  more  pains  to  show  you  how  deeply  I  appreciate  your 
kindness  and  goodness  to  me.  Let  lis  take  a  peep  at  our 
babies,  Warren.  Are  they  not  beautiful?  Kiss  them,  dear — 
softly,  softly  !  AVhen  violets  began  to  grow  I  think  God  must 
have  pressed  them  to  babies'  lips.  Oh,  Warren,  we  oiight  to 
be  very  grateful !  I  am  so  happy  that  I  am  almost  afraid. 
Are  not  their  little  hands  wonderful?  Would  it  be  believed 
that  ours  were  ever  so  small  and  soft?  Philippa's  dimple  is 
growing  more  and  more  like  mine  every  day  ;  you  have  no 
idea  how  she  observes.  Ra3'mond,  too ;  he  understands  every 
ft'ord  you  say  to  him.  His  hair  is  getting  darker — it  will  be 
is  dark  as  yours.  Don't  mind  my  crying,  dear ;  my  heart  is 
50  full  of  joy  that  it  is  overflowing 
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Throe  mouths  afterwards  she  had  need  for  all  her  strength, 
for  all  her  cheerfulness,  for  all  the  powers  of  her  devoted 
nature.  Warren  had  been  ailing  for  some  time,  and  she  had 
nrgcd  him  to  ask  his  employers  for  a  week's  holiday,  so  that 
he  could  go  into  the  country,  and  rest ;  but  she  could  not 
persuade  him.  Even  when  she  showed  him  a  sovereign  which 
she  had  earned  and  saved  for  him  he  would  not  consent.  All 
that  she  could  do  was  to  give  him  the  medicine  of  a  cheerful 
home  ;  but  he  grew  paler  and  weaker  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts. 
During  this  period  she  saw  him  gaze  frequently  upon  his 
father,  with  a  meaning  in  his  eyes  that  she  could  not  read  ;  and 
when  she  asked  him  if  he  had  any  new  cause  for  anxiety,  he 
bade  her  not  vex  herself  with  foolish  fancies. 

One  day  he  came  home  earlier  than  usual,  and,  leaning 
against  the  shelf,  said  : 

"Mary,  they  have  given  me  a  holiday  at  the  office." 
"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  !  "  she  cried.  "  Now  you  must  really  go 
into  the  country — I  must  play  the  tyrant,  and  insist  upon  it. 
My  sovereign  has  grown  into  thirty  shillings,  and  I  think  I  can 
sell  something  to  make  it  into  two  pounds.  Ah  !  my  dear,  if  I 
only  had  a  fortune  to  give  you — if  one  of  my  mother's  old 
friends  would  only  send  me  a  present  of  fifty  sovereigns  !  But 
you  will  be  able  to  manage  nicely  with  two  pounds.  You  shall 
go  to  the  seaside  for  a  whole  week." 

"  I  have  a  longer  holiday  than  that,  Mary." 
An  unaccustomed  note  in  his  voice  caused  her  to  regard 
him  moie  attentively.  His  face  was  colourless,  and  he  was 
swaying  to  and  fro.  She  flew  to  his  side,  but  she  was  not 
strong  enough  to  hold  his  sinking  form,  which  the  next 
moment  lay  motionless  on  the  ground.  She  did  not  faint  or 
cry.  Unaided,  she  succeeded  in  raising  him  on  to  the  bed,  and 
after  bathing  his  face — with  what  convulsive  joy  did  she  hail 
the  faint  beating  of  his  heart ! — she  ran  out  for  a  doctor. 

"  Weakness,"  said  the  doctor,  "  and  perhaps  over-anxiety. 
Good  food,  bracing  air,  and  rest  will  pull  him  round." 

But  Warren  was  unable  to  leave  his  bed  for  a  month,  and 
in  tliis  interval  ilary  and  his  father  learnt  that  he  had  been 
suddenly  dismissed  from  his  office.  No  definite  reason  was 
given  by  his  employers  for  the  step,  and  he  could  only  account 
for  it  by  the  circumstance  tiiat  on  the  day  before  he  was  dis- 
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charged  he  saw  Michael  Fcathovstoue  and  the  senior  ineiiiber 
of  tlie  firm  walking  together. 

"  I  owe  my  dismissal,"  said  Warren,  "  to  that  bitter  enem}'. 
I  asked  my  employers  whether  there  was  anything  wrong  in 
my  accounts.  No,  they  answered,  they  had  discovered  nothing 
wrong.  Had  I  been  in  any  way  neglectful  of  my  duties  %  No, 
they  had  nothing  to  complain  of  in  that  respect.  AVere  the 
duties  I  performetl  no  longer  necessary  ?  They  were  necessary, 
was  the  answer,  and  another  man  would  be  employed  in  my 
place.  'In  simple  justice,'  I  said,  'tell  me  why  you  discharge 
me  as  you  would  an  unfaitliful  servant]'  They  would  give 
me  no  satisfaction  ;  they  said  they  regretted  the  necessity,  but 
that  I  must  go.  That  is  all,  except  that,  in  my  belief,  Michael 
Featherstone  -will  not  rest  satisfied  till  he  has  hunted  me  into 
my  grave.  For  myself  1  care  not  ;  but  you,  Mary,  and  our 
children — what  is  to  become  of  you  1 " 

"God  will  not  desert  us,  dear,"  said  Mary.  "When  you 
get  strong  you  will  obtain  another  situation.  Only  you  must 
not  lose  courage,  darling.  You  m\ist  say  to  yourself,  '  I  will 
not  despair  ;  I  will  not,  I  will  not,  because- of  those  I  love,  and 
who  love  me  with  all  their  hearts  and  souls  ! '  Yes,  AVarrcn, 
3'ou  must  say  that,  and  think  that.  All  will  come  right,  dear  ;  * 
bright  days  are  in  store  for  us." 

"  Dear  woman  !  I  will  do  my  best.  But,  Mary,  I  would 
have  you  bear  in  mind  what  I  now  say.  Whatever  occurs, 
never  believe  that  I  have  been  tempted  into  wrong-doing.  No 
conscious  sin  lies,  nor  shall  ever  lie,  at  my  door.  Rather  than 
that,  I  would  pray  for  death  to  overtake  me.  Not  only  love, 
but  reverence  for  you — " 

"  Hush,  Warren,  hush  !  "  she  said,  placing  her  hand  on  his 
lips. 

"  I  must  say  what  is  in  my  mind.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
love  you  with  more  than  human  love  ;  your  very  name  is  a 
charm  against  evil  temptations ;  and  this  feeling  is  so  deeply 
rooted  in  my  heart  that  I  am  armed  to  bear  any  siiflFering, 
however  great,  rather  than  be  the  cause  of  bringing  shame  and 
dishonour  upon  us.  But  I  cannot  help  turning  faint  some- 
times at  the  prospect  before  us.  Kiss  me,  dear,  and  let  me  go 
to  sleep.  I  shall  wake  up  stronger  and  better  for  this  con- 
versation." 

Very  rarely  did  Mr,  Earnshaw  have  lucid  intervals,  but  on 
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that  night  he  awoke  with  his  senses  fully  restored  for  an  hour 
or  so.  As  he  thouglit  of  the  past,  heavy  tears  rolled  down  his 
face,  and  he  suffered  an  anguish  so  exquisite  that  it  was  a 
mercy  when  he  relapsed  into  a  state  of  mental  helplessness. 
He  did  not  sob  loudly ;  he  was  fearful  of  disturbing  the 
family;  and  the  only  words  which  escaped  his  overcharged 
heart  were  : 

"  Oh,  my  son,  my  son  !  Better  1  had  died  when  you  were 
born  than  have  brought  this  misery  into  your  life  !  " 

In  a  month  Warren  was  strong  enough  to  rise  from  his  bed 
and  seek  employment.  He  was  not  successful  in  obtaining  it ; 
only  an  occasional  day's  work  now  and  then  fell  to  his  share. 
And  still,  as  they  sank  into  deeper  and  deeper  poverty,  Mary 
worked  for  the  home  with  unremitting  cheerfulness,  and  had 
ever  a  tender  smile  and  cheerful  words  for  him. 
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On  the  night  of  November  22nd  Mary  was  sitting  in  her  room 
sewing.  Her  children  were  asleep ;  Warren  and  his  father 
were  absent,  as  she  supposed,  in  each  other's  company.  Warren 
was  still  out  of  regular  employment,  although  he  had  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  obtain  it.  Scores  of  fruitless  journeys  had 
he  made  in  answer  to  advertisements,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed 
in  which  he  did  not  write  at  least  half  a-dozen  letters  applying 
for  situations,  delivering  them  personally,  without  considering 
the  distance,  to  save  the  penny  postage  which  each  would 
otherwise  have  cost.  Night  and  day  his  mind  was  burdened 
by  oppressive  thought.  Sleep  had  deserted  him,  and  some- 
times he  feared  that  he  would  lose  his  reason  as  his  father  had 
done.  Work,  work,  that  was  all  he  wanted,  and  he  was  ready 
to  slave  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  to  provide  bread  for 
his  children.  But  work  was  denied  him,  and  bone  and  muscle 
were  wasting  to  a  desperate  state  of  weakness  in  the  cruel 
struggle. 

At  a  little  past  ten  he  returned  home.     Mary  heard  his  step, 
and  opened  the  door  to  greet  him  with  a  kiss. 
"Where  have  you  been,  dear?" 

"  I  saw  an  advertisement  in  an  evening  paper,"  he  answered 
wearily,  "  for  a  clerk  in  a  night  auctioneer's  ottice,  and  I  thought 
I  would  go  at  once  and  apply  for  it,  fearing  that  to-morrow 
might  be  too  late." 
"  Yes,  dear." 

"It  is  three  miles  away,"  continued  "Warren,  "and  the 
auctioneer  was  selling  when  I  arrived,  so  I  had  to  wait  till  the 
sale  was  over.  Then  I  was  told  that  the  situation  was  filled 
up.  The  salary  was  twelve  shillings  a  week,  and  the  auctioneer 
said  he  had  received  three  hundred  and  forty  letters  applying 
for  it." 

"  Never  mind,  dear,"  said  Mary,  with  sweet  cheerfulness  and 
resignation,  "you  will  be  more  successful  presently." 
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He  sighed  and  looked  around. 

•'  Was  he  not  with  you  %  "  she  asked  iu  surprise. 

"  No,"  he  answered  ;  "  I  went  out  alone,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  Warren,  and  he  followed  immediately  after,  with  the 
intention  of  accompanying  you,  I  supposed." 

"He  did  not  accompany  me ;  I  have  seen  nothing  of  him. 
He  must  have  been  away  three  hours." 

"  Yes,  it  is  quite  three  hours  ago  since  he  went  out," 

They  were  both  alarmed  at  the  old  man's  absence. 

"  You  have  no  idea  where  he  has  gone,  Mary  1 " 

"  No,  Warren." 

"  Did  he  say  nothing  before  he  left  1  Did  he  mention  any 
name  or  place  1 " 

"  No  ;  but  now  I  think  of  it,  he  did  say  something  strange." 

"  AVhat  was  it  1 " 

"  He  said  he  was  going  to  discover  a  great  secret — how  to 
make  all  our  fortunes ;  and  that  after  this  night  we  should 
never  be  pinched  for  money.  '  We  will  build  houses,'  he  said. 
He  spoke  in  so  glad  a  tone  that  I  could  not  help  nodding  and 
smiling  at  him  ;  he  has  said  so  many  strange  things  lately  that 
1  attached  no  importance  to  this.  Then  he  followed  you,  to 
join  you,  I  thought." 

Warren  started  up. 

"  I  must  go  and  find  him,  Mary.  It  is  not  safe  for  him  to  be 
out  alone  at  this  time  of  night." 

He  left  her  hurriedly,  and  in  about  an  hour  returned  with 
his  father.  Their  countenances  bore  the  impress  of  some 
powerful  agitation,  and  Mary  forbore  to  question  her  husband 
in  the  presence  of  the  old  man.  When  he  retired  to  rest,  she 
asked  Warren  where  he  had  found  his  father  ;  but  Warren 
answered  her  evasively,  and  she  forbore  to  press  him. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  Mary  was  awakened  by  a 
movement  in  the  room,  and  saw  her  husband  standing  dressed 
by  the  bed. 

"  Father  has  gone  out,"  he  said.  "  When  we  return  do  not 
ask  him  any  questions.  I  am  afraid  he  has  one  of  his  bad 
attacks  on  him." 

They  returned  in  the  early  morning,  both  very  much  ex- 
hausted, and  Mary,  alarmed  for  the  old  man's  peace  of  mind, 
deemed  it  prudent  to  be  silent  on  the  subject  of  their  strange 
wanderings. 
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♦  *  *  *  » 

Newspaper  Extract,  November  2it/t,  18G8. 

"  A  mysterious  and  tragic  discovery  was  made  yesterday  mor- 
ning at  No.  21,  Fcathcrstone  Buildings,  a  double  row  of  houses 
situated  iu  AVhitechapel,  in  the  East-end  of  London.  The  house 
consists  of  four  stories,  and  is  let  out  to  lodgers.  The  ground-floor 
is  occupied  by  a  mason  and  his  family,  of  the  name  of  Barwick  ; 
the  second-floor  is  in  the  jjossession  of  two  sisters,  both  widow.s, 
and  their  children ;  the  third-floor  is  vacant,  new  lodgers  being 
expected  at  the  end  of  the  week  ;  and  on  the  fourth-floor  lived 
Mr.  Michael  Fcathcrstone,  the  gentleman  who  owned  the 
buildings  and  a  great  deal  of  other  property  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

"  Fcathcrstone  Buildings  consist  of  twenty-one  liouses  in  a 
blind  thoroughfare,  access  to  which  is  obtained  through  a  gate, 
which  is  under  the  control  of  a  janitor,  Thomas  Parkins,  who 
lives  in  No.  1,  and  })erfornis  various  services  on  the  estate. 
Among  these  was  the  duty  of  calling  his  employer  at  half-past 
seven  every  morning,  and  carrying  into  tlie  bedroom  a  jug  of 
tea.  Mr.  Featherstone  lived  entirely  alone,  and  did  not  employ 
a  housekeeper,  a  circmnstance  which  points  to  the  f\ict  of  his 
being  penurious  in  his  habits.  On  the  night  preceding  the 
tragic  discovery,  the  janitor,  who  had  been  on  a  visit  to  a 
married  daughter,  did  not  return  to  his  lodgings  till  five  minutes 
past  eleven  o'clock  ;  he  observed  nothing  strange,  and  at  twelve 
o'clock  he  went  to  bed.  During  the  interval  no  person  passed 
in  or  out  of  the  gate  ;  all  the  occupants  of  the  house  appeared 
to  have  retired  to  rest. 

"At  the  usual  hour  yesterday  morning  the  janitor  knocked 
at  Mr.  Featherstone's  door,  and  continued  to  knock  for  several 
min^ites  without  receiving  an  answer.  He  observed  that  the 
key  of  the  bedroom  was  in  the  lock,  a  customary  sign  that  ^Ir. 
Featherstone  was  sleeping  on  the  premises.  Abutting  on  the 
passage  is  also  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  ;  there  Avas  no  key 
in  the  lock  of  this  door. 

"  Upon  inquiry,  the  janitor  learnt  that  Mr.  Featherstone 
entered  the  house  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  p)revious  night,  and  was 
not  seen  afterwards  to  leave  it.  One  of  the  widows  who  live  on 
the  second-floor  of  No.  21  informed  him  that  Mr.  Featherstone, 
after  he  entered  his  apartments,  received  two  visitors ;  the  first 
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a  man  who  passed  liev  door  without  her  seeing  him,  the  second 
a  man  who  passed  her  on  the  stairs  while  she  was  carrying  a 
hght.  This  man,  who  appeared  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
she  would  be  able  to  recognise  again  ;  she  did  not  see  the 
features  of  the  other  man.  The  singularity  of  these  visits  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  were  paid  at  intervals  of  fully  half  an 
hour,  and  that  both  the  men  left  the  house  together.  As  they 
passed  the  widow's  room  she  opened  her  door,  and  looked  down 
the  stairs  at  them.  They  were  arm-in-arm,  and  it  is  a  fair  in- 
ference that  they  were  acquainted  with  each  other.  The  man 
whose  features  she  did  not  see  walked  with  tottering  steps,  and 
seemed  to  be  much  older  than  his  companion. 

"  At  eight  o'clock  the  janitor  went  again  to  Mr.  Featherstone's 
room  and  knocked  and  called,  and  again  at  half-past  eight  and 
nine  o'clock,  without  eliciting  a  resjTOnso.  Acting  upon  the 
advice  of  the  neighbours,  he  summoned  a  policeman,  who 
accompanied  him  to  Mr.  Featherstone's  apartments  and  took 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  forcing  the  door  of  the 
sitting-room.  The  first  thing  they  saw  was  the  key  of  this  room 
lying  on  the  floor,  as  though  it  had  dropped  from  the  lock,  but 
the  constable  pointed  out  that  the  door  might  have  been  locked 
from  the  outside,  and  the  key  pushed  through  an  open  space 
between  the  flooring  and  the  bottom  of  the  door.  Opening  the 
communicating  door  of  the  bedroom  and  sitting-room,  they  saw 
the  inanimate  form  of  a  man  lying,  dressed,  upon  the  bed.  It 
proved  to  be  Mr.  Featherstone,  and  he  was  quite  dead. 

"The  doctor  who  was  called  in  said  that  the  deceased  had  been 
dead  for  six  or  seven  hours,  and  perhaps  for  a  longer  time. 
There  were  marks  about  the  neck  of  the  dead  man  which  con- 
vey a  suspicion  of  foul  play — of  death  by  strangulation. 

"  Pregnant  features  in  this  mysterious  alfair  are,  that  Mr. 
Featherstone  was  known  to  have  had  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  in  his  possession,  and  that  only  four  shilUngs  in  silver 
and  a  few  coppers  were  found  in  his  pockets  ;  nor  has  any  other 
money  been  discovered  in  the  apartments.  The  exact  amount 
he  had  about  him  wall  probably  never  be  known,  for  Mr. 
Featherstone  was  secretive  in  these  matters,  and,  it  is  said, 
confided  in  no  person. 

"  As  may  be  supposed,  the  incident  has  created  immense 
excitement  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  great  numbers  of  people 
visited   Featherstone  Buildings  yesterday  morning,  many  re- 
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maiiiin^   in   the  immerliatc  vicinity  till  late   lust  ni<rlit.      Xo 

persons,  however,  with  the  excei^tiou  of  those  who  reside  there, 

or  who  came  upon  bnsiness,  were  admitted  inside  the  gates. 

"  The  case  is  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  wlio  are  makin-^ 

strcnnous  efforts  to    discover  the    two   men   who   visited   Mr. 

Featherstone  on  the  night  of  his  death.     The  incpicst  will  be 

held  to-day." 

■X-  *****  ♦ 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  that  the  accounts  of  the  death  of 
Michael  Featherstone  appeared  in  the  newspapers — the  unan- 
imous opinion  of  the  journals  heing  tliat  a  deliberate  nnirder 
had  been  committed — \Varren  left  the  house,  with  the  intention, 
as  Mary  understood,  of  remaining  out  for  several  hours  in  his 
heart-breaking  quest  of  a  situation.  He  had  not  been  absent 
an  hour  before  he  unexpectedly  returned,  with  a  death-like 
pallor  on  his  face.  • 

"  You  are  ill,  Warren  !  "  cried  Mary,  taking  his  hand. 
It  was  as  cold  as  ice. 

"  A  strange  faintness  came  over  me  in  the  streets,"  he  said, 
"and  I  was  compelled  to  return.  I  do  not  feel  strong  enough 
to  go  out  again." 

It  needed  no  persuasion  on'  Mary's  part  to   induce  him  to 
keep  indoors.     He  would  not  allow  her  to  go  for  a  doctor,  but  • 
sat  the  whole  of  the  diiy  by  the  side  of  his  father,  in  deep  and 
ti'oubled  thought.     A  dozen  times  he  started  up  at  the  sound 
of  a  foot-step   on  the  stairs,  and  standing  irresolutely  by  the 
door,  seemed  to  wait  for  some  impending  blow.     To  all  Mary's 
anxious  enquiries  his  only  reply   was   that   his   nerves   were 
shaken.     Ho  passed  a  restless  and  sleepless  night,  and  early 
the  next  morning,  while  his  father  was  asleep,  he  went  out  for 
a  few  minutes,  making  Mary  promise  that  his  father  should  be 
kept  at  home  until  he  returned.     They  were  so  poor  that  they 
could  not  attbvd  to  take  in  a  newspaper,  and  they  led  a  life  so 
secluded  that  Mary  knew  and  heard  nothing  of  the  thousand- 
and-one  stirring  events  with  which  the  columns  of  the  public 
journals  were  daily  filled.     In  the  afternoon  Warren  Avent  out 
again,  saying  he  might  be  absent  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  mak- 
ing Mary  repeat  her  promise  that  she  would  keep  his  father  in  the 
house.     During  his  absence,  a  knock  came  at  the  door,  and 
Mary  answered  it.     A  man  stood  in  the  passage,  a  stranger  to 
her,  who  asked  if  Mr.  Eai-nshaw  vas  in,  and  without  waiting 
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for  an  answer  pushed  by  her  into  the  room.  The  old  man  was 
there,  with  the  children  on  his  lap.  He  looked  up  vacantly  in- 
to the  face  of  the  stranger ;  there  were  occasions  when  his 
mind  was  a  blank,  and  when  he  had  no  understanding  of  re- 
marks or  questions  addressed  to  him  by  strangers.  This  was 
such  an  occasion,  and  when  the  man  asked  him  abruptly  if  he 
was  ]\Ir.  Earnshaw,  he  passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  and 
turned  away  without  replying,  and  played  with  the  children  he 
was  nursing. 

"  He  is  not  quite  right  in  his  mind,"  whispered  Mary  to  the 
man,  whose  abrupt  manner  filled  her  with  a  vague  alarm ;  "  he 
does  not  understand  what  you  say." 

"  Where  is  your  husband  %  "  asked  the  man. 

His  voice  conveyed  a  menace,  and  IMary  replied  faintly 
that  Warren  was  not  at  home.  The  man  gazed  at  her  suspici- 
ously, and  without  asking  leave,  opened  the  door  of  her  sleep- 
ing apai'tment  and  entered  the  room,  with  the  evident  desi-ni 
of  assuring  himself  that  Warren  was  not  hiding  there. 

"  You  expect  him  home  some  time  to-day  1 "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  certainly  he  will  come  home  to-day." 

"  Does  he  ever  sleep  ouf?  " 

"  Never,"  said  Mary,  who  was  by  this  time  convinced  that 
her  strange  visitor  was  animated  by  a  spirit  of  enmity  towards 
her  husband. 

The  man  asked  no  further  questions,  and  left  as  abruptly  as 
he  had  entered.  Mary,  looking  through  the  window  which 
faced  the  street,  saw  him  speak  to  a  woman  who  was  standing 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  loolcing  up  at  the  house. 
They  lingered  for  a  few  minutes,  conversing,  and  then  they 
walked  slowly  away  in  company, 

****** 
Neivsikqjer  Extract,  November  2oth,  18G8. 

"  In  another  part  of  our  columns  will  be  found  the  full 
report  of  the  inquest  held  on  tlie  body  of  Michael  Feather- 
etone,  who  was  foinid  dead  in  his  rooms  on  the  morning  of  the 
23rd  inst.,  under  circumstances  which  indicated  that  a  crime 
had  been  committed.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  that  the  deceased 
met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  a  person  or  persons  unknown 
appears   warranted    by   the;,  evidence,  and  we  trust  that  the 
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efforts  of  the  police  in  trucking  the  umrdcrcr  or  nuirderers  will 
be  successfii].  In  the  brief  consideration  we  propose  to  give  to 
the  case,  a  recapitulation  of  the  bare  facts,  which  we  may 
assume  have  been  established  by  the  evidence  presented  at  the 
inquest,  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

"At  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  inst.,  Michael 
Featherstone  entered  his  apartments  with  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  his  possession,  and  did  not  again  leave  them. 

"  At  a  quarter-past  ten  o'clock  a  man  who  cannot  be  identi- 
fied ascended  the  stairs  of  the  house  in  which  the  deceased 
resided,  and  was  admitted  into  his  rooms. 

"  At  a  quarter  to  eleven  o'clock  another  man.  younger  than 
the  first,  and  whose  features  were  visible  to  a  woman,  who  is 
positive  she  can  identify  them,  was  also  admitted  into 
Michael  Featherstone's  apartments. 

"  At  eleven  o'clock  these  two  men  were  seen  to  descend  the 
stairs  leading  from  Michael  Featherstone's  rooms,  and  have  not 
been  seen  since.  Their  attitude  towards  each  other  was  a 
convincing  proof  that  they  were  friends. 

"At  five  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock  the  custodian  of  the 
gates  through  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass  in  order  to  reach 
Michael  Featherstone's  house  returned  to  his  duties. 

"  From  five  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock  till  midnight  the 
gates  were  not  opened  to  any  person  for  ingress  or  egress. 

"At  midnight  the  gates  were  locked  by  the  janitor. 

"At  half-pdst  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  inst., 
Michael  Featherstone  was  found  lying  dead  on  his  bed.  The 
evidence  of  the  doctor  who  was  called  in  immediately  the  dis- 
covery was  made  fairly  establishes  the  presumption  that  the 
deceased  did  not  come  to  his  death  by  natural  means. 

"  The  money  which  the  murdered  man  had  in  his  possession 
has  disappeared. 

"From  this  simple  recital  but  one  conclusion  can  be  arrived 
at — that  the  imfortunate  man  was  murdered  by  the  two  men 
who  visited  him  between  a  quarter-past  ten  and  eleven  o'clock 
on  the  night  of  the  22nd  inst.  At  the  period  of  his  death  the 
deceased  had  three  clerks  in  his  employment— James  AVhite- 
lock,  a  man  partially  paralysed,  and  two  jounger  men,  Thomas 
Mayple  and  Thrifty  ^liller.  These  three  clerks  were  examined 
at  the  inquest.  Thomas  Mayple  and  Thrifty  Miller  have  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  their  time  on  the  night  of  the  murder, 
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and  no  joossible  suspicion  can  be  attached  to  them  ;  James 
Whitelock,  iu)fortunately  a  man  of  intemperate  habits,  was 
not  so  successful ;  but  the  woman  who  saw  the  two  men  who 
visited  the  deceased  is  positive  that  he  was  not  one  of  them. 
His  physical  infirmities  arising  from  his  paralytic  affliction  are 
so  marked  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  she  can  be  mistaken. 
The  rcsponsibilitj',  therefore,  rests  with  the  two  persons  who 
paid  the  mysterious  visits  to  the  murdered  man. 

"  We  have,  up  to  this  point,  purposely  made  but  casual  refer- 
ence to  the  robbery,  partly  for  the  reason  that,  although  there 
is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  this  crime,  as  well  as  the 
murder,  was  premeditated,  the  direct  proof  has  yet  to  be 
supplied.  Other  circumstances  in  relation  with  the  murder 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  order  that  no  chance  may  be  lost  in 
the  vindication  of  ovitraged  justice.  Michael  Featherstone  was 
not  a  popular  landlord,  and  one  of  his  clerks,  James  Whitelock, 
is  said  to  have  been  very  severe  in  the  collections  of  rents  from 
poor  tenants.  We  know  what  severity  of  this  kind  means  ;  it 
means  eviction,  which,  on  its  face,  frequently  bears  the  stanip 
of  cruelty.  It  is  certain  that  much  suffering,  merited  or  un- 
inerited,  is  caused  by  the  adherence  of  landlords'  agents  to  hard 
and  fast  rules.  We  are  not  arguing  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
certain  issues  as  they  affect  landlord  and  tenant.  We  speak 
simply  of  results,  and  of  the  bad  blood  they  are  likely  to  en- 
gender, and  we  direct  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  the  case  to  this  aspect  of  it.  A  motive  of 
revenge  for  real  or  imaginary  wrongs  may  almost  as  likely  have 
led  to  the  murder  as  the  motive  of  robbery  ;  the  robbery  itself 
may  have  been  an  accidental  feature  in  the  crime,  an  after- 
thought, as  it  were.  This  leaves  open  the  entire  question  of 
premeditation,  although,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  both  crimes  were  premeditated.  It  is 
a  most  suspicious  circumstance  that  Michael  Featherst one's 
mysterious  visitors  have  not  presented  themselves  for  examina- 
tion, and  their  silence  may  almost  be  accepted  as  proof  of  guilt. 
Had  their  visits  been  of  a  friendly  nature,  and  had  they  been 
able  to  prove  that  there  was  no  bad  blood  between  them  and 
the  deceased,  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  them  to 
have  cleared  themselves  of  the  stigma  which  now  rests  upon 
them.  All  persons  who  have  knowledge  of  any  enmity  or  ill- 
feeling  entertained  towards  the  deceased  by  any  individual  what- 
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soever  should  communicate  with  Scotland  Yard.  This  infor- 
mation, in  conjunction  with  the  assistance  of  the  woman  who 
can  recop;nise  the  features  of  one  of  the  mysterious  visitors,  may 
lead  to  their  discovery  ;  and  should  the  police  succeed  in  arrest- 
ing them,  their  relations  with  Michael  Featherstone  must  be 
sifted  to  their  foundation.  The  elucidation  of  all  the  facts  re- 
lating to  their  past  and  present  connection  will  assist  the  course 
of  justice.  We  can  only  express  our  sincere  hope  that  the 
tragedy  of  Featherstone  will  not  be  added  t(j  the  alreadv  too 
numerous  undiscovered  crimes  in  the  metropolis." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  VISION   OF  THE  FUTURE. 

When  Mary  was  burdened  with  anxieties  which  would  have 
deprived  most  women  of  strength  and  hope,  she  had,  as  we  have 
already  learnt,  a  twofold  solace  to  uphold  her — the  solace  of 
work  and  the  solace  of  prayer.  The  visit  of  the  stranger  had 
alarmed  her,  but  as  the  night  wore  on  she  really  argued  herself 
into  the  belief  that  his  intentions  after  all  might  be  friendly, 
and  his  visit  productive  of  good.  She  remembered  a  man  whom 
she  had  known  in  her  younger  days,  whose  outward  bearing 
was  so  uncouth  as  to  cause  her  to  dislike  and  avoid  him,  until 
she  heard  that  in  his  nature  lay  a  deep  well  of  benevolence, 
and  that  the  great  happiness  of  his  life  was  drawn  from  the 
performance  of  secret  acts  of  kindness.  The  nature  of  her 
strange  visitor  might  be  the  same — a  heart  of  goodness  in  a 
rough  shell.  Looking  on  this  bright  side  made  it  grow  brighter 
and  brighter;   she  was  inexpressibly  comforted. 

"  There  will  be  a  change  for  the  better,"  she  thought,  "  and 
my  dear  husband  will  be  happy  and  cheerful  once  more.  (Jod 
is  very  good  to  us." 

Long  before  the  clock  struck  eleven,  this  comfort  had  eased 
her  heart.  By  that  time  her  more  pressing  household  duties 
were  done,  and  lier  children  and  Mr.  Earnshaw  were  peacefully 
asleep.  The  old  man  had  not  uttered  a  word  during  the  whole 
of  the  day,  and  his  movements  were  as  the  movements  of  a  man 
in  a  dream ;  Mary  gazed  at  him  as  he  lay  asleep ;  his  face  was 
like  the  face  of  a  child. 

Warren  had  not  come  home.  Once  a  fortnight,  on  this  night 
of  the  week,  he  had  work  to  do,  the  only  regular  employment 
he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining — books  to  make  up  for  a  small 
trader,  who  paid  him  half-a-crown  for  six  hours'  labour.  Des- 
pite the  smallness  of  the  remuneration  and  the  fact  that  he 
could  not  get  home  till  past  midnight,  Warren  was  thankful 
for  the  work,  and  performed  it  cheerfully.  Mary  alwaj's  waited 
up  for  him,  as  she  did  on  this  night;  but  she  was  more  than 
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usually  tired  ;  slie  luul  liud  a  long  and  busy  day,  and  thou;,'h 
she  still  had  mending  to  do,  and  made  strong  ettbrts  to  keep 
awake,  she  did  not  succeed  ;  her  hivnds  fell  on  her  lap,  and  her 
eyes  closed  in  sleep. 

Her  hopeful  frame  of  mind  influenced  her  dreams.  The 
clouds  that  hung  over  her  and  her  family  were  dispelled,  and 
bright  days  were  before  tliem.  Warren  was  in  an  honoured 
and  useful  position  ;  and  they  were  living  in  a  small  house  in 
the  suburbs,  with  a  ])retty  garden  in  front,  and  a  playground 
in  the  rear  for  the  children.  It  is  early  morning  in  the  sununer, 
and  she  and  Warren  are  standing  l)y  their  cottage-door ;  he  has 
a  few  minutes  to  spare  before  the  departure  of  the  train  which 
takes  him  every  morning  to  ids  ottice  in  the  City.  Old  Mr. 
Earnshaw  is  fastening  a  vine  to  the  wall,  and  occasionally  turns 
to  her  with  smiles  and  gay  words.  Mary  points  out  to  Warren 
the  beauties  of  the  little  garden,  which  she  and  the  old  man 
attend  to  and  take  great  pride  in. 

'*  We  shall  have  the  loveliest  roses  in  all  England,"  she  says. 

She  plucks  a  white  bud  whose  leaves  are  beginning  to  unfold, 
and  as  she  pins  it  to  his  coat  he  stoops  and  kisses  her,  and  they 
stand  looking  into  each  other's  eyes,  in  which  the  light  of  true 
love  is  beaming. 

"  Dear  Mary,"  he  says,  "  I  scarcel}'  ever  dared  to  hope  that 
such  ha])piness  would  be  mine." 

"I  did,  Warren,"  she  replies;   "I   always    knew  the    time 
would  come;- 1   never  lost   heart,   I  never  lost  faith.     Hide, 
Warren,  hide  !  the  children  are  coming  down  to  wish  you  good 
morning." 

How  sweet  are  their  voices,  how  precious  their  laughter,  as 
they  fling  open  the  door,  and  call : 

"  Father,  father  I  Why,  where's  father  1  There  he  is,  there 
he  is ! " 

They  rush  to  where  he  is  hiding,  behind  grandfather's  coat- 
tails,  spread  out  for  better  concealment,  Warren  peepins:  at  his 
children  all  the  while,  with  eyes  full  of  gladness. 

"  Good-bye,  Philippa — good-bye,  Raymond  !  "  he  cries,  catch- 
ing them  up  in  his  arms  and  kissing  them.  How  fresh  and 
lovely  they  are  with  their  fair  hair  and  rosy  cheeks  !  Tlicy, 
also,  pluck  flowers  for  him,  and  give  them  to  him  with  tender, 
merry  words. 

"  You  must  wear  mine  just  here,  father."  "  And  mine  just 
hei'e.     Now  you  do  look  handsome  !  " 
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"  Wliat  kind  of  a  world  would  it  be,  my  dear,"  Warren  says 
to  the  dreamer,  "  without  children  and  flowers  ?  " 

Then  he  kisses  her,  pats  the  old  man  caressingly  on  the 
shoulder,  and  walks  swiftly  away  to  catch  his  train.  She  does 
not  lose  sight  of  him  for  a  moment  as  he  winds  his  way  through 
the  green  lanes,  and  as  she  gazes  after  him  day  melts  into 
night,  and  he  is  coming  towards  her  again,  his  day's  work  done. 
With  his  arm  round  her  waist  they  stand  at  the  gate  of  their 
happy  home,  talking  of  their  children. 

"They  are  growing,  deal-,"  says  Warren.  "  How  swiftly  the 
time  passes  !  They  will  be  man  and  woman  before  Ave  know 
where  we  are." 

And  wonder  on  wonders  !  the  sun  is  shining  again,  and 
yonder  in  the  fields  their  precious  ones,  now  grown  to  man  and 
woman,  are  walking  side  by  side. 

"  I  used  to  pray,"  says  the  dreamer,  "that  you  and  I  might 
live  to  see  them  as  they  are.  Let  us  follow  them  and  see 
where  they  are  going." 

In  silence  they  follow  their  children,  keeping  them  ever  in 
sight ;  and  the  dreamer's  heart  throbs  with  gratitude  and  de- 
light as  she  notes  the  tender  care  which  Raymond  takes  of  his 
sister. 

"  Should  we  be  called  away,"  the  dreamer  says  to  Warren, 
"our  girl  will  have  a  protector." 

They  walk  over  mossy  paths  and  through  fields  of  primroses 
and  Avood-violets,  through  lanes  of  trees  in  whose  branches  the 
birds  are  building  for  the  coming  svimmer,  past  rustic  cottages 
whose  walls  are  fragrant  with  rose  and  honeysuckle,  past  fields 
in  which  the  golden  corn  is  being  cut,  through  solemn  woods  in 
which  the  blood-veined  leaves  are  falling,  between  white  hedges 
whose  bare,  shai'p  twigs  are  snow-fringed  with  fantastic  fancies. 

On  and  on  they  walk,  with  their  children  before  them,  until 
they  stop  in  a  churchyard  on  which  the  moon  is  shining.  The 
children  linger  near  a  tombstone,  and  drop  some  early  violets 
upon  the  pure  white  snow  which  lies  lightly  on  the  grave. 
The  dreamer  approaches  it,  holding  her  husband's  hand,  and 
reads  the  inscription  : 

"  To  the  Memory  of  our  dear  Father." 

"  I  thank  God, '  says  Warren,  "  that  his  good  name  was  re- 
stored to  him  before  he  died  !  " 

They  tread  again  in  the  footsteps  of  their  children,  and  halt 
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once  more  at  tlie  floor  of  a  rained  cotta;ie,  Avhicli  I'liilippa  and 
Kayuiond  liave  entered.  iJttlo  eliildren  are  there,  in  rugs,  and 
a  wan-faced  man,  and  a  sick  woman,  in  direst  poverty.  And 
Pliilippa  and  llayniond  are  busy  unpacking  twu  baskets  of  food 
and  clothing,  and  the  sick  \V(jman  rises  on  her  bed  of  boards, 
and  'a  great  wonderment  flashes  into  the  snnken  eyes  of  the 
wan-faced  man,  and  the  little  children  clap  their  hands  and 
spring  np  to  kiss  their  benefactors. 

A  sacred  joy  fills  the  dieamer's  heart,  and  she  enters  the 
cottage  with  Warren,  and  clasps  her  dear  ones  to  her,  close, 
close  !  And  she  and  they  walked  home  to  their  nest  of  love 
and  charity  in  the  light  of  the  winter  stars. 

****** 

She  knew  not  what  awoke  her  from  lier  happy  dream,  but 
starting  in  her  chair  and  ojicniug  her  eyes,  she  saw  Warren 
standing  by  her  side. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A    SAD    PARTING. 

"  Have  you  been  home  long,  dear  1  "  she  asked,  rising  at  once, 
and  busying  herself  about  the  room. 

"  Only  a  few  minutes,  Mary,"  he  replied. 

"  Why  did  you  not  wake  me  1 " 

"  You  looked  so  happy  in  your  sleep  that  I  would  not  dis- 
turb you." 

"  I  was  dreaming,  Warren." 

"A  pleasant  dream,  Mary,  or  your  face  would  have  worn  a 
different  expression.  It  did  me  good  to  look  at  you.  Dreams 
must  surely  have  been  ^iven  to  man  to  comfort  him  in  his 
troubles." 

"  Perhaps.  Life  contains  great  sorrows,  dear,  and  great 
blessings." 

"  (ireat  sorrows — yes.     But  great  blessings  for  us,  Mary  ? " 

"Can  you  doubt  it,  dear?  Am  I,  are  our  children,  a  sorrow 
to  you  1" 

"No,  no!"  he  cried.     "I  speak  sometimes  without  think- 

ing." 

"  I  know,  dear,  I  know.  I  was  dreaming  of  you  and  our 
little  ones,  and  of  our  future.  So  briglit,  so  bright !  so  peace- 
ful and  happy  ! " 

"  Dear  Mary  !  " 

"  How  tired  you  look,  Warren  !     It  must  be  very  late." 

"  It  is  past  one." 

"  My  poor  Warren  !     Working  to  such  an  hour  for  me  !  " 

"  There  is  no  merit  in  it,  Mary." 

"  But  there  is,"  she  said,  kisshig  him.  "  Never  mind — my 
dream  will  come  true  one  day.  Sit  down  and  have  your  sup- 
per, dear." 

"  I  have  had  something  to  eat ;  I  am  not  hungry,"  he  said, 
with  a  strange  hesitation.  "  Has  anything  happened  while  I 
have  been  away  1 " 

For  a,  moment  the  stranger's  visit  escaped  her, 
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"  Ko,  dear,''  sho  replied. 

"  1  thought  some  one  might  have  called."' 

Then  she  remembered. 

"Oh,  yes,  some  one  did  call.  A  man,  who  asked  (lucstions 
about  yon." 

"  ^Vllat  man  ?    What  (juestions  ?  " 

She  told  him  all,  and  he  did  not  interrupt  her.  His  mind 
was  busy  on  a  line  of  action. 

"He  was  a  i)erfect  stranger  to  you,  Mary  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear." 

"  Did  father  answer  \\\\\\  when  he  asked  questions  ? " 

"  No ;  father  did  not  nnderstand  what  was.  said.  I  have 
noticed  all  yesterday  and  to-day  that  his  mind  is  in  a  perfectly 
apathetic  state  ;  he  seems  to  be  oblivious  of  everything  that  is 
passing  around  him.  I  doubt  whether  he  even  knows  what  I 
say  when  I  speak  to  him ;  it  is  one  of  his  worst  attacks." 

"  I  pray,"  said  AVarren,  earnestly,  "  that  it  will  remain  on  him 
for  some  time.  You  are  surprised,  Mary.  It  seems  a  strange 
wish,  I  know  ;  but  father  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  in  a 
condition  to  forget  the  past."  "Warren  paused,  and  went  to 
the  window  ;  drawing  aside  the  blind,  be  looked  out  into  the 
street.  "Is  it  my  fancy,  ^lary,  or  is  there  a  man  on  the 
opposite  side,  looking  up  at  the  house?  " 

"  It  is  not  a  man,  dear,"  said  Mary,  looking  out.  "  It  is  a 
woman,  stooping  to  tie  her  bootlace,  I  think.  See,  she  is 
moving  away." 

"  Yes,  I  was  mistaken." 

He  stood  at  the  window  for  two  or  three  minutes,  looking 
anxionsly  into  the  street,  and  Mary,  divining  that  something 
was  weighing  on  his  mind,  waited  patiently  for  him  to  speak. 
He  dropped  the  blind,  and  moved  into  the  room  and  took  her 
hand. 

"  You  were  dreaming  of  a  peaceful  and  happy  future,  Mary." 

"  Yes,  dear." 

"  I  pray  that  it  may  be  so,  darling." 

"  It  will  be  so,  Warren." 

"  If  faith  and  sweet  courage  can  compass  it,  your  dream  may 
come  true  ;  but  the  world's  hard  circumstance  is  against  us. 
Mary,  I  see  before  me  a  sacred  duty." 

"  Is  it  in  your  power  to  perform  it,  Warren  ?" 

"  It  is.    It  rests  solely  and  entirely  upon  me." 
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"  Then,  dear,  3-011  must  perform  it." 

"  Dear  woman  !  Brave  heart  !  Attend  to  me,  dear.  With 
respect  to  this  duty  there  is  that  in  my  mind  wiiich  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  exphiin.  However  wild  and  inexplicable  my 
words  and  actions  may  seem,  I  think  I  may  trust  you  to 
believe  that  everything  I  do  will  he  done  for  the  best." 

"  That  is  certain,  dear,"  said  Mary  ;  "  the  heavier  weight  of 
our  troubles  is  upon  you.  How  willingly  would  I  take  it  all 
upon  my  shoulders  if  it  were  in  my  power  !  " 

"  How  willingly,"  said  Warren,  gazing  lovingly  upon  her, 
"  would  you  take  upon  yourself  all  our  suffering  and  misery, 
and  leave  us  free  to  enjoy  !  What  sacrifice  would  be  too  hard 
for  you  to  make  in  the  service  of  those  you  love  %  Have  I  not 
had  pi'oof  %  And  shall  /  shrink  from  my  duty  ? — shall  /  grow 
faint-hearted  with  such  an  example  before  me  %  Mary,  great 
as  have  been  our  troubles,  there  may  be  a  trial  in  store  for  you 
to  pass  luiscathed  through  which  will  need  something  more 
than  a  woman's  faith  and  love.  Perfect  as  these  exist  in  the 
woman  of  my  heart,  they  have  human  limits." 

He  spoke  calmly  and  solemnly,  and  she  saw  that  there  was 
a  meaning  in  his  words  which  had  yet  to  be  revealed  to  her. 

"  My  faith  and  love  can  never  be  shaken,  Warren,"  she  said. 

"  Never,  Mary?  Despite  all  evil  circumstances,  despite  what 
men  may  whisper,  despite  dark  threats  and  accusations — 
would  your  faith  and  love  survive  these  shocks  %  " 

"  Are  these  things  likely  to  occur  to  you,  Warren  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  impossible." 

"  My  faith  and  love  would  survive  them  all,  would  shine 
above  them  all."  (Ah,  where  was  now  the  hope  contained  in 
her  dream  ;  where  the  beautiful  pictures  of  the  home  of  love, 
Avith  its  vine-covered  walls  and  its  garden  of  roses  ;  where  the 
roads  of  tenderness  and  charity  her  children  had  traversed  ?) 
"  Believe  me,  husband  !  "  she  said  entreatingly. 

"  I  do,  dear  wife."  They  gazed  at  each  other  solemnly  and 
tenderly.  "  It  may  be  for  the  last  time,"  thought  Warren, 
"  that  I  shall  meet  the  light  of  those  dear  eyes.  Heaven  give 
me  strength  !  "    Then  he  said  aloud  : 

"  You  must  promise,  Mary,  not  to  question  me,  and  to 
follow  out  my  instructions  implicitly,  without  seeking  to  dis- 
cover my  motives." 

"  I  promise,  Warren." 
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"  How  iniM'li  money  liave  yon  ? " 

She  showed  him  her  purse,  which  contained  six  shillings  and 
a  few  coppers,  and  told  him  there  was  something  owing  to  her 
for  work  she  had  delivered. 

"  There  are  still  a  few  trifles  left,  Mar}-,  upon  which  you  can 
raise  a  little  money." 

"  Yes,  dear  ;  and  you  must  not  forget  that  I  can  sell  as  much 
lace-work  as  I  can  do,  and  that  it  is  being  discovered  that  I  ani 
wonderfully  clever  at  the  best  kinds.  I  shall  soon  be  better 
paid  for  it ;  and  if  I  have  to  work  an  hour  or  two  more  a  day, 
what  does  that  matter  1    I  am  strong  and  well,  thank  (Jod  !  " 

"  Dear  woman  !  You  see,  Mary,  1  shall  be  no  more  expense 
to  you  in  the  future." 

"  Warren  ! " 

"  Remember,  dear,  remember.  It  is  for  this  trial  I  am  pre- 
paring you.     Dear  wife,  we  must  part !  " 

"  Part  !  "  she  echoed  ;  she  could  scarcely  repress  a  cry  of 
anguish,  so  unexpected  and  so  bitter  was  the  news.    "  When  ]  " 

"  This  very  night  !  " 

"  Oh,  Warren  !  is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  go 
to-night?" 

"  It  is  imperative." 

She  summoned  all  her  fortitude. 

"  Shall  we  be  parted  long,  Warren  1 " 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  I  shall  be  away  for 
some  time.  I  am  going  to  seek  work  elsewhere  ;  all  my  etforts 
here  are  luiavailing,  and  I  must  contrive  to  give  bad  fortune 
the  slip.  Now,  Mary,  about  oiu-  father.  For  a  few  weeks,  at 
least,  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  wander  out  alone  ;  his  con- 
dition is  too  critical.  Endeavour  to  keep  him  indoors,  and  if 
he  insists  upon  leaving  the  house  you  must  accompany  him." 

"  I  can  manage  it,  Warren.  There  is  a  young  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  new  lodger,  Avho  is  fond  of  the  childreu,  and  who 
will  look  after  them  while  I  am  away." 

"  Even  then,  Marj-,  you  must  use  your  best  eftorts  to  prevent 
him  from  wandering  farther  than  this  street.  You  have  such 
a  great  influence  over  Iiini  that  I  do  not  despair  of  your  being 
able  to  guide  him.  Again,  Mary — on  no  account  must  he  be 
allowed  to  read  a  newspaper." 

"  He  never  does,  Warren.  If  he  can  get  a  book  with  pictiu'es 
in  it  he  is  satisfied."' 
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"  But  the  desire  may  come  upon  him.  Divert  his  mind  from 
it  j  he  is  easily  led." 

"  I  will  do  so,  dear." 

"There  still  remains  something  more.  If  the  stranger  who 
visited  you  to-day  comes  again  and  inqi;ires  for  me,  say  that  I 
have  gone  away  to  seek  work  ;  if  he  asks  you  in  what  direction, 
say  that  you  are  unable  to  tell  him.  It  will  be  the  truth," 
Warren  added  with  a  faint  smile,  "  for  I  scarcely  know  myself. 
Should  father  ask  for  me,  say  that  I  have  gone  into  the  country 
hoping  to  obtain  a  situation,  and  that  one  day  I  shall  return, 
or  shall  write  to  you  to  come  to  me." 

"All  shall  be  done  as  you  wish.  Wan-en.  May  I  say  some- 
thing % " 

"  Yes,  dear." 

"  In  the  decision  jon  have  arrived  at,  and  in  the  instructions 
you  have  given  me,  which,  without  luiderstanding,  I  recognise 
must  be  of  deep  imjDortance,  can  I  not  in  some  way  advise 
you  1 " 

"  No,  Mary  ;  you  cannot  advise  me." 

"  Is  it  really  necessary  that  I  should  remain  in  ignorance  of 
your  motives  ?  It  is  not  because  I  have  not  perfect  confidence 
in  yovi  that  I  ask  this  ;  only  that  a  woman's  counsel  is  some- 
times of  value,  and  that  I  would  not  have  you  in  your  trouble 
overlook  anything  which  might  possibly  be  of  assistance  to 
you." 

"  Mary,"  said  Warren,  "  you  can  only  help  me  by  attending 
to  my  instructions  and  carrying  them  out.  I  trust  the  day 
will  come  when  you  will  learn  all.  There  is  something  in  my 
mind  which  for  the  present  must  remain  hidden  from  you,  but 
it  is  for  your  good  and  mine  that  it  is  liidden,  and  for  the  good 
of  our  children.  I  can  say  nothing  more.  There  is  One  who 
sees  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and  from  whom  nothing  can  be 
hidden.     In  His  eyes  I  shall  not  stand  condemned." 

"  I  am  satisfied,  dear.  You  will  want  some  things  to  take 
with  you  ;  I  will  get  them  ready." 

"  As  little  as  possible,  Mary.  I  must  kiss  my  children  and 
my  father  good-bye  before  I  leave." 

He  went  into  the  inner  room  and  kissed  his  "babes,  and 
whispered  as  he  leant  over  them,  "  Not  for  me,  dear  ones,  to 
bring  shame  and  dishonour  into  your  lives  !  God  and  your 
angel  mother  will  protect  you  !  "     He  lingered  by  the  side  of 
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his  sleeping-  father,  and  i)rossecl  his  lips  to  his  foreheail,  iiiid 
whispered  a  farewell.  Then  he  returned  to  Mary,  who  had 
been  busy  making  up  a  parcel  of  underclothing  and  such 
necessaries  as  he  might  require  on  his  journey.  Siie  shetl  no 
tears  as  he  took  her  hand  in  his.  They  sat  in  silence  for  a  little 
while,  and  jjresently  she  sank  upon  her  knees,  and  he  knelt  by 
her  side,  and  prayed  with  her.     Then  he  rose. 

"  (jlood-byc,  dear  wife." 

"  Good-bye,  dear  husband.      Trust  in  (Jod  !  " 

*'  I  do,  and  will.  AVhile  I  am  ab.sent  from  you,  you  will  be 
ever  in  my  thouglits.  No  other  woman  has  ever  foiuid  place 
in  my  heart.  I  will  be  faithful  to  you  to  the  last  hour  of  my 
life.  "  Tell  me,  Mary  :  in  looking  back  to  the  past  can  you  re- 
call anything  I  have  left  undone  which  might  liave  altered  our 
lives  for  the  better  ]  " 

"  Indeed,  indeed  no,  my  darling  !  You  have  done  everything 
for  the  best ;  you  have  nothing  to  reproach  yourself  with." 

"  You  comfort  me,  dear.  As  in  the  past,  so  it  shall  be  in 
the  future.  I  will  carefully  consider  every  step  I  take,  with 
but  one  object  in  view — how  I  can  secure  you  and  your  little 
ones  from  a  greater  misfortune  than  any  that  has  yet  fallen 
upon  us.  Ah  !  my  detirest,  this  is  a  hard  parting  for  both  of 
us.     Farewell,  my  heart — till  a  brighter  day  shall  dawn  !  " 

He  held  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  face,  her  lips,  her 
eyes  ;  then  suddenly  released  her,  and  was  gone. 
"  Wlien  he  was  outside  the  house  he  looked  cautiously  about 
him,  and  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  upon  finding  that  no  person 
was  near  to  observe  his  departm-e.  Mary  listened  to  his  foot- 
steps on  the  stairs,  and  heard  the  opening  and  the  closing  of 
the  street-door.  It  was  as  though  a  door  in  her  heart  had 
opened  and  closed.  The  hand  of  desolation  was  upon  her. 
Her  face  grew  white  as  the  face  of  death,  her  lips  trembled,  a 
great  blindness  fell  upon  her  soul.  Surely  at  that  supreme 
moment  an  angel  must  have  touched  her  lips  with  pitying 
hand,  that  there  should  have  dropped  from  them  in  a  whisper  the 
holy  words,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be 
Thy  name,  Thy  will  be  done  !  "  Peace  fell  upon  her  and  en- 
compassed her  with  its  compassionate  wings.  With  the  tears 
streaming  down  her  face,  she  raised  her  arms  and  sobbed 
audibly,  "  Thy  will  be  done — Thy  will  be  done  !  " 

H 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ANOTHER    VISIT    FROM    THE   DETECTIVE. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  the  man  who  had 
visited  her  on  the  previous  day  again  made  his  appearance,  and 
asked  for  her  husband.  She  gave  him  the  message  Warren  had 
left. 

"  Gone  away  ! "  he  exclaimed  with  an  angry  flush  on  his 
face ;  "  and  you  don't  know  where  !  Did  he  come  home  last 
night  ] " 

"Yes,"  Mary  replied. 

"  Just  like  my  luck,"  grumbled  the  man  ;  "  when  I  think  I 
have  a  real  good  thing  in  hand,  it  slips  from  me.  Here — 
come  iu,  you  !  " 

The  last  words  were  addressed  to  a  woman  standing  in  the 
passage,  and  who,  in  obedience  to  the  order,  now  entered  the  room. 

Mary  found  the  courage  to  ask,  "  By  what  right  do  you  in- 
trude yourself  and  your  companion  upon  me  1 " 

"  By  right  of  law,"  said  the  man.  "  Perhaps  you  never 
heard  the  name  of  Featherstone." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Mary,  trembling  at  mention  of  the  name ; 
"  we  have  sad  reason  to  remember  it." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  the  man,  staring  hard  at  her  ;  "  then  you 
know  well  enough  what  brings  me  here.  Bear  in  mind  one 
thing  about  me,  and  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head.  The 
law  is  on  my  side,  and  I  have  authority  for  what  I  do." 

Mary  had  not  heard  or  read  of  the  murder.  So  absorbing 
was  the  struggle  for  existence  in  which  she  was  engaged,  that 
she  took  no  interest  in  the  newspapers,  and  never  looked  at  one 
unless  Warren  brought  it  home.  It  was  the  same  with  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  neighboiirhood.  Their  own 
troubles  were  enough  for  them ;  the  rise  of  a  half-penny  on  the 
four-pound  loaf  was  of  greater  importance  to  them  than  all  the 
national  and  social  upheavings  of  the  day.  The  mightiest 
potentate  in  the  world  is  King  Stomach  ;  every  other  monarch 
is  a  pigmy  in  comparison. 
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The  street  in  which  Mary  lived  was  so  poor  that  newsboys 
never  invaded  it,  nor  tempted  its  residents  with  the  hot  spices 
which  keep  newspaper  cohimns  at  fever-heat.  But  without 
further  euli^htcnnicut  the  name  of  Featherstone  was  a  suffi- 
cient terror  to  the  wife  of  Warren  Earnshaw.  It  possessed,  for 
lier  and  hers,  the  deadly  qualities  of  the  upas-tree,  poisoning 
the  very  air  tliey  breathed.  What  had  her  husband  frequently 
said] — that  tliis  enemy  would  never  rest  till  he  iiad  hunted 
Warren  into  his  grave.  For  Warren's  sake,  therefore,  she  held 
lier  tonffue,  and  allowed  her  visitor  to  carrv  out  his  intentions  ; 
and  she  mentally  resolved  to  give  him  as  little  information  as 
l)ossil)le  of  Warren's  movements. 

"  Has  the  old  man  I  saw  here  yesterday  afternoon,"  asked 
the  man,  "  disappeared  as  well  as  your  husband  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mary  ;  "he  is  at  home." 

"  I  must  see  him." 

She  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  iiuier  room  in  which  Mr. 
Farnshaw  was  sitting.  The  detective — for  such  he  was — 
directed  the  woman's  attention  to  him. 

"  Is  that  one  of  the  men,"  he  asked,  "  you  saw  going  up- 
stairs 1 " 

The  woman  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  Mr.  Earnshaw,  then 
shook  her  head  and  answered  : 

"  I  can't  say  that  I've  ever  seen  him  before." 

The  detective  made  an  impatient  movement. 

*'  It  is  as  I  suspected.  The  younger  of  the  two  is  the  man 
you  saw." 

*<  It  must  be  so,"  said  the  woman. 

*'  You  are,  of  course,  prepared  to  deny,"  said  the  detective  to 
Mary,  "  that  you  have  a  portrait  of  your  husband  in  the 
place."  His  sharp  eyes  had  discovered  an  album,  and  it  was 
now  in  his  hands.     "  Is  his  likeness  in  this  book  1 " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mary. 

The  detective  handed  the  book  to  the  woman,  with  the 
words : 

"  Look  through  it,  and  show  me  the  man." 

The  woman  turned  over  the  pages  very  slowly,  and  ex- 
amined the  portraits  with  great  care,  shaking  her  head  from 
time  to  time. 

"  No,"  she  said,  when  she  came  to  the  last ;  "  the  face  of  the 
man  I  saw  on  the  stairs  is  not  here." 
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A  sigh  of  relief  escaped  Mary's  breast.  Completely  in  the 
dark  as  she  was  to  the  meaning  of  these  proceedings,  it  seemed 
as  if  a  great  mysterious  danger  had  been  averted  by.  the  woman's 
inability  to  recognise  her  husband's  face. 

"  Are  you  sure  1 "  cried  the  detective  angrily.  "  Look  again." 
The  woman  looked  again,  and  turned  over  every  page. 

"I  could  not  swear,"  she  said,  "to  any  of  the  likenesses  in 
the  book." 

"  Is  there  no  one  resembling  him  % " 

"  No  one." 

The  detective  snatched  the  album  from  her,  and  handed  it  to 
Mary. 

"  Show  me,"  he  said,  "your  husband's  portrait." 

Mary  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  the  detective  observed  her 
hesitation. 

"  Are  you  afraid  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  No,"  said  Mary,  "  I  am  not  afraid.  I  will  show  you  my 
husband's  picture." 

But  to  her  great  surprise  and  bewilderment,  when  she  turned 
to  the  familiar  page  in  which  the  photograph  of  her  husband 
should  have  appeared,  the  page  was  blank.  The  portrait  had 
been,  removed. 

"  It  is  gone  !  "  she  said. 

"  Gone,"  echoed  the  detective.  "  Of  course  it  is  gone.  I 
might  have  known  as  much." 

His  voice  expressed  both  triumph  and  disappointment. 

"  I  cannot  understand  it,"  said  Mary. 

"  Of  course  you  can't,"  said  the  detective,  biting  his  finger. 
'Tott  didn't  take  it  out— not  a  bit  of  it  !  " 

"  No,"  said  Mary,  scarcely  knowing  whether  to  attach  any 
importance  to  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  portrait, 
"  indeed  I  did  not." 

"Just  what  I  say,"  said  the  detective,  his  eyes  wandering 
round  the  walls  ;  "  you  didn't  take  it  out,  of  course.  It  wallvcd 
out,  having  legs.  It's  a  black  sign,  ma'am,  let  me  tell  you 
that,  and  a  direct  sign.  Clear  evidence,  I  call  it ;  and  as  sure 
as  we're  standing  here  talking  of  it,  it  will  go  against  you. 
Perhaps  you'll  object  to  tell  me  at  what  hour  your  husband 
left  the  house,  and  what  direction  he  took." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary,  roused  to  courage  by  the  man's  inimical 
and  insulting  manner;  "I  shall  tell  you  nothing  more.  You 
come  here  for  an  evil  purpose." 
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"  I  can't  exactly  blame  you,"  said  the  detective  ;  "  it  isn't  to 
be  su])poscd  that  a  wile  will  go  against  her  husband.  No,  I 
don't  blame  you  for  it — nature's  nature  ;  but  I've  got  my 
dutv  to  do,  and  I'm  croinji;  to  do  it.  You'll  find  out  when  you're 
dealing  with  mc  that  you're  not  dealing  with  a  fool.  It's  my 
opinion  your  husband's  not  far  otl",  and  I  mean  to  set  a  watch 
on  this  house." 

lie  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He,  or  one  of  the  comrades, 
with  whom  Mary  frequently  saw  him  conversing,  kept  watch  in 
the  street  for  two  or  three  weeks  ;  the  woman  who  had  accom- 
panied him  was  also  often  there,  walking  uj)  and  down  in  an 
apparently  listless  fashion,  but  really  with  all  her  wits  about 
her.  During  this  time  Mary  went  out  as  little  as  po.ssible,  and 
old  Mr.  Karnshaw  never  once  left  the  house.  This  secret 
watch  upon  her  movements  was  a  great  toiture  to  her  ;  she 
knew  tjiat  she  was  followed  wherever  she  went ;  no  one  spoke 
to  her  or  molested  her,  but  she  felt  as  if  enemies  encompassed 
her.  It  happened  sometimes,  Avhen  she  came  home  from 
marketing  or  from  delivering  her  work  to  the  firm  by  which  she 
was  employed,  that  she  saw  the  detective  on  the  stairs.  On 
those  occasions  only  did  he  address  her. 

"  No  news  of  your  husband  ?"  he  would  ask. 

"  No,"  she  would  reply. 

"  You  have  not  heard  from  him  % " 

"No." 

It  was  true  enough  ;  not  a  line  had  she  received  from  Warren, 
and  under  the  circumstances  of  this  mysterious  and  tormenting 
watch  she  was  not  sure  whether  she  ought  not  to  be  grateful 
that  he  did  not  write  to  her. 

During  those  days  her  state  Avas  very  sad  and  distressing.  At 
length  this  espionage  came  to  an  end.  The  detective  presented 
himself  and  said  : 

"You  have  put  us  off  the  scent;  you  are  a  very  clever 
woman." 

This  praise  was  a  fresh  torture  to  her,  and  she  simply  said  : 

"  I  have  told  you  the  truth  from  first  to  last." 

'•'  I  suppose  that's  it,  and  that's  where  you've  beaten  me. 
We're  not  accustomed  to  the  truth.  We  shall  look  elsewhere 
now." 

"  What  has  my  husband  done,"  asked  Mary  faintly,  "  that 
you  should  persecute  and  hunt  him  down,  as  you  are  doing  1" 
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"■  What  lias  he  done  1 "  repeated  the  detective  ;  he  was  heard 
to  say  ill  after-times,  when  speaking  of  the  case,  that  he  had 
never  been  able  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  Mary  Avas  acting 
or  not  in  her  interviews  with  him.  "  Well,  that  has  to  be 
found  out.     Just  now,  the  least  said  the  soonest  mended." 

With  that,  he  left  lier.  Those  were  dark  days  indeed  for 
Mary  ;  she  had  not  a  human  friend  to  give  her  a  kindly  word 
of  sympathy.  The  burden  of  silence  lay  heavily  upon  her. 
No  letter  came  from  Warren  ;  her  heart  beat  with  passionate 
emotion  at  every  postman's  knock  ;  in  hope  and  fear  she  watched 
and  waited  for  those  prosaic  messengers  of  despair  and  joy — and 
still  no  letter  !  But  she  continued  to  work  bravely  on  until 
for  the  last  time  the  detective  visited  her,  and  imparted  to  her 
the  fatal  news  of  her  husband's  death. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Mary's  despair. 

It  was  night,  and  Mary's  children  were  asleep ;  she  and  her 
father  sat  together  in  silence.  The  officer  of  the  law  entered 
the  room  with  but  little  ceremony,  and  abruptly  said  : 

"  I  have  often  asked  you  where  your  husband  was,  and  you 
have  refused  to  tell  me." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  replied  stonily.  She  saw  in  her  visitor 
one  who  had  bitterly  persecuted  her  in  the  performance  of  his 
secret  duty,  and  who  had  thrown  out  mysterious  accusations 
against  her  husband,  which  had  filled  her  with  indignant  horror. 
"  I  did  not  know,  or  I  would  have  informed  you." 

"  Of  course  you  woulil,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  so  contemptuous 
that  she  dug  her  nails  into  the  palms  of  her  hands  to  restrain 
her  just  passion.  "  It  is  the  way  of  such  as  you  when  we  are 
hunting;  a  criminal." 

"  Stop  !  "  she  cried.  "  If  you  have  a  man's  heart  in  your 
breast,  say  nothing  more  for  a  while.  Father,  would  you  mind 
going  into  the  other  room,  and  sitting  by  the  children  1  I  am 
afraid  they  will  wake,  and  I  want  to  speak  in  private  to  this 
gentleman." 

She  led  him  unresistingly  to  the  inner  room,  in  which  she 
and  her  children  slept. 

"  Now  !  "  she  said  when  she  returned. 

"As  you  would  not  give  me  news  of  your  husband,"  said  the 
man,  "  I  have  come  to  give  you  news  of  him." 

Dimly  she  divined  that  it  was  bad  news,  and  her  heart  was 
faint  within  her. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said. 

There  was  no  light  in  the  room.  Let  us  charitably  hope  it 
was  because  the  man  could  not  witness  the  exquisite  anguish 
which  was  bearing  her  down  that  he  was  callous  to  it. 

"Your  husband  is  found." 

"  Found  !  "  she  echoed. 

She  would  have  flown  to  the  door  to  see  him,  had  it  not  been 
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that  the  tone  in  which  the  word  was  uttered  by  her  visitor 
conveyed  terror  to  her  soul. 

"  Found,"  he  repeated.     "  Have  you  got  a  candied  " 

Slic  brought  forward  one,  and  he  lighted  it.  Then  she  saAV 
that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  newspaper  and  a  bundle. 

"  He  was  found  in  the  river  Dee.  Here  are  his  clothes,  which 
we  shall  retain." 

Pier  tongue  clave  to  the  I'oof  of  her  mouth  ;  she  strove  to 
speak,  but  could  utter  no  sound. 

"  Whether  it  was  suicide  or  not,"  continued  her  visitor,  "  will 
never  be  rightly  known.  An  open  verdict  was  retm-ned  at  the 
inquest.  We  have  had  his  clothes  in  our  possession  for  ten 
days  ;  they  were  lying  on  the  river's  bank,  and  his  name  was 
on  an  envelope  in  one  of  the  pockets.  We  suspected  he  was  in 
the  river,  and  drasj^ed  for  him.  When  we  foiuid  him  he  was 
hardly  recognisable— not  at  all  recognisable,  I  should  rather 
say — from  his  being  so  long  in  the  water.  Here  is  the  report 
of  the  inquest ;  I  will  leave  the  paper  with  you  if  you  like. 
After  all,  perhaps  it  was  the  best  thing  that  co\ild  happen  to 
him,  for  had  he  been  found  alive  instead  of  dead  he  would  have 
been  arrested  for  murder  !  " 

She  could  scarcely  follow  his  words.  She  took  the  paper 
mechanically,  and  thrust  it  into  her  pocket.  What  was  this 
blow  that  had  so  horribly  fallen  upon  her]  Had  the  world 
suddenly  come  to  an  end  %  Dead  !  Her  husband,  her  beloved 
one,  who  had  toiled  and  suffered,  and  been  hunted  to  his  doom ! 
And  that  his  name  should  be  associated  with  the  crime  of 
murder  !  She  heard  nothing  more  ;  she  did  not  see  the  man 
leave  the  room.  But,  presently,  looking  round  in  fear,  she  saw 
tliat  she  was  alone.  In  an  agony  of  despair  she  blew  out  the 
light.     There  might  be  safety  in  darkness. 

Shut  out,  shut  out  for  ever,  seemed  all  earthly  and  spiritual 
liglit.  How  long  she  sat  in  darkness  she  never  knew.  But 
suddenly  she  started  up.  Her  children  !  They  were  sleeping 
near  her.  Her  father — Warren's  father — was  in  the  room  with 
them.  They  still  remained  with  her,  and  depended  upon  hei*. 
So  strong  was  her  sense  of  duty  that  she  rose  to. her  feet,  like 
a  woman  in  a  dream.  Staggering  into  the  bedroom,  she 
gathered  her  babes  to  her  breast,  and  taking  the  old  man's 
hand,  cried,  in  a  hoarse  whisper  : 

"  Come  1  For  heaven's  sake,  come,  and  let  us  leave  this  spot, 
never,  never  to  look  upon  it  again  I " 
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THE  VISION  IN  THE  NIGHT. 

He  allowed  her  to  lead  him  from  the  house,  hut  his  eyes  wore 
a  troubled  look  ;  there  was  a  doubt  in  his  mind,  which  the 
suddenness  of  Mary's  movements  prevented  from  assuming 
definite  form.  It  was  a  bitterly  cold  night ;  snow  was  f\dling 
heavily.  The  keen  wind  would  Iiave  pierced  her  uarrow  had 
she  been  susceptible  to  outward  influences;  but  a  Hre  was 
burning  within  her  which  rendered  her  insensible  to  aught  but 
her  own  ovcrwhehning  grief.  The  snow  soaked  through  her 
boots  ;  she  heeded  it  not,  but  plodded  doggedly  onwards.  It 
was  as  though  lier  body,  which  was  mechanically  performing  a 
task  far  beyond  her  nat\iral  strengtli,  was  void  of  any  touch  of 
spiritual  life.  Her  soul  was  struggling  among  the  breakers. 
What  was  it  her  cruel  visitor  had  said  ]  That  her  dear  husband 
was  dead,  and  was  put  awaj'  from  her  and  her  children  1  But 
that  was  to  be  borne  ;  there  was  a  hereafter,  and  her  faith  was 
infinite.  No,  it  was  not  that  wliich  lacerated  lier  moral  being. 
It  was  that-  upon  his  memory  lay  a  stigma  as  false  as  it  was 
foul,  and  that  she  was  powerless  to  remove  it. 

AVords  he  had  spoken  to  her  but  a  few  months  since,  when 
he  lay  upon  a  sick-bed,  seemed  to  cut  themselves  in  the  air  as 
she  thought  of  them  : 

"Mary,  I  would  have  you  bear  in  mind  what  I  now  say. 
Whatever  occurs,  never  believe  that  I  have  been  tempted  into 
wrong-doing.  No  conscious  sin  lies,  nor  shall  ever  lie,  at  my 
door.  Rather  than  that,  I  should  pray  for  death  to  overtake 
me  ! " 

Well,  death  had  overtaken  him,  and  he  lay  in  a  dishonoured 
grave.  What  mattered  even  that  1  It  was  man's  judgment, 
and  it  did  not  disturb  her  love  for  the  dead.  On  the  contrary, 
the  love  she  had  for  him  was  now  embalmed  in  heavenly  faith. 
Pure  and  sinless  he  reigned  in  her  soul ;  but  the  shadow  which 
hung  over  his  grave,  though  it  was  dug  a  hundred  miles  away, 
rested  also  upon  the  lives  of  her  children.     There  lay  the  sting. 
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That  for  these  innocent  ones  the  pages  of  the  future  should  be 
so  blackened  almost  before  they  had  begun  to  live !  She 
pressed  her  babes  convulsively  to  her  bosom,  and,  with  the  old 
man  by  her  side,  walked  through  the  white  streets,  while  the 
pitiless  stoi'm  raged  around  her.  She  knew  not  the  direction 
she  was  taking ;  it  did  not  trouble  her  ;  she  would  leave  far 
behind  her  the  neighbourhood  in  which  all  her  hopes  had  been 
so  cruelly,  so  mercilessly  wrecked.  She  was  poor — very,  very 
poor ;  her  purse  contained  barely  twenty  shillings,  and  she  was 
wandering  forth  into  the  world,  content  so  that  she  could  reach 
a  spot  whei'e  people,  houses,  and  streets,  all  were  strange  to  her. 
'No  word  was  uttered  bv  tlie  old  man,  but  now  and  then  he 
stopped  with  uucertain,  distressful  looks.  She  would  not  allow 
him  to  linger. 

"  Come,  come  !  "  she  whispered  hoarsely  to  him  ;  "  we  must 
get  the  children  to  bed." 

He  was  accustomed  to  obey  her.  She  had  been  the  guiding 
spirit  of  their  humble  home,  the  comforter,  the  strengthener, 
upon  whom  they  had  leant  in  perfect  trust  and  confidence.  He 
obeyed  her  now,  and  held  her  by  the  arm  awhile,  to  relinquish 
his  hold  presently  and  gaze  in  doubt  about  him.  But  still  she 
urged  him  on,  and  still  he  obeyed  her.  When  she  spoke  it  was 
in  whispers  ;  she  was  afraid  of  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and  fear- 
ful lest  people  should  recognise  it,  and  strive  to  bar  her  pro- 
gress. At  length,  at  ten  o'clock  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
nio'ht,  she  halted  in  a  narrow  street  ;  she  was  ignorant  of  its 
name  and  locality,  but  she  saw  in  some  of  the  parlour  windows 
the  announcement  of  rooms  to  let.  In  one  of  the  poor  dwell- 
ings she  obtained  lodgings,  and  buying  a  piece  of  candle  from 
the  landladj',  she  lit  it  and  went  to  the  top  of  the  house,  ac- 
companied by  the  old  man.  There  was  a  small  bedroom  for 
herself  and  babes,  and  a  smaller  closet  adjoining,  in  which  the 
old  man  was  to  sleep.  Putting  the  candle  on  the  table,  she 
addressed  him,  and  he  spoke  for  the  first  time. 

"  Are  you  tired,  father  ] " 

"  Tired  ?  "  he  echoed.     "  No,  no,  I  am  not  tired." 

"You  must  be  hungry,  dear." 

"  I  cannot  eat,"  he  muttered. 

"  Will  you  stay  here  with  the  children  while  I  go  out  and 
get  some  milk?"  She  recalled  his  wandering  attention  by 
adding,  "  Warren's  children,  father." 
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"  Yes,  yes,"  he  muttered.  "  Warren's  children  !  !My  boy 
— my  dear,  dear  son  !     Where  is  he?     Whore  is  my  boy?" 

She  shuddered.  All  her  stren<.;th  was  ro(]uired  to  ])rcvcnt  a 
passionate  flood  of  tears.  Already  she  had  resolved  to  keep 
from  him  the  news  of  tlie  death  and  the  accusation. 

"  Are  you  listening  to  me,  fiither  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  You  do  not  forget — " 

He  interrupted  her  vacantly. 

"  Forget?     I  can  never  forget  !  " 

"I  did  not  mean  that,"  she  said,  pressing  her  hands  tight 
on  her  bosom.  She  had  laid  the  sleeping  children  on  the  bed, 
and  had  covered  them  up.  "I  mean,  that  the  ciiildren  must  have 
some  milk,  and  I  must  buy  it  at  once,  or  all  the  shops  will  be 
shut.  I  can  trust  you  to  remain  here  with  them  while  I  go 
out  and  fetch  it.     For  my  sake,  father  ! " 

She  kissed  him,  and  the  doubt  in  his  face  vanished  ;  he 
smiled  tenderly  ui)on  her,  and  took  his  place  by  the  side  of  the 
children.  Knowing  that  she  could  trust  him  then,  she  hurried 
out,  and  soon  returned  with  a  tin  of  preserved  milk,  and  bread, 
and  wood  to  light  a  tire.  Leaving  these  in  the  room,  she  ran 
downstairs  again  and  brought  up  a  scuttlcful  of  coals  and  a 
cup  and  saucepan.  The  fire  was  quickly  lighted  and  the  food 
prepared  for  the  children,  who  were  now  awake  and  fretting 
for  it.  She  fed  them,  and  nature's  cravings  being  satisfied, 
they'  fell  asleep.  That  duty  performed,  she  made  the  old 
man  sit  by  the  fireside,  and  took  ofl  his  shoes  and  stockings 
and  bathed  his  feet.  He  allowed  her  to  busy  herself  about 
him,  attending  to  his  comfort,  in  the  self-sacrificing  spirit 
which  impelled  her  ever  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  others 
and  to  neglect  her  own.  She  made  some  bread  and  milk,  and 
endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  eat  it,  but  he  woidd  not  touch 
it. 

"  You  will  sleep  here  to-night,  father,"  she  said,  pointing  to 
the  closet  in  which  his  bed  was  made ;  "  it  is  very  comfortable, 
and  I  will  keep  the  children  quiet.  Sleep  well,  dear,  for  to- 
morrow we  must  commence  our  new  life." 

He  echoed  her  last  words. 

"  Our  new  life  !  Warren  will  share  it  with  us,  ]\Iary.  To- 
morrow, yes,  to  morrow  he  will  come  to  us.  Be  sure  of  that, 
my  dear — be  sure  of  that  I 
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She  took  his  hand  and  said  solemnly  : 

"  Father,  we  must  not  forget  that  Warren  has  been  absent 
from  us  for  a  long  while.  He  is,  as  we  all  are,  in  God's  hands. 
It  may  be  that  he  will  never  join  us  here." 

He  made  no  farther  remark,  but  appeared  to  be  pondering 
over  what  she  had  said,  and  shortly  afterwards  she  led  him  to 
his  bed,  and  kissing  him,  bade  him  good-night  and  left  him. 

She  returned  to  the  fireside  and  sat  there  for  an  hour,  and 
would  have  sat  longer  had  she  not  been  fearful  of  wasting  the 
coals.  Every  penny  was  precious  to  her,  more  precious  than  it 
had  ever  been.  It  devolved  upon  her  to  provide  the  daily 
bread  for  her  children  and  Warren's  father.  She  had  but  little 
fear  of  being  able  to  do  so,  for  she  was  a  skilful  lace-worker  ; 
Ijut  to  this  end  she  must  preserve  her  strength  ;  she  must  not 
break  down. 

She  had  in  her  pocket  the  newspaper  the  detective  had  left 
with  her.  How  her  hands  trembled  as  she  took  it  out  !  The 
words  swam  before  her  eyes,  and  it  was  long  before  she  could 
read  the  report  of  the  inquest.  Yes,  it  was  true,  fatally  true. 
Her  husband  was  dead  \  his  suflerings  were  over,  and  she  and 
her  children  wei'e  left  to  fight  the  grim  battle  alone.  She 
debated  within  herself  whether  she  would  keep  the  paper.  The 
name  of  her  husband  was  there^  and  associated  with  it  some 
vague  suspicion  of  a  crime.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  keep  it. 
Although  the  old  man  never  looked  at  a  newspaper,  this,  by 
some  chance,  might  fall  into  his  hands.  The  name  of  Earn- 
shaw  would  surely  attract  him,  and  what  he  read  might  kill 
him.  She  resolved  to  burn  the  newspaper,  and  tearing  it  into 
small  pieces,  she  put  it  into  the  fire,  and  w'atched  the  flames 
consume  the  dread  memorial. 

Then  she  knelt  by  her  bed  and  prayed.  The  night  advanced, 
the  fii'e  died  slowly  out,  the  white  snow  fell  in  the  quiet  streets, 
and  still  she  knelt  and  prayed. 

"  Assist  me  to  be  strong,  dear  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  have  no  other  earthly  help  !  Give  me  strength  to  bear 
and  keep  from  the  knowledge  of  my  dear  children  the  dread 
story  of  which  only  Thou  knowest  the  truth ;  and  if  it  is  Thy 
will  that  the  truth  shall  never  be  proclaimed  on  earth,  endow 
me  with  humbleness  and  patience  to  submit !  Look  down  upon 
my  babes,  0  merciful  God,  and  make  me  strong  to  work  and 
to  bear  the  ti'ials  through  which  I  am  passing  I     Sustain  me, 
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0  Lord,  and  lay  Thy  jn'otecting  liand  upon  ine  and  my  cliililrcn 
and  my  dear  lui.sbaiid's  fatlier  I  " 

Tlii^  was  the  theme  of  her  prayers,  and  but  for  the  comfort 
they  brouglit  her  she  would  have  been  driven  mad  by  the  hor- 
rw-  which  encomi)a!ssed  her. 

Kneeling,  she  fell  asleep,  and  dreamt  of  Warren,  and  of  some 
happy  days  that  shone  out  in  the  troublous  past.  The  cryinj^ 
of  her  babes  awoke  her,  and  she  crept  into  bed  and  hushed 
tliem  to  sleep. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  it  was  still  dark,  she 
was  up  and  about,  tidying  the  room,  lighting  the  fi;e,  and 
borrowing  from  the  landladv  oftliehou.se  such  domestic  articles 
as  she  could  spare.  She  trod  very  softly,  so  that  she  should 
not  awake  the  sleepers.  She  had  mentally  arranged  the  order 
of  her  life ;  she  would  conmience  work  that  very  evening.  In 
the  old  lodgings  from  which  she  had  flown,  there  were  a  few 
trifles  belonging  to  her  which  she  would  bring  away  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Part  of  these  she  would  turn  into  money 
with  which  to  purchase  domestic  necessaries  ;  the  rest  she 
hoped  to  be  able  to  keep.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  relics  of 
her  younger  days,  among  them  articles  of  dress,  many  of  which 
had  belonged  to  her  mother,  of  which  she  had  taken  the  great- 
est care.  She  would  have  no  need  to  purchase  clothes  for 
years,  and  she  was  already  mentally  devising  alterations  to 
make  them  of  use  for  her  children. 

This  woman,  upon  whom  had  fallen  an  aftliction  so  deep  that 
the  suffering  it  carried  with  it  could  scarcely  be  excelled,  was 
not  entirely  unhappy.  Faith  and  prayer  supported  her,  and 
she  recognised  the  direct  religion  which  lies  in  the  performance 
of  earthly  duties. 

She  went  to  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  the  old  man  had 
retired  to  rest,  and  softly  called  him  : 

"  Father  !  '-' 

There  was  no  reply ;  she  called  him  three  or  four  times,  and 
silence  was  the  only  answer  she  received.  She  pushed  open 
the  dooi',  and  entered  the  room.     It  was  empt}'. 

The  bed  bore  the  impress  of  a  human  form,  but  the  sheets 
had  not  been  turned  down.  He  had  evidently  lain  down  in  his 
clothes,  and,  waiting  till  she  was  asleep,  had  secretly  left  thehonse. 

Mary  ran  to  the  landlady,  and  asked  if  she  had  seen  any- 
thing of  him. 
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"  No,"  the  woman  replied,  but  she  fancied  she  had  heard  a 
sound  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  of  some  one  en- 
tering or  leaving  the  house.  "  That's  not  strange,"  said  the 
woman,  "  because  I  have  two  other  lodgers,  and  one  of  them  is 
a  compositor  on  a  morning  paper,  and  has  a  latchkey." 

It  had  continued  snowing  all  night,  and  the  snow  now  lay 
an  inch  thick  on  the  roads  and  pavements.  In  great  trouble 
and  perplexity  Mary  washed  and  dressed  her  babes,  and  pre- 
pared the  breakfast,  in  the  dim  hope  that  the  absent  one 
would  return.  But  nine  o'clock,  ten  o'clock,  twelve  o'clock 
struck,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  him.  As  the  afternoon 
waned,  a  terrible  fear,  which  she  had  striven  hard  to  banish, 
took  complete  possession  of  her.  Had  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of 
his  son  driven  the  old  man  to  dispose  of  his  life  as  if  it  be- 
longed to  him  and  not  to  God  % 

"  No,  no  !  "  she  cried,  in  the  agony  of  her  soul,  "he  has  gone 
away  because  he  would  not  be  a  burden  upon  me.  He  knows 
how  poor  we  are,  and  he  would  sacrifice  himself  for  us,  I 
must  find  him — I  must  find  him  ;  but  where  to  look — where  % " 

Ah,  where  ]  Amidst  the  labyrinth  of  white  streets,  which 
way  should  she  turn  to  seek  the  lost  one  ?  She  could  think  on 
but  one  place,  her  old  lodgings,  the  rent  of  which  was  paid  to 
the  end  of  the  week.  She  had  placed  the  key  of  the  rooms  on 
the  mantel-shelf  the  previous  night.  She  searched  for  it  in 
vain;  there  was  no  doubt  the  old  man  had  taken  it.  The 
grateful  tears  ran  down  her  face  as  she  murmured,  "  How 
wicked  of  me  to  suppose  he  could  commit  an  act  so  sinful  ! " 

She  would  not  leave  her  children  behind  ;  she  wrapped  them 
up  warm,  and  giving  a  message  to  the  landlady,  in  case  the  old 
man  should  return  in  her  absence,  she  hurried  into  the  streets. 
She  was  compelled  now  to  inquire  her  way,  and  it  seemed  an 
age  before  she  reached  the  house  in  which  she  had  lived  with 
her  husband.  In  feverish  haste  she  ascended  the  stairs,  and, 
her  heart  beating  violently,  tried  the  handle  of  the  door.  It 
turned  in  her  hand,  and  entering  the  room,  she  saw  the  old 
man  standing  in  a  listening  attitude.  He  exhibited  no  surprise 
at  beholding  her. 

"  I  had  a  fancy,"  he  said,  in  a  weak  voice,  "  that  it  was 
Warren's  footstep  on  the  stairs." 

He  was  very  faint ;  for  four-and-twenty  hours  he  had  not 
tasted  food. 
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Mary  had  come  prepared  ;  she  had  st(jppcd  on  the  road  to 
purchase  half-a-quartcru  loaf  and  two  ounces  of  butter.  He 
thankfully  ate  what  she  gave  him,  and  then  took  the  children 
from  her,  and  sat  with  them  on  his  lap. 

"  Mary,"  he  asked,  "  was  it  a  dream  I  had  last  night  1  " 

"Tell  me,  father,"  she  replied. 

"It  isn't  easy,"  he  said,  "  my  thoughts  wander  so.  Do  you 
see  figures  that  fade  as  you  approach  them  ?  Do  you  hear 
v6ices  when  no  one  is  near  you  ? " 

Knowing  what  would  best  tend  to  soothe  him,  she  said  in  a 
cheerful  tone  that  slie  often  had  such  fancies. 

"  Why,  then,"  he  said,  smiling  at  her,  "  I  suppose  everybody 
has  ;  men  and  women — and  children  too,  perhai)s." 

"  AVhat  was  your  dream,  dear  ?  " 

"  Of  white  snow  falling,  falling,  falling,  and  a  long,  long 
walk  through  melancholy  streets." 

"  It  was  snowing  all  night,  father." 

"  Was  if?  Then  my  dream  was  a  truthful  one,  and  must  be 
followed  out,  if  we  are  to  remain  faithful  tu  A\''arren.  We  nhall 
be  faithful  to  him,  Mary,  whatever  happens." 

"  Yes,  father." 

"  There  were  voices  in  the  snow.  '  Turn  back,'  they  said, 
'  turn  back.  You  are  deserting  your  boy ;  you  are  leaving 
Warren  behind  you.  Are  you  augr}'  with  him,  are  you  ashamed 
of  him,  tiiat  you  fly  from  him  ? '  I  stoppetl  and  strove  to  retrace 
my  steps,  but  some  strange  power  impelled  me  onwards,  farther 
and  farther  away.  AVhite  figures  stood  before  me,  and  implored 
me  not  to  proceed,  but  I  i)assed  through  them,  having  no  power 
to  obey.  I  must  have  walked  man^-  miles,  and  Mary,  you  were 
with  me,  and  our  little  ones  here ;  you  were  carrying  them  in  your 
arms  in  the  midst  of  the  blinding  snow.  We  entered  a  strange 
house,  and  I  threw  mj-self  on  a  bed,  without  undressing,  and  in 
the  night  Warren  came  to  me.  '  Father/  he  said,  '  why  do  you 
forsake  me  %  There  are  no  memories  of  happier  days  in  this 
strange  place.  Where  you  go  Mary  will  go,  and  I  shall  be  alone 
— deserted  by  all  I  love.  I  stood  by  you  when  ruin  overtook 
you ;  I  defended  you  when  you  were  falsely  accused.  I  have 
committed  no  sin,  that  you  should  be  ashamed  of  the  very  walls 
which  sheltered  me.  Do  you  love  me  no  longer,  that  j^ou  fly 
from  the  house  in  which  we  held  together,  with  Mary  to  cheer 
and  guide  us — from  the  house  in  which  our  children  were  bom  % ' 
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I  stretched  foi'th  my  arms,  and  cried,  '  Forgive  me,  Warren,  for- 
give me  ! '  Then  I  heard  his  voice  in  the  distance,  calling  me  to 
come.  I  rose  and  stole  out  of  the  strange  honse.  Angels  must 
have  led  me  through  the  dark  streets,  for  I  knew  not  where  I 
was ;  and  the  moment  I  entered  this  room  peace  entered  m y 
heart.  It  is  our  home  hallowed  by  tender  memories.  Warren 
sat  in  that  chair  night  after  night,  and  talked  to  us  and  read 
to  us.  Though  he  is  absent  now,  his  spirit  remains.  We 
must  never,  never  leave  this  place  again.  It  would  be  as  though 
we  cast  reproach  upon  him,  as  though  we  lacked  courage  to  de- 
fend liim.  To  the  last  hour  of  my  life  I  shall  live  here  ;  and 
you,  Mary,  you  will  not  seek  another  liome  ? " 

"  No,  father,"  said  Mary,  "I  will  not  leave  you." 
Thus  it  happened  that  they  continued  to  reside  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood which  was  fraught  with  sweet   and  sorrowful  mem- 
ories. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TIIK  MAI)  TOY-SELLER. 

Again  the  curtain  falls,  and  rises  now  after  a  lapse  of  years, 
diirinjj:  which  Mary  has  toiled  on  bravely,  and  watched  with 
pride  and  love  her  children,  Philippa  and  Raymond,  grow  into 
life's  springtime. 

Grandfather  Earnshaw  was  still  with  them  :  a  tall,  spare 
man,  of  gentlemanly  bearing,  whose  white  hair  hung  to  his 
shoulders,  and  whose  strangely-bright  eyes  were  in  the  habit 
of  wandering  restlessly  around,  with  a  listening  look  in  them, 
as  he  sat  behind  a  screen  at  a  common  deal  table,  making  penny 
wooden  toys,  which  he  sold  in  the  western  and  northern 
thoroughfares  of  the  city. 

Although  the  actions  of  a  man  harmlessly  mad  can  scarcely 
1)0  supposed  to  be  controlled  by  a  sentiment  of  i)ride  or  shame 
it  is  a  fact  that  old  Mr.  Earnshaw  never  disposed  of  his  wares 
in  the  locality  in  which  he  resided.  With  a  covered  basket  on 
his  arm  he  would  walk  miles  before  he  exposed  his  toys  and 
ottered  them-  for  sale. 

For  years  he  had  been  thus  engaged,  until  in  certain  parts 
of  London  he  became  a  familiar  figure,  and  was  known  as  the 
mad  toy-seller.  He  earnt  very  little,  the  balance  in  his  favour 
at  the  end  of  the  week  seldom  exceeding  a  shilling,  often  not  so 
much  ;  but  he  never  grumbled  or  repined,  and  if  he  came  home 
late  at  night,  as  he  frequently  did,  with  but  threepence  or  four- 
pence  in  liis  possession,  and  his  basket,  which  he  had  taken  out 
full,  quite  empty,  he  would  hand  the  money  to  his  daughter 
without  a  word,  and  after  partaking  of  the  humble  meal  she 
had  prepared  for  him,  would  retire  behind  the  screen  and 
sit  down  to  his  work  again,  and  not  leave  it  till  it  was  time  to 
retire  to  rest. 

Sometimes,  on  rainy  days,  he  would  come  home  soaked  to 
the  skin,  and,  in  obedience  to  Mary's  gentle  coaxing,  would 
change  his  clothes  before  he  resumed  his  work.  Old  as  he  was, 
this  man  for  a  number  of  years  had  not  known  an  hour's  sick- 
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iiess  ;  for  one  so  aged  his  health  was  marvellous.  Though  he 
would  be  on  his  feet  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  at  a  time,  and 
though  his  only  meal  consisted  of  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  di'aught 
of  water  from  a  drinking-fountain,  he  never  complained  of  weari- 
ness. 

With  an  instinctive  consciousness  that  these  lengthy  wander- 
ings were  sadly  destructive  of  shoe-leather,  and  that  Mary  could 
ill  afford  to  keep  him  in  boots,  he  had  learnt  to  repair  them 
with  his  own  hands,  and  w^as  indeed  quite  a  skilful  amateur 
cobbler. 

Occasionally,  Mary,  before  he  went  out  in  the  morning, 
would  put  into  the  pocket  of  his  long  coat  food  more  tempting 
than  plain  bread,  but  he  never  failed  to  discover  the  kind  decep- 
tion, and  would  set  the  better  food  aside,  and  help  himself  to  a 
crust  from  the  scantily-provided  cupboard. 

"  Only  for  this  once,  father,"  she  would  plead,  pressing  the 
bread  and  meat  upon  him.     "  Indeed  we  can  spare  it." 

"  No,  no,  my  love,"  he  would  say;  "keep  it  for  the  children." 

All  her  persuasion  could  not  induce  him  to  accept  it. 

On  winter  nights  there  was  something  inexpressibly  touching 
in  the  figure  of  this  old  man  bending  over  his  work  at  the 
table,  lighted  by  one  thin  candle  ;  and  but  a  bare  knowledge  of 
his  history  was  required  to  invest  it  with  pathetic  dignity. 

He  spoke  very  little,  indoors  or  out ;  but  his  eyes,  which 
were  seldom  in  repose,  and  a  peculiar  restless  manner  which 
distinguished  him  when  he  was  in  the  streets,  denoted  that 
there  was  active,  if  secret,  life  stirring  within  him. 

He  never  solicited  custom  ;  those  who  chose  to  buy  of  him 
purchased  of  their  own  prompting.  There  were  substantial 
reasons  for  the  smallness  of  his  profits  and  takings.  In  the 
first  place,  his  toys  were  really  worth  the  money,  and  frequently 
cost  him  as  much  as  he  sold  them  for ;  no  considerations  of 
political  economy  tempted  him  to  buy  iu  the  cheapest  and  sell 
in  the  dearest  market.  He  had  but  one  price  for  his  merchan- 
dise, whether  it  comprised  windmills,  money-boxes,  birds  flutter- 
ing on  wires,  or  white  baa-lambs  with  snowy  wool  and  gold 
bands  round  their  necks — that  price  was  a  penny.  Then,  he 
would  not  sell  to  everybody ;  something  in  the  expression  of  a 
face  which  did  not  please  him  was  sufficient  to  induce  him  to 
decline  custom.  In  the  second  place,  he  gave  many  of  his  toys 
away.     The  recipients  of  these  gifts  were  invariably  children 
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under  ten  years  of  age,  whose  hair  was  light  brown,  as  his  son's 
had  been  at  that  ago,  and  wliose  eyes  were  blue,  as  his  own 
were,  and  as  Warren's  had  been. 

A  certain  awkwardness  of  incident  occasionally  waited  upon 
these  free  offerings  of  his  heart,  which  were  born  of  the  teuder- 
est  memories  of  a  son  lost  to  him  and  to  tliose  who  were  en- 
titled to  call  the  lost  one  husband  and  father.     Sometimes  the 
child  who  attracted  him  was  well  dressed,  and  was  accompanied 
by  fathpr  or  mother,  who  could  afford  to  i)urciiase  more  expen- 
sive toys  than  the  simijle  wares  in  which  he  dealt.     They  would 
offer  to  pay  for  the  toys  he  presented,  not  infrequently  in  silver 
money  :  but  he  would  push  tiieir  hands  gently  aside,  and  pro- 
ceed onwards  iu   silence.     Then  it  would  liappen,   with  some 
who  insisted  on  his  accepting  pa3'ment,  tliat  finding  him  obdu- 
rate, they  oflered  him  back  the  to^'s.     These  also  he  rejected; 
and  if  they  still  persisted,  and  thrust  his  gifts  upon   him,  he 
would  allow  them  to  fall  to  the  ground,  where  they  soon  found 
owners  among  the  ranks  of  the  poor  children  who  jostled  their 
more  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  fashionable  streets. 
A  man  who  carried  on  business  in  this  spirit  could  never  hope 
to  prosper,  could  never  even  hope  to  earn  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  humblest  necessaries  of  life.     Tins  consideration,  if  it  ever 
found  a  place  in   his  mind,  had  no  effect  \ipon  him.     He  had 
but  one  hope,  but  one  desire.     Porhai:)s  it  was  iu  anticipation 
of  its  realization  that  he  looked  about  him  so  restlessly  as  he 
Avalked  abroad,   and  listened   at  home,    with   his  bright  eyes 
wandering  round  the  room,  for  a  familiar  footstep  on  the  stairs 
which  never  came.     Sometimes  when  he  was  in  the  house  his 
senses  beguiled  him,  and  he  would  step  softly  to  the  door,  and, 
opening  it,  call  iu  a  low  sweet  tone,  "  AVarren,  my  boy  !  Wan-en! 
Is  it  you  %  " 

Meeting  with  no  response,  he  would  creep  back  to  his  table, 
and  resume  his  work.  Not  in  hopelessness  or  despondency ;  a 
mysterious  spirit  upheld  and  supported  him.  At  these  times 
Mary  never  questioned  him,  never  spoke  to  him ;  but  if  by 
chance  he  met  her  eye,  he  would  nod,  with  a  tender,  vacant 
smile,  and  say  : 

"  Patience,  Mary,  patience.     He  will  come  one  day." 
Yes,  one  day  a  miracle  would  happen,  and  the  wutless  man 
of  seventj',  who  was  endowed  with  a  physical  strength  rare  in 
one  of  his  years,  waited  for  it  in  patience  and  blind  faith. 
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Utterly  devoid  of  the  cunning  of  worldliness  must  this  man 
have  been,  for  had  he  chosen  to  take  advantage  of  his  opportu- 
nities he  might  really  have  brought  home  sufficient  money  to 
keep  in  comfort  those  with  whom  his  fate  was  linked.  He  in- 
spired compassion  in  many  kindly  breasts,  and  money  was 
olTered  to  him  in  the  streets.  He  would  gaze  mildly  on  those 
who  desired  to  assist  him,  and  shaking  his  head,  would  pass 
them  silently.  A  strange  experience,  indeed,  to  those  whom 
the  eternal  pathos  of  tiie  poor  and  helpless,  ever  flowing  through 
the  thoroughfares  of  the  giant  city,  moved  to  an  impulse  of 
cliarity.  They  would  talk  of  it  afterwards,  and  speak  of  his 
worn  garments,  of  his  manifest  poverty,  of  his  singular  dignity  ; 
but  specidate  as  they  might,  they  never  obtained  a  solution  of 
this  pathetic  mystery  of  London  life. 

His  workshop  was  in  a  corner  of  one  of  the  two  rooms  in 
which  Mary  Earnshaw  and  her  children  lived.  A  screen,  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  low  ceiling,  secluded  it,  and  there,  in  contented 
isolation,  would  he  sit,  and  toil,  and  wait.  On  a  little  bracket 
which  Mary  had  fastened  to  the  wall  was  screwed  a  small  open 
box  in  which  she  deposited  the  money  he  brovight  home  ;  and 
from  this  scanty  store,  which  never  amounted  to  more  than  two 
or  three  shillings,  she  would  take  sufficient  to  purchase  the 
materials  he  needed  for  the  manufacture  of  his  wares.  She 
had  grown  to  thoroughly  understand  his  wants,  and  she  would 
set  his  table  in  order  during  his  absence,  and  arrange  thereon 
the  coloured  and  gold  and  silver  paper,  the  wire,  the  shreds  of 
wood,  the  glim,  and  paints  necessary  for  his  work.  It  was  a 
labour  of  love  for  her  to  search  the  cheap  wholesale  warehonses 
in  and  around  Houndsditch  for  new  material  upon  wliich  he 
could  exercise  his  ingenuity.  She  knew  that  it  was  life  to  him 
to  keep  his  mind  and  hands  thus  employed ;  that  without  this 
labour  he  would  languish  and  probably  die  ;  or,  what  would 
have  been  worse,  that  his  madness,  which  now  was  harmless, 
might  take  a  form  which  would  be  dangerous.  Then  it  might 
be  decided  by  those  in  authority  that,  for  his  safety  and  hers, 
he  should  be  taken  from  her.  That  risk,  at  whatever  sacrifice 
and  deprivation,  must  be  avoided.  He  was  no  trouble  to  her, 
sad  as  were  the  memories  his  presence  kept  alive ;  she  drew 
comfort  from  him.  Was  he  not  her  dear  Warren's  father,  and 
had  he  not  endured  a  martyrdom  of  suffering  ?  Gentle  and 
sweet  and  tender,  he  lived  his  days  and  bore  his  cross  without 
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a  rmirnmr.  She  had  no  fear  of  him  fur  her  children  ;  he  liim- 
self  was  harmless  as  a  child. 

The  most  peculiar  form  of  his  mental  affliction  was  that  his 
mind  was  often  a  blank  as  to  time ;  he  lost  coinit  not  only  of 
days,  bnt  of  weeks  and  months  and  seasons.  The  bnds  would 
burst,  and  he  would  say,  "  We  are  having  a  long  and  beautiful 
spring  ;  when  winter  comes  I  hope  it  will  be  a  mild  one  for  the 
sake  of  the  jutor."  It  was  the  echo  of  a  wish  of  his  prospomus 
years,  which  lay  so  far  back  in  the  i)ast,  and  he  spoke  of  it  as 
if  it  were  yesterday. 

In  the  ])rcsencc  of  this  old  man,  whom  she  loved,  and 
honoured,  and  pitied  with  all  the  strength  of  her  pure  and 
tender  soul,  she  recognised  and  fulfilled  a  sacred  duty,  sacred 
as  that  which  devolved  upon  her  in  the  persons  of  her  beloved 
children.  Flower  of  unselfishness  that  blossoms  in  the  hum- 
blest places,  in  courts  and  alleys  where  sin  and  squalor  dwell, 
in  weak  forms  and  famished  bi-easts,  from  which  wan  babes 
draw  scanty  nourishment,  bright  shall  your  leaves  and  petals 
be  on  that  awful  .Judgment  Day,  when  the  archangel's  trumpet 
shall  summon  rich  and  poor  before  the  Heavenly  Throne  ! 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  VISIT  TO  THE  DOCTOR. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  years  during  which  Mary  had 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  she  had  not  succeeded  in  gather- 
ing round  her  a  circle  of  friends.     True,  she  had  no  great  wish 
for  friends.    All  the  impulses  and  desires  of  her  being  had  but 
one     inspiration    and    one    goal — the    happiness    of  her   lost 
Warren's  father  and  her  dear  children.     Apart  from  this  she 
had  not  a  human  aspiration.     To  clothe  and  feed  them,  to  keep 
them  well  in  health,  to  shield  them,  so  far  as  lay  in  her  power, 
from  the  storms  of  life,  to  take  upon  herself  the  entire  burden 
of  the  daily  duties — to  these  ends  she  devoted  every  nerve  of 
her  body.     She  gratefully  accepted  as  her  full  reward  the  con- 
sciousness that  her  children  were  happy — as  indeed  they  might 
well  have  been,  havins;  no  cares,  and  no  knowledge  of  the  tears 
their  mother  often  shed  as  she  bowed  her  head  over  the  fine 
lacework   by   which    she    earned    their    living.     Her   refined 
occupation    in    a   neighbourhood    which    abounded    in    coster- 
mongers,    no   less  than  the    unusual   names  of   her  children, 
Raymond   and   Philippa,   lifted    her    above    the    level    of   her 
neighbours,  who  in  many  ways  resented  this  superiority.    Not 
that  it  was  in  the  remotest  manner  asserted.     Perhaps  it  was 
because  they  acknowledged   that   she    was  above  them,    and 
believed  it  w\as  for  that  reason  she   did  not  mix  with  them, 
that  her  pale  face  touched  not  their  hearts ;  but  indeed  there 
may  have  been  a  less  subtle  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the 
locality  was  but  too  familiar  with  pale  faces  of  women  and 
children  to  whom  a  day  in  green  fields  would  have  been  a  day 
to  remember.     In  this  respect  jNIaiy  resembled  them,  and  it  was 
strange    that  this  link  of  human  kinship  did  not  enlist  their 
sympathies.     It    must    have   been    that   from    some    inherent 
failing  she  did  not  know  how  to  approach  them,  otherwise  she 
Avould  surely  have  made  friends.    Like  begets  like,  it  is  true  ; 
and  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  in  so  many  instances 
like  should  repel  like.     Mary's  timid  and  retired  habits   and 
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her  gcntlo  guit  and  demeanour  were  construed  by  her  neigh- 
bours into  wilful  avoidance.  "  We  arc  not  good  enough  for 
her,"  they  said  ;  and  as  her  manners  touched  their  pride 
(which  in  some  cUisses  is  always  red  and  inflamed,  like 
"  proud  flesh "),  so  her  clothes  excited  their  envy.  It  was 
scarcely  that  they  were  of  finer  material  than  their  own,  but 
that  they  were  of  a  better  and  difterent  fashion  in  the  make, 
and  that  they  were  better  worn.  Mary,  desj)ite  the  trials  she 
had  gone  through,  hud  still  managed  to  preserve  some  odd 
remnants  of  her  more  flourishing  days,  before  she  met  and 
loved  Warren.  Philipp.-i  was  now  growing  into  a  very  lovely 
vouns:  woman,  and  she  and  her  mother  looked  like  ladies  as 
they  went  to  and  fro.  Such  was  the  verdict  passed  upon  them 
by  their  equals  in  social  position;  and  to  be  a  lady,  without 
the  visible  means  to  support  the  position,  is  not  accepted  with 
favour  by  poor  people,  who  have  a  most  particular  aversion  to 
those  of  their  class  who  "  give  themselves  airs." 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  vague  rumours  which, 
hftccn  ycai's  ago,  had  dimly  associated  the  name  of  Karushaw 
with  the  death  of  Michael  Featherstone  were  no  longer  heard.. 
But  the  flames  were  not  entirely  quenched  :  the  ashes  were 
piled  above  them,  but  the  invisible  fire  was  there,  buried  beneath 
the  weight  of  years. 

The  Earnshaws,  then,  lived  among  the  people,  but  were  not 
of  tiiem.  They  lived  a  life  apart,  and  had  no  share  in  the  joys 
and  sorrows  other  than  their  own  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. This  sprang  not  from  selfishness,  but  from  cou- 
centrativeness  ;  not  because  they  lackod  compassion  for  the 
sufferings  of  their  neighbours,  but  because  their  own  lives  were 
full  and  complete.  Of  pathetic  stories  of  human  en-or  and 
back-sliding,  of  sickness  and  death,  the  neighbourhood  was  full, 
as  all  poor  neighbourhoods  are  ;  and  these  as  a  rule,  mere 
common  stock,  themes  for  gossip  and  comment  in  every  family 
but  the  family  of  the  Earnshaws.  This,  as  it  were,  cut  them 
off  from  their  fellows.  Other  children  did  not  associate  with 
them.  Dick  and  Raymond,  Sally  and  I'hilippa — how  could 
such  names  be  harmoniously  coupled  ]  Therefore  Dick 
chummed  with  Bill,  as  was  natural,  and  fought  and  made 
friends  with  him ;  and  Sally  and  Mary  Jane  swore  eternal 
friendship,  and  made  mud-pies  in  sw^eet  companionship.  From 
these  pleasures  of  the  gutter  our  children  were  debarred,  and 
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stood  thereby  a  better  chance  of  keeping  themselves  clean, 
which  in  itself  was  something  of  an  offence,  as  an  indication  of 
aristocratic  proclivities.  "  A  little  wholesome  dirt  would  do 
them  no  harm,"  said  the  neighbours.  Mary  thought  otherwise, 
and  gathered  her  treasures  close  to  her,  and  worked  on  through 
the  months  and  the  years,  and  taught  her  children  a  little 
the  while  she  piled  her  needle.  Everything  she  did  was 
fraught  with  a  tenderness  which  gave  it  a  special  charm,  and 
the  lessons,  as  she  taught  them,  wei'e  the  reverse  of  irksome 
to  the  children.  So  that  Philippa  and  Raymond  learned  to 
read  and  write.  Arithmetic  was  beyond  the  mother's  scope. 
All  the  knowledge  she  had  of  figures  was  that  so  many  pence 
made  a  shilling,  and  so  many  shillings  a  pound ;  and  that  so 
much  money  would  buy  so  many  loaves  of  bread. 

Part  of  the  arrangement  of  the  two  rooms  in  which  they 
had  lived  so  long  has  already  been  described.  The  front  room 
was  their  living-room,  and  in  a  corner  was  set  the  screen  be- 
hind which  was  the  table  at  which  old  Mr.  Earnshaw  made  his 
penny  toys  at  the  end  of  his  day's  wanderings  in  the  western 
thoroughfares  of  the  Cit}'.  Here,  also,  at  ten  o'clock  every 
night,  was  made  the  bed  in  which  the  old  man  and  Raymond 
slept.  The  inner  room  was  the  sleeping  apartment  of  Mary 
and  Philippa.  In  this  room  it  was  that  Mary  chiefly  worked, 
and  often  while  her  children  slept  and  dreamed  did  the  bread- 
winner, needle  in  hand,  hear  the  tolling  of  the  midnight  hour. 
Then  would  solemn  thoughts  arise  in  Mary's  mind,  and  she 
w^ould  suspend  her  work  awhile  and  reflect  upon  the  mystery 
of  life,  and  upon  the  day  when  she  and  her  dead  husband  and 
all  of  her  blood  who  held  a  place  in  her  heart  would  be  luiited 
again  in  the  world  of  eternal  peace  and  love.  One  abiding 
memory  was  present  to  her  on  these  occasions,  the  happy 
fancies  of  her  dream  on  the  last  night  she  and  Warren  were 
together  fifteen  years  ago.  It  was  not  to  be — it  was  never  to 
come  true,  for  Warren  was  gone.  But  her  Philippa  and 
Raymond,  then  babes,  were  now  man  and  woman,  as  bright,  as 
beautiful,  and  as  good  as  her  dream  had  pictured  them.  She 
would  rise  and  look  on  them  in  their  sleep,  and  her  heart 
would  overflow  with  gratitude  that  they  had  been  spared  to 
her.  It  was  not  at  midnight  that  sadness  oppressed  her ;  but 
there  was  one  portion  of  the  day  when  her  heart  was  fre- 
quently charged  with  melancholy.    It  was  in  the  twilight  that 
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tlie  mother's  tears  fell  upon  her  work,  in  the  soft  dim  twilight 
which  belongs  not  to  the  present  or  the  future,  but  to  the  past. 
Then  arose  visions  of  happier  days,  reminiscences  fraught  with 
tender  pain,  from  which  her  dear  hjst  husband  was  never 
absent. 

Her  bedroom  was  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  from  tlie 
windows  stretched  an  apparently  interminable  perspective  of 
roofs  and  tiles  and  angles  of  buildings,  witiiin  which  the  parti- 
coloured drama  of  life  was  being  played  out,  with  its  accom- 
paniment of  smiles  and  tears,  of  gladness  and  despair. 

The  bread-winner  saw  the  sun  rise  over  the  house-tops,  saw 
the  day  awake  and  grow  busy,  saw  the  moonlight  fall  upon  the 
roofs,  saw  the  stars  shine,  saw  the  City  fall  asleep.  Then 
when  all  was  still,  and  the  only  sound  that  reached  her  ears 
was  the  peaceful  breathing  of  her  children,  she  would,  from 
sheer  weariness,  lay  aside  her  lace  pillows,  and  after  her  nightly 
prayer,  in  which  Warren's  name  was  always  remembered, 
would  place  herself  quietly  by  the  side  of  her  Philippa,  and 
yield  to  slumber,  to  wake  again  at  early  mom  and  resume  her 
work.  How  often,  when  Philippa  was  dressing  while  Mary 
was  preparing  breakfast,  did  she  find  occasion  to  say  : 

"  Motlier,  a  fair}'  has  been  busy  again  at  my  clothes." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  !  "  Mary  would  reply,  with  a  bright  smile. 

"Ah,  but,  mother,"  Philippa  would  say,  "you  should  not, 
indeed  you  should  not  !  Why,  you  must  have  been  up  half 
the  night." 

"  What  a  strange  idea  !  "  Mary  would  say.  "  Fairy  fingers 
can  do  mending  in  no  time." 

With  Raymond's  clothes  and  grandfather's  it  was  the  same ; 
however  poorly  they  were  dressed,  there  was  never  a  rent  in 
their  garments.  Philippa  was  not  by  nature  indolent,  nor  did 
she  ever  consciously  impose  upon  her  mother's  goodness,  but 
it  was  one  of  Mary's  sweetest  pleasiu-es  to  stitch  and  mend  for 
those  she  loved.  Philippa  was  beginning  to  learn  how  to  make 
lace,  and  Raymond  had  a  situation  which  brought  in  a  few 
shillings  a  week. 

From  the  window  of  Mary's  bedroom  the  children  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  watching  the  signs  in  earth  and  heaven,  and  of 
asking  questions  which  the  mother  was  puzzled  to  answer,  and 
talking  to  each  other  of  this  and  that.  The  stars  to  them,  as 
to  all  children,  were  a  source  of  wonder,  and  they  loved  to  gaze 
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at  the  weird  shadows  which  played  ovei*  the  roofs  as  the  clouds 
passed  across  tlic  face  of  the  moon  ;  but,  most  of  all,  upon  the 
evidences  of  life  in  the  near  and  distant  windows.  Flower-pots 
and  boxes  on  the  sills  were  to  them  a  never-ending  field  of  in- 
terest ;  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  even  though  it  were  as  humble 
as  mustard-and-cress,  the  planting  of  a  few  crocuses,  the  bring- 
ing home  of  a  pot  of  geranium,  or  a  bunch  of  wallflowers  in  a 
broken  jug — all  were  marked. 

There  was  one  little  window  which  was  a  perfect  bower  all 
the  year  round,  Avith  its  climbing  plants  and  daisies,  and  creep- 
ing-jenny, and  nastm-tiums,  and  all  the  lowly  flowers  of  easy 
growth.  This  bower  was  the  property  of  an  elderly  man,  whose 
morose  unshaven  face  would  have  led  you  to  believe  that  he  was 
the  last  person  in  the  world  who  would  take  an  interest  in  these 
things ;  but  he  loved  them— they  were  his  only  friends. 

Then  there  were  bird-cages  with  their  feathered  prisoners 
hanging  against  the  walls  ;  girls  and  women  working  in  garrets, 
men  smoking  in  their  shirt-sleeves  ;  the  pulling  down  of  the 
blinds  at  night  and  the  shadows  on  them  ;  the  aged  woman 
propped  up  by  pillows  in  a  rickety  armchair,  who  sat  from 
morning  to  night  staring  dumbly  at  the  sky,  as  though  looking 
for  the  summons  that  would  set  her  free — all  these  were 
matters  of  deep  interest  to  the  children,  and  afforded  them 
delight. 

Occasionally  a  more  solemn  interest  was  attached  to  these 
human  surroundings  :  as  at  the  death  of  a  child  with  whom 
they  wei'e  mutually  familiar  ;  the  coffin  with  a  few  flowers  upon 
it,  the  mourners,  the  bearing  away  of  the  clay,  the  return  of 
the  parents — the  bereaved  mother  white  and  still,  the  father 
drawing  consolation  from  his  pipe. 

Tlius  had  the  years  worn  on,  and  so  sweetly  and  patiently 
did  Mary  bear  the  burden  of  life  that  her  children  felt  not  its 
weight.  Thej^  shared  her  pleasures,  but  not  her  griefs.  In 
their  earlier  years  she  thought  of  their  future  ;  it  was  far  away,- 
and  she  was  sufficiently  happy  in  being  able  to  provide  food 
for  them.  There  are  flowers  of  human  experience  which  never 
fade.  When  Philippa  and  liaymond  began  to  babble,  their 
voices  conveyed  to  her  heart  a  sweetness  so  enthralling  that 
sorrow  held  no  place  in  her  world.  Her  soul  lay  in  joy,  as  the 
heavens  lie  in  the  lap  of  summer  clouds.  Her  humble  rooms 
were  a  temple  fit  for  angels  to  worship  in. 
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And  even  in  the  days  when  worldly  necessities  pressed 
heavily  upon  her,  her  lot  was  not  too  hard  to  bear.  Thin;.'s  always 
came  right,  and  she  obtained  sufficient  for  the  simple  wants  of 
her  little  family ;  her  willing  heart  aided  her  willing  hands  in 
their  labour  of  love  ;  and  there  is  a  sacred  sweetness  in  sad 
memories  which  contain  no  shame. 

Those  days  of  early  childhood  were  now  past,  and  life's  more 
pregnant  pages  were  opening  for  Philippa  and  Kaymond. 

It  was  at  this  momentous  period  that  Mary  received  a  warn- 
ing in  which  new  troubles  were  shadowed  forth.  It  came  to 
her  first  upon  a  bright  summer  morning,  when  she  was  busy 
n])on  a  very  delicate  i)attern  of  lace-work,  a  sj)ecial  order  from 
the  firm  by  wliich  she  was  principally  employed.  Slie  was  in 
gay  spirits  because  the  little  commission  was  to  be  more  than 
usually  iirofitable  to  her,  and  she  was  sclieming  how  she  shoidd 
spend  the  two  or  tliree  extra  shillings  slie  was  to  receive  for  it. 
She  had  arranged  it  all  in  her  mind — a  ribbon  for  Thilippa's 
hat,  a  necktie  for  Raymond,  a  piece  of  new  flannel  to  make  a 
chest-preserver  for  grandlathor — when  raising  her  head  for  a 
moment,  she  saw  in  the  an-  the  piece  of  lace  upon  which  she 
was  working.  In  surprise  she  looked  down,  and  her  lace  was 
in  her  lap ;  its  airy  semblance  had  vanished.  She  smiled  at 
the  illusion,  and  thought  it  pretty  and  graceful. 

But  a  few  days  afterwards  she  was  puzzled  at  the  repetition  of 
the  fancy,  which  as  time  went  on  was  repeated  with  greater 
frequency,  and  became  an  annoyance  to  her.  Presently  she 
was  visited  by  other  signs  distressing  to  her  sight,  but  she  paid 
no  serious  heed  to  the  warning  until  an  aching  pain  crept  into 
her  eyes  which  cautioned  her  to  delav  no  longer.  Amonj;  the 
beautiful  growths  which  sweeten  the  fever  of  the  great  cities, 
none  are  more  beautiful  than  hospitals  for  the  poor.  To  one  of 
these,  suitable  to  her  case,  the  mother  went,  and  consulted  a 
physician.  He,  over-burdened  as  he  was  by  duties,  saw  in  an 
instant  that  the  applicant  standing  before  him  was  a  lady  of 
gentle  culture,  and  that  she  was  battling  with  poverty.  He 
examined  her  eyes  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  then,  conduct- 
ing her  into  a  darkened  room,  tested  them  with  straight  and 
diagonal  lines,  and  with  reading  matter  in  types  of  various 
sizes.     The  examination  at  an  end,  he  said  : 

"  You  have  trifled  with  a  most  precious  gift." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"   replied  Mary,  a  vague  terror 
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stealing  upon  her,  not  so  much  from  his  words  as  from  the 
impressive  and  sympathetic  tone  in  which  they  were  spoken. 

The  physician  explained  himself. 

"  You  have  used  your  eyes  unfairly  ;  you  have  put  a  strain 
upon  them  which  they  are  unable  to  bear.  Have  you  been  in 
the  liabit  of  reading  very  small  print  by  an  imperfect  light  %  " 

"  No,  sir  ;  I  have  no  time  for  reading." 

"Yet  you  yourself  have  been  the  cause  of  the  mischief. 
Why]" 

A  commoner  nature  would  have  answered,  "  To  provide  food 
for  my  children  ; "  but  Mary's  answer  was  conveyed  in  an  in- 
voluntary quivering  of  the  lips  and  a  convulsive  twitching  of  the 
muscles  of  her  lips.  In  the  midst  of  her  agitation  she  uncon- 
sciously raised  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  softly  rubbed  her 
brows,  an  action  which  had  become  common  to  her  without 
her  being  aware  of  it.  This  grave  symptom  was  attentively  ob- 
served   by  the  physician. 

"  Have  you  any  pain  over  your  eyes  % " 

"  Not  at  present,"  she  replied. 

"  Why  did  you  raise  your  hand  to  your  forehead  1 " 

"  Did  I  do  so  ]  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  it,"  said  Mary  ;  and  again  she  raised  her 
hand  and  rubbed  her  brows. 

"  You  are  doing  so  now." 

Being  thus  called  to  conscious  observance  of  her  action — a 
habit  with  many  whose  sight  is  affected — Mary  kept  her  fingers 
from  betraying  her  again  by  interlacing  them  tightly. 

"If  vou  do  not  read  at  night,"  said  the  physician,  "you 
work."  "^ 

"  Sometimes." 

"  Very  often,"  said  the  physician,  correcting  her  with  gentle 
firmness  ;  "  and  of  course  in  the  day  as  well." 

"Yes." 

"  For  how  many  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  are  you  engaged 
upon  your  work  ?  " 

Mary  did  not  reply,  and  he  did  not  press  the  question. 

"  Is  it  fine  needlework  upon  which  you  are  employed  1 "  he 
asked. 

"  It  is  lacework." 

"  1  thought  as  much  ;  and  you  work  at  night  by  the  light 
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of  one  candle.     Occasionally  you  see  your  lace  floating  in  the 


air." 


"  How  do  you  know  ]"  she  cried. 

His  prophetic  insight  was  filling  her  with  despair. 

"  My  dear  lady,"  he  rc])lied  with  a  smile,  not  of  superior 
wisdom  but  of  genuine  Jtity,  "  if  I  did  not  kiiuw,  what  would 
be  the  use  of  your  coming  to  me?  Unfortunately,  yours  is  not 
an  isolated  case.  Your  eyes  require  absolute  rest  ;  you  must 
put  aside  your  work  for  a  few  weeks  at  least." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  she  murmured. 

"  A  sojourn  in  the  country,"  he  continued,  as  though  he  had 
not  heard,  "  where  the  eye  rests  chiefly  upon  natural  colour, 
would  be  beneficial.  Upon  your  return  yuu  can  cuinc  and  see 
me  again,  and  we  will  see  what  can  be  done.  l>ut  even  then," 
he  added  gravely,  for  he  saw  clearly  that  he  was  t'iving  imi)r;ic- 
ticable  advice,  "  I  cannot  sav  with  confidence  that  vour  sij'ht 
will  be  saved." 

The  shock  of  this  news  caused  a  faintness  to  come  over  her ; 
she  thought  of  her  children  when  they  would  have  no  mother 
to  protect  them,  of  her  dear  ones  so  poorly  armed  for  life's 
battle.  The  physician  gave  her  a  glass  of  water.  He  was 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  human  suffering,  but  he  was  not 
callous  to  it. 

"  I  cannot  go  into  the  country,"  she  said. 

"  You  hav§  no  friends  there  ]  " 

"  None." 

He  did  not  inquire  into  her  circumstances  ;  her  presence  in 
the  hospital  was  a  sufficieut  indication. 

"Shall  I  grow  blind]  "  she  presently  asked. 

"  If  you  continue  your  work,"  he  said  in  a  gentle  tone,  "  and 
do  not  follow  my  instructions,  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  so." 

"  I  must  continue  my  work." 

He  urged  her  no  more,  perceiving  not  only  that  it  was  use- 
less, but  that  it  occasioned  her  deejjcr  sufiering  ;  he  saw  that 
the  woman  had  the  courage  of  a  martyr. 

"  Speak  to  me,  I  beg  of  you  !  "  she  implored. 

"AVhat  can  I  say  ?"  he  remarked.  "To  buoy  you  up  with 
false  hopes  would  be  exceedingly  wrong.  Have  you  anyone 
dependent  on  you  ?  " 

"  My  children  and  my  father.  They  have  no  one  but  me. 
Do  not  be  angry  with  me.  You  %l'iU  help  me,  will  you  not  % 
You  will  give  me  something  to  strengthen  my  sight !  " 
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"  I  can  relieve  you  for  a  time,  but  I  cannot  cure  you.  The 
possibility  of  cure  I'ests  witli  youi-self." 

He  gave  her  a  lotion,  and  with  kind  and  considerate  words 
bade  her  come  again  the  following  week. 

That  night  Mary  pressed  her  children  closer  to  her  breast. 
and  kissed  them  frequently.  They  did  not  wonder,  and  had  no 
suspicion  of  anything  unusual.  Tenderness  with  their  mother 
was  a  second  nature,  and  it  was  as  natural  for  her  to  express  it 
as  it  is  natural  for  the  dew  to  fall. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

MARY  RECEIVES  A  LETTEK  FROM  THE  PHYSICIAN. 

During  the  next  few  months  Mary  paid  periodical  visits  to  the 
hospital,  and  did  not  give  her  eyes  an  hour's  rest.  Indeed,  she 
coulJ  not,  for  various  reasons.  Her  employers  were  not  satisfied 
with  some  very  fine  lacework  she  ditl  for  them,  and  tliey  gave 
her  worli  of  a  coarser  kind,  the  remuneration  for  which  was 
lower  than  that  she  had  been  accustomed  to.  This  meant 
longer  hours  and  more  severe  pinching  in  her  purchases  for  the 
household.  Often  on  Saturday  night,  after  buying  what  was 
necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  family,  she  had  but  a  shilling  or 
two  left  to  commence  the  next  week  with.  Perhaps  she  was 
not  always  as  wise  as  she  might  have  been,  but  she  so  loved 
Philippa  that  she  could  not  deny  her  certain  modest  indulgences 
to  which  youth  has  a  fair  claim.  Then,  during  these  last  few 
months,  Raymond  lost  liis  situation;  his  master  failed  in  busi- 
ness, and  the  lad  was  tiirown  out  of  employment.  It  was 
unfortunate  for  the  children  that  they  had  not  been  brought 
up  in  a  practical  manner ;  they  were,  in  truth,  utterly  unfit  to 
cope  with  the  world.  Push  on — push  on  !  That  is  the  motto 
of  the  day,  and  it  is  not  only  by  the  strong,  hut  by  the  braggart, 
that  the  weak  are  thrust  to  the  wall.  Raymond's  gentle  and 
retiring  bearing  rendered  his  quest  of  a  new  situation  all  the 
more  difficult. 

At  first  the  remedies  which  the  physician  gave  Mary  for  her 
failing  sight  had  a  beneficial  eflfect ;  they  brought  relief  to  her, 
and  she  was  very  buoyant  and  hopeful;  but  gradually  they 
seemed  to  lose  their  virtues.  She  was  haunted  by  phantas- 
magoria ;  objects  swam  before  her  eyes,  and  the  dull  aching  pain 
became  more  intense,  and  was  now  occasionally  accompanied 
by  sharp  shootings.  Still  Mary  did  not  despair.  She  was  so 
utterly  unworldly  as  to  believe  in  Divine  interposition  in  human 
afi"airs.  Of  a  man  who  was  prosperous  and  a  wrong-doer  she 
would  say,  "  God  will  punish  him."  So  of  herself,  when  she 
thought  of  the  physician's  continued  warnings,  she  said,  "  God 
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will  not  permit  it.  He  will  not  take  the  bread  out  of  my 
children's  mouths."  At  length,  on  one  of  her  visits  to  the 
hospital,  the  physician  spoke  to  her  even  more  gravely  than 
usual.  She  complained  that  the  lotion  did  not  relieve  her,  and 
entreated  him  to  give  her  a  stronger  remedy.  But  he  had  done 
all  that  science  could  possibly  do  for  her  in  her  position,  and  lie 
told  her  so  gently  and  firmly  ;  and  told  her,  moreover,  that 
unless  she  ceased  her  work  immediately  she  would  be  blind  m 
less  than  three  months.  She  looked  up  into  his  face  with  a 
sweet  smile,  and  asked  : 

"  Do  you  believe  in  God  ?  " 

The  question  startled  him— an  effect  produced  by  the  poor 
lady's  manner  of  uttering  it.  It  was  as  though  to  the  bright 
blade  of  science  she  opposed  the  invulnerable  shield  of  faith. 

Scarcely  had  she  uttered  the  words  before  a  full  remem-' 
brance  of  the  good  doctor's  kindness  rushed  upon  her,  and  she 
said  pleadingly  : 

"  Ah,  forgive  me,  forgive  me;  and  don't  think  me  ungrateful! " 

With  wise  insight  he  pierced  the  depths  of  the  mother's  soul, 
and  as  he  saw  its  throbbing  and  suffering,  within  his  own 
occurred  a  conflict  of  pity  and  duty.  It  would  almost  be 
merciful,  he  thought,  to  send  her  away,  and  bid  her  come  no 
more  ;  but  pity  prevailed,  and  he  said  : 

"  VVe  will  still  see  if  something  cannot  be  done." 

How  grateful  she  was  !  Had  he  allowed  her,  she  would 
have  kissed  his  hand. 

That  night  at  home  he  spoke  of  the  case  to  his  wife,  and 
told  her  how  strangely  he  was  interested  in  it.  "  I  have 
always  contended,"  he  said,  "that  those  who  are  born  in 
poverty  are  far  happier  than  those  who  sink  into  it  from  mis- 
fortune." He  studied  Mary's  case  with  great  earnestness,  and 
tried  new  remedies,  which  did  her  no  good.  Slie  would  have 
broken  down  had  it  not  been  for  the  medicir.e  of  prayer.  It 
comforted  and  beguiled  her,  and  when  she  saw  the  phantoms 
of  her  lace-work  in  the  air  she  prayed  them  away.  Day  and 
night  she  continued  her  labour,  occasionally  missing  her 
stitches  and  marring  her  designs,  and  being  reproved  by  her 
employers.  Unable  herself  to  detect  any  flaw  in  her  work,  she 
believed  them  vmjust.  Tiiey  had  no  suspicion  that  blindness 
was  stealing  upon  her,  nor  did  her  children  suspect  it.  With 
the  cunning  of  unselfishness  she  kept  her  secret  to  herself. 
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One  morning  at  the  hospital,  while  she  was  waiting  her  turn 
to  go  into  tlio  physician's  room,  the  attendant  called  her  out 
and  gave  her  a  letter.     It  waa  as  follows  : 

"  Deau  Mauam, 

"  It  is  with  the  greatest  regret  that  I  am  compelled 
by  my  duty  to  the  numerous  other  poor  patients  who  call  upon 
me,  to  inform  you  that  in  the  circumstances  of  your  case  I  can  do 
nothing  more  for  you.  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  you  have  my 
deep  sympathy,  but  to  uselessly  employ  time  which  can  he 
occupied  in  the  actual  relief  of  the  sutterings  of  others,  would 
be  an  injustice  to  tliose  who  arc  labouring  luider  affliction.  As 
kindly  as  it  is  in  my  power  i  wish  to  point  this  out  to  yon,  and 
from  my  experience  of  you  I  am  confident  you  will  recognise 
that  no  other  course  is  open  to  me.  To  afford  you  relief  has 
been  a  most  earnest  desire  with  me,  and  it  is  with  son-ow 
I  confess  that  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  my  resources.  What 
little  skill  I  possess  will  no  longer  avail  you.  Your  case  is  one 
which  needs  the  advice  of  the  most  eminent  oculist,  and  even 
he  (I  say  it  with  pain)  would  be  unable  to  fully  save  your 
sight.  I  greatly  fear  you  have  allowed  the  disease  to  go  too 
far.  If  it  should  happily  lie  in  your  power  some  time  v/ithin 
the  next  few  weeks  to  consult  such  an  authority  (whose  address 
I  am  prepared  to  give  you,  should  you  desire  it),  yon  must  be 
ready  to  obey  the  absolute  injunction  he  would  lay  upon  you- 
to  discontinue  your  needle  work.  The  last  lotion  I  gave  you 
is  the  best  prescription  I  can  advise,  and  I  have  given  in- 
structions to  the  dispensary  department  of  the  hospital  to 
supply  you  with  it  so  long  as  you  choose  to  apply  for  it. 
"  Believe  me,  with  deep  commiseration,  to  be  truly  yours, 

"  Charles  Howard." 

Accompanying  the  letter  was  a  cheque  for  three  guineas. 

It  was  with  difficult}*  she  read  the  inexorable  words.  They 
swam  before  her  eyes  as  a  sentence  of  death  might  have  done. 
Butasenteuce  of  death  swiftly  carried  out  would  have  beenmerci- 
ful  in  comparison.  Her  pain,  then,  would  soon  be  over  ;  whereas 
now  she  was  to  live  and  suffer  hour  by  houi-,  (Jod's  sweet  light 
of  earth  growing  dimmer  and  dimmer,  until  it  was  forever  shut 
from  her  sight.      Not  for  herself  did  she  murmur.      Suffering 
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she  had  borne,  aud  could  bear,  and  were  she  alone  in  the  world 
she  could  bear  this  last  great  afiQiction  with  resignation.  But 
her  children  were  to  be  left  witliout  a  protector,  without  food, 
unless  they  received  it  at  the  hands  of  charity  !  The  thought 
of  charity  turned  her  attention  to  the  cheque  which  the  doctor 
enclosed  in  his  letter.  She  looked  at  it,  and  a  deep  blush 
crimsoned  her  face.  Kind  as  was  the  feeling  which  prompted 
the  gift,  it  brought  a  sense  of  humiliation  with  it.  She  had  never 
in  her  life  received  charity  ;  all  through  the  long  laborious  years 
she  had  been  enabled  by  the  labour  of  her  hands  to  provide  for 
her  dear  ones.  Could  she  stoop  now  to  receive  charity  at  a 
time  when  her  humble  home  was  not  in  actual  want  %  She  was 
not  yet  quite  penniless,  and  she  could  not  bear  that  her 
children  should  eat  bread  that  had  not  been  earned  by  labour. 
That  necessity  might  arise — yes,  with  throbs  of  grief  and 
shame  she  was  compelled  to  admit  it— but  it  was  not  now. 
Some  weeks  of  sight  remained  to  her,  some  weeks  of  work, 
which  she  would  perform  all  the  more  zealously  because  the 
time  was  so  short.  Who  kncAv  what  might  happen  before 
theni  She  had  never  yet  been  left  entirely  forsaken  and 
desolate.  Something  would  happen — yes,  something  good 
would  happen.  "  I  will  pray — I  will  pray  !  "  she  murmured. 
In  the  meantime  she  could  not  compromise  her  children ;  they 
should  still  be  able  to  say,  "  We  have  lived  by  honest  labour." 
No,  she  could  not  accept  the  good  doctor's  money.  A  casuist 
might  have  pointed  out  to  her  that  she  had  already  accepted 
charity  by  going  to  the  hospital,  instead  of  consulting  a  doctor 
and  paying  him,  and  that  she  was  drawing  a  distinction  with- 
out a  difference  ;  but  she  M'as  not  subtle  enough  for  this  to 
occur  to  her. 

She  Avent  from  the  hospital  to  a  little  newspaper-shop,  and, 
buying  a  sheet  of  paper  and  an  envelope  for  a  penny,  asked  for 
the  loan  of  pen  and  ink.  In  the  shop  she  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  the  doctor  : 

"  Deab  Sib, 

"  I  can  offer  you  nothing  but  my  most  heartfelt 
thanks  for  all  your  kindness.  I  shall  bear  it  in  gratful  re- 
membrance all  my  life.  It  would  indeed  be  unjust  and  cruel 
for  me  to  waste  your  time,  which  can  be  so  mercifully  occupied 
in  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  other  poor  people.     Do 
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not  be  oftbmled  with  me  for  roturning  youi-  che(|ue.  I  am  not 
in  want,  and  I  am  still  ablo  to  work.  I  put  my  trust  in  God, 
and  I  will  pray  to  Him  to  bless  you  for  your  goodness  to  me. 

"  Your  grateful  servant, 
'  .  "  Mauy  Earnshaw." 

Returning  to  the  hospital,  she  handed  in  this  letter,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  her  way  home. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

PETER  LAMB. HOME  AGAIN. 

Her  thoughts  continued  to  run  upon  her  children  and  their 
future,  as  it  would  be  affected  by  the  calamity  by  which  she 
was  threatened.  Her  doom  was  spoken,  and  Philippa  and 
Raymond  were  to  be  tlirown  upon  the  waves  of  pitiless  circum 
stance,  to  be  wrecked,  perhaps,  as  others  had  been  wrecked,  by 
their  own  ignorance  and  the  treachery  of  mankind.  What 
was  to  become  of  her  boy,  simple  and  trustful ;  of  her  girl, 
blooming  with  dangerous  beauty"?  Hitherto,  her  love  had 
been  a  shield  to  them,  and  now,  when  they  most  needed  it, 
they  were  to  be  deprived  of  her  protection.  She  would  be  un- 
able to  see  the  pitfalls  in  their  path,  and  powerless  to  save 
them. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  a  kind  of  rebellion  entered  her 
soul.  Why  was  she  to  be  thus  punished  1  Had  she  not 
already  suffered  enough  ?  Why  were  those  she  loved  best  in 
the  world  to  be  endangered  because  of  the  aflfliction  which  was 
falling  upon  herl  This  sullen  rebellion,  however,  did  not  last 
long  ;  in  such  a  nature  as  hers  it  could  not  find  a  permanent 
home. 

Her  better  mood  did  not  soften  the  pang  of  the  shock  she 
had  received.  As  she  walked  homeward  the  anguish  of  her 
mind  had  its  effect.  The  houses,  the  sky,  the  people,  faded 
from  her  sight,  and  she  groped  with  her  hands  in  dumb  de- 
spair.    Had  it  come  so  soon,  so  soon  ! 

The  busy  crowd,  hurrying  tliis  way  and  that,  had  no  eyes, 
no  mind,  no  compassion  for  her.  Some  pushed  against  her, 
not  intentionally,  but  from  self-engrossment,  and  she  stumbled 
and  fell  upon  the  pavement. 

A  little  knot  of  people  gathered  around  her,  and  looked  down 
and  laughed,  aiid  made  their  comments.  The  exhibition  of  a 
tipsy  woman  in  the  streets  was  unhappily  not  uncommon.  The 
riders  on  the  tops  of  the  omnibuses  craned  their  necks  forward, 
not  in  sympathy  but  amusement.      A  cabdriver  pointed  his 
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whip  at  her,  witli  a  grin  on  his  face.  A  man  who  had  had  too 
nuiuh  to  drink  stopped  and  gazed  upon  her  reprovingl}-.  Not 
one  person  attempted  to  assist  Jier.  She  mananed  to  regain 
her  feet,  and  stood,  her  body  swaying  to  and  fro  ;  in  that 
moment  of  anguish,  one  word  escaped  her  hps  ;  a  whispered 
word  drawn  from  tlio  dim  past — "  AVarren  !  " 

Ay,  the  intervening  years  had  melted  away,  and  her  appeal 
went  back  to  her  once  lunnan  protector.  Her  eyes  were  wide 
open,  but  all  was  dark  before  her  ;  she  stretclied  forth  her 
hands  and  they  came  into  trembling  contact  with  the  arm  of  a 
man.  He  sliook  them  off,  and  was  about  to  walk  on  when  he 
observed  the  despair  in  her  face. 

"  What  is  tlie  matter  with  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  cannot  see,"  she  moaned. 

A  by-stander  laughed  incredulously  and  mockingly,  and  the 
surrounding  people  took  np  the  cue  and  laughed  with  him. 
Mary  raised  her  face  appealingly  to  her  protector ;  it  was  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  cruel  laugh. 

"  Hold  on  to  me,"  he  said.  "  Now  then,  you  land-sharks, 
what  are  you  staring  at  ?  " 

"  What's  that  to  you  1  "  asked  a  boy  impudently. 

"  You  want  to  know,  my  lad  ]  " 

"Yes,  old  salt  junk." 

"  Belay,  then  !  "  cried  the  man. 

He  was  a  sailor  who  had  seen  his  fifty  years  at  least,  on  land 
and  sea.  He  could  boast  of  a  rolling  gait,  a  good-humoured 
countenance,  a  merry  eye,  and  a  wooden  leg.  Whether  it  was 
that  a  special  terror  was  conveyed  in  the  words  "  Belay,  then  !  " 
or  that  an  aggressive  movement  on  the  part  of  the  sailor  in- 
dicated that  he  was  preparing  for  action,  or  that  a  tremnlous 
motion  of  the  wooden  leg  was  regarded  as  a  danger  signal, 
certain  it  is  that  the  impudent  boy  put  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  set  \ip  a  whistle,  and  straightway  walked  off.  The 
male  portion  of  the  crowd  followed  suit :  it  set  up  a  whistle, 
put  its  hands  in  its  pockets,  and  walked  off.  The  female 
portion  also  dispersed.  A  mob  in  a  London  street  resembles  a 
flock  of  sheep  ;  it  only  requires  a  leader  to  jump  and  bleat,  or 
to  stand  stock  still  and  look  foolishly  wise,  or  to  run  to  the 
right  or  left.  "  Poor  thing  !  "  says  the  leader  ;  "  Poor  thing  !  " 
says  the  mob.  "He's  a  thief!"  says  the  leader;  "He's  a 
thief  !  "  says  the  mob.  It  is  all  one  to  General  Mob,  so  long  as 
it  hasn't  got  to  think  for  itself. 
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When  tliey  were  alone,  the  sailor  first  indulged  in  a  laugh, 
and  then  addressed  Mary  : 

"  Where  are  you  bound  for  %  "  he  asked. 

"Bound  for?"  she  echoed,  not  understanding  the  question. 

"What  part  of  this  lonely  city  are  your  sailing  papers  made 
out  for  (  "  lie  said,  altering  the  form  of  his  inquiry. 

"  I  am  going  home,"  she  said.  "  I  have  been  to  the  hospital 
for  my  eyes,  and  a  blindness  came  suddenly  vipon  me." 

"Not  really  blind,  then?" 

"  No,  thank  God,  not  yet !  "  The  mournful  tone  in  which 
she  uttered  the  last  two  words  roused  keen  sympathy  in  the 
sailor's  heart. 

"  Awhile  ago  a  heavy  fog  crept  up — from  the  Channel,  I 
think,"  he  said,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  be  precise  ;  and  as  he  spoke,  he  indicated,  with  out-stretched 
hand,  the  exact  direction  of  the  Channel.  "  But  the  signs  are 
good  ;  it'll  not  last  much  longer,  trust  ray  judgment  for  it. 
It'll  clear  off  presently — it's  clearing  off  now." 

Mary  closed  her  eyes  and  opened  them,  and  a  grateful  sob 
escaped  her  when  she  found  that  she  could  see  dimly, 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  "  I  am  better." 

She  would  have  left  him,  but  he  was  not  to  be  so  easily  dis- 
posed of.     He  edged  closer  to  her. 

"Fogs  are  treacherous  things,"  he  said.  "I've  had  experi- 
ence of  'em,  and  well-nigh  lost  my  life  in  one.  What  has 
happened  to  me  on  sea  may  happen  to  you  on  land,  unless  you 
make  all  taut  in  good  time.     Take  an  old  sailor's  arm." 

His  manner  was  fatherly,  and  intended  to  convey  respect. 
Mary  felt  the  need  of  assistance,  but  was  chary  of  accepting  it 
from  a  stranger.  He  solved  the  dithculty  by  placing  her  hand 
on  his  arm. 

"If  my  old  mother  was  here,"  he  said,  "belike  she'd  be 
jealous  of  you." 

"  You  liave  a  mother  ?  "  said  Mary. 

"  I  had,"  he  answered,  "  but  she's  gone  aloft.  My  way  is 
your  way,  my  lass,  till  I  leave  you  at  your  door.  I  ship  mj'self 
in  your  service.    Peter  Lamb  on  the  books — able-bodied  seaman." 

There  was  so  much  that  was  hearty  and  genuine,  and  so 
much  that  was  pleasant  and  whimsical  about  this  gallant  tai", 
that  she  allowed  him  to  accompany  her  without  further  demur. 

"You  follow  the  sea,"  she  said. 
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"  It  would  be  a  truer  word,"  said  Peter  Lamb,  "  to  say  that 
the  sea  follows  me.  Here  it  is  now  all  an)un<l  me  flowing', 
Uowiui^j,  ttowiiii^.  Tide  rises  :  morning.  Tide  at  its  full  :  noon. 
Tide  falls :  night.  Because  my  bunk  is  at  the  top  of  the 
house — I  slept  in  it  last  night  for  the  first  time — a  landsman 
might  suppose  it  was  high  and  dry.  Not  a  bit  of  it  ;  and  I 
knew  better  the  moment  1  tum])k'd  in.  There  was  the  .sea  a- 
singing  in  my  ears,  and  presently  it  began  to  creep  up  the 
stairs.  By  the  time  I  was  asleep  there  wasn't  a  coast-line  with- 
in a  thousand  miles  of  me.  M}'  first  night  ashore — no  wonder 
I  had  dreams  !  If  a  man  with  a  brush  could  have  dived  into 
my  mind  lie  could  have  painted  rare  pictures.  Pardon  me,  my 
lass.  I  said  awhile  ago  that  I  was  an  able-bodied  seaman.  I 
made  a  big  mistake,  for  that  ain't  possible  with  only  five  toes." 

A  loquacious  old  salt  this  Peter  Lamb,  but  it  seemed  a  com- 
fort to  him  to  have  some  one  to  talk  to. 

"I'm  something  else,"  he  continued,  "besides  a  sailor. 
You'd  like  to  know  what,  perhaps.  Well,  a  lonely  man.  I've 
been  a  sailor  for  nigh  on  forty  year,  and  have  had  a  taste  of 
danger  many  a  time  and  again.  Would  you  believe  it  now  ? 
I  was  on  a  raft  once  for  thirteen  days  and  fourteen  nights  ;  me 
and  two  others.  It  might  have  been  worse,  you'll  say  ;  the 
other  two  was  company.  But  what'll  you  say  when  I  tell  you 
the  other  two  was  deaf  and  dumb  %  Fact,  my  lass.  A  eheei'- 
fiil  fortnight  was  that,  with  nothing  to  eat  for  over  ninety 
hours.  On  another  voyage  I  was  the  only  one  saved,  and  lived  on 
a  rock,  me  and  myself,  for  a  day  and  a  week.  A  lively  look- 
out, that  was.  Jolly  times  !  Why  do  I  speak  of  'em  ?  Well  ; 
for  a  reason.  Because  for  loneliness  " — he  turned  his  head 
about,  and  looked  in  a  distant  manner  at  the  ever  changing 
faces  surging  around  him — "for  real  right  down  loneliness,  give 
me  a  city  like  London.  An  iceberg  in  the  North  Pole  is  a 
garden  to  it." 

"  Are  you  going  to  sea  again  ] "  asked  Mary. 

He  thrust  forward  his  wooden  leg. 

"  A  wooden  leg  and  a  slippery  deck  is  a  matrimonial  con- 
junction that's  bound  to  come  to  grief.  No;  me  and  the  sea 
has  paid  our  last  adoos." 

It  appeared  to  strike  him  here  that  he  was  talking  too  much, 
so  he  pegged  away  in  silence  at  Mary's  side,  with  his  eye  upon 
the  full  tide,  and  convoyed  his  charge  as  he  would  a  ship 
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sailing  m  danseroiis  waters  ;  tacking  about  in  fashion  so 
eccentric  as  to  draw  upon  himself  much  attention  ;  and  mutter- 
ing at  suitable  points  of  the  cruise  : 

"  'Bout  ship  !  "  "  In  the  rapids,  again  !  "  "  LufF,  you  lubber, 
lufF!" 

Mary  broke  the  silence  between  them,  fearing  that  he  might 
think  her  churlish  for  not  speaking,  by  remarking  that  as  he 
said  he  was  a  lonely  man,  she  supposed  he  lived  alone. 

A  merry  look  was  in  his  eyes  as  he  replied  : 

"  Not  exactly  what  you'd  call  alone,  my  lass,  and  not  exactly 
what  you'd  call  compain'.  Under  my  hatches  there's  room  for 
two,  and  two  there  is.  If  you  care  to  know  what  the  other's 
like,  give  the  word." 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Mary. 

"  He's  a  monkey.  Barbery  his  name  is,  and  it's  my  opinion 
he  thinks  he  can  sail  a  ship.  Because  why  ]  Because  other 
monkeys  think  so.     "What  are  you  stopping  for? " 

"  This  is  my  street.     I  live  a  few  doors  down." 

"Are  you  sure  you  can  see  your  way?" 

"  Yes,  indeed.  My  sight  is  quite  stx'ong  now.  You  have 
been  very  kind  to  me.     I  thank  you." 

"Which  means,"  said  Peter  Lamb,  "that  I'm  adrift  again. 
Well,  it  has  been  a  pleasant  cruise.     Pay  me  off." 

Mary  trembled.  She  had  other  need  for  the  little  money  itx 
her  purse. 

"  Don't  misjudge  me,  my  lass,"  said  Peter  Lamb. 

He  held  out  a  horny  hand  with  a  meaning  there  was  no  mis- 
taking. Mary  placed  her  hand  in  his,  and  he  shook  it  heartily. 
Then  sheered  off,  with  never  a  look  behind. 


CHAPTKR  XI IT. 

MR.  PEN'NYFOLD,  ALDERMAN  AND  MAGISTRATE. 

On  the  eveiiiii}^  uf  the  day  on  wliich  l)r.  llowurd  received  M;iry 
Earnsliaw's  letter  in  whicli  his  cliecino  fur  three  guineas  was  re- 
turned, there  sat  round  his  diinier-table  a  dozen  guests,  among 
them  being  a  recent  ac'([Uiiint;ince  of  his  and  an  old  aetiuaintanee 
of  ours,  Mr.  I'ennyfold.  This  gentleman  had  blossomed  into  a 
City  banker  and  an  alderman ;  he  had  grown  richer  ;  but  he 
still  followed  his  hobby,  the  pursuit  of  philanthropy  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ])oorer  classes.  He  found  ample  scope  for  his 
studies  in  that  direction. 

As  a  City  magistrate  a  new  field  was  opened  to  him  :  and  he 
sat  regularly  on  the  bench  and  oraculai-ly  delivered  himself. 
When  he  walked  or  rode  along  Cheapside  he  felt  himself  some- 
body, and  in  his  movements,  with  his  head  in  the  air,  he  acted 
up  to  the  full  height  of  his  dignity. 

It  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  him  and  his  family, 
in  his  capacity  of  magistrate,  that  he  was  regularly  reported  in 
the  newspapers :  and  if  now  atid  then  some  eccentric  or  over- 
strained deci.sioii  provoked  mild  satirical  comment,  he  and  his 
were  happily  unconscious  of  the  sting,  regarding  editorial  atten- 
tion of  any  kind  as  a  mark  of  popularity  and  i)Osition.  Hereia 
the  thickness  of  his  skin  rendered  him  unconsciously  wise. 

"  If  they  think  I  am  angry  with  them,"  he  would  exclaim, 
"  for  pitching  into  me,  they  are  ver}*  much  mistaken.  Show 
me  the  public  man  they  don't  pitch  into.  Why,  they  pitched 
into  Palmerston  and  Disraeli !  They  didn't  mind  it,  not  they  ; 
no  more  do  I.  We  row  in  the  same  boat — Palmerston,  Disraeli, 
and  Pennyfold.  A  very  good  firm,  I  should  say.  The  fact  is, 
in  these  days,  if  you  are  not  pitched  into  you  are  nobody." 

Thus  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  of  few  others,  that  he  had 
achieved  his  ambition. 

The  most  distinguished  of  Dr.  Howard's  guests  was  Sir 
William  Wentworth,  a  gentleman  whose  scholarly  attainments 
and  powers  of  keen  observation  of  men  and  things  had  elevated 
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him  into  a  power.  He  sat  on  Dr.  Howard's  right  hand ;  Mr. 
Pcnnyfold  sat  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table. 

Diiuier  was  over,  and  tliere  was  a  buzz  of  conversation.  Mr. 
Pennyfold  was  holding  forth  on  his  favourite  theme  ;  Sir  William 
and  liis  host  were  quietly  conversing. 

"What  is  the  latest  news  of  Philip  Raven  1"  asked  Dr. 
Howard. 

"  He  is  still  engaged  in  his  task,"  replied  Sir  William  ;  "  his 
heart  and  soul  are  in  it.  Tiie  strange  by-ways  he  is  traversing 
have  taken  powerful  hold  of  liim." 

"An  enthusiast,"  remarked  Dr.  Howard.  "  I  have  lately  had 
an  experience  which  would  interest  him,  and  which,  I  confess, 
has  not  only  interested  but  deeply  touched  me.  As  it  has  come 
to  me  professionally,  the  name  of  my  patient  must  be  a  secret, 
and  I  can  only  refer  to  the  case  in  a  general  way.  We  doctors 
are  depositories  of  many  solemn  confidences  and  of  much  that  is 
sacred.     The  fibres  of  our  hearts  should  be  of  steel." 

"  It  happens  that  you  are  human.  Is  your  patient  rich  or 
poor?" 

"  Poor.  A  lady  struggling  bravely,  and  working  fatally,  day 
and  night,  for  those  dependent  on  her." 

"  Working  fatally  !  " 

"  It  will,  at  all  events,  shortly  bring  upon  her  a  calamity 
which  will  be  as  bitt  er  as  death.  The  phrase  is  wrong,  for  death, 
to  her,  would  be  merciful  in  comparison." 

"  Tliose  dependent  upon  her— are  they  unable  to  help  them- 
selves ?  "  ^ 

"I  judge  so  from  her  words.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  though 
she  has  not  told  me  so  much,  that  she  keeps  her  sufferings 
from  the  knowledge  of  her  family." 

"  It  would  not  be  right  for  me  to  inquire  the  nature  of  her 
malady." 

"I  may  mention  it  without  breach  of  confidence.  She  will 
soon  be  blind," 

"  Poor  creature  !  and  blindness  will  render  her  powerless." 
"  Utterly.     She  earns  her  bread  by  lace-work." 
"  My  dear  Howard,  give  me  an  opportunity.     My  purse  is  at 
your  disposal." 

"  It  is  this  phase  of  the  case  which  has  deepened  my  com- 
passion. I  have  had  almost  to  break  her  heart  to-day  by  writing 
to  her  that  I  can  do  nothing  more  for  her  professionally,  and  that 
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there  are  so  many  pressing  demands  upon  me  by  other  nnfor- 
tuniites  whose  ills  I  can  relieve,  that  1  cannot  inflict  injustice 
upon  them  hy  wasting  fiirtiier  time  on  her." 

"Strict  justice,"  said  Sir  William  thoughtfully,  "and  yet — 
a  whipcord  at  red  heat  cutting  into  the  woman's  heart." 

"  Not  ^mly  strict  justice,  but  stern  duty.  To  turn  from  it 
would  be  to  bring  despair  upon  other  suffering  persons." 

"  I  recognise  the  duty.     Proceed." 

"  I  wrote  the  letter  carefully,  and  in  the  letter  I  enclosed  a 
cheque." 

"  It  was  like  you." 

"  Bear  in  mind  that  my  patient  is  really  and  truly  poor,  and 
is  in  sore  need  of  money.  What  will  you  say  when  I  tell  you 
that  she  wrote  me  a  most  moving  reply,  and  retiuned  my 
cheque  ? " 

"  A  rare  and  touching  experience.  Yes,  Philij)  Raven  would 
be  deeply  interested  in  such  a  case.  You  have  called  him  an 
enthusiast ;  he  is  something  more  than  that.  He  is  a  man 
earnestly  desirous  of  doing  good,  and  he  believes  he  is  taking 
the  practical  road  to  its  accomplishment.  1  have  a  letter  from 
him  in  my  pocket  which  I  will  show  you  before  I  leave.  Certain 
reviewers  of  his  last  book  have  accused  him  of  impox'ting 
sentimental  views  into  the  subject  to  which  he  has  devoted  his 
life  ;  therefore  he  resolved  to  see  and  judge  for  himself.  Though 
he  has  but  little  need  to  take  that  course,  for  he  has  a  sufhcient 
fund  to  draw  upon  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  himself 
was  born." 

"  His  family  were  very  poor,  you  have  told  me." 

"  His  parents  were  common  labouring  people,  who  tasted 
meat  probably  not  oftener  than  once  a  week.  The  house  they 
occupied  in  a  little  village  in  Kent  had  three  rooms  in  it ;  the 
rent  was  six  pounds  a  year.  The  father's  wages  were  twelve 
shillings  for  six  days  long  and  hard  labour,  and  he  was  fre- 
quently out  of  work.  I  know  of  one  severe  winter  during 
which  he  was  laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  did  not  earn  a 
shilling.  His  neighboui-s  were  no  better  off,  so  that  Philip 
Raven,  who  lived  with  his  people  till  he  was  long  past  manhood, 
can  honestly  claim  to  belong  to  the  ranks  of  which  he  writes. 
I  have  made  you  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  he  and 
I  became  associated.  "When  he  was  a  child  my  horse  ran  over 
him  in  a  country  lane,  and  I  am  the  cause  of  his  being  a  life 
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cripple.  I  could  do  no  less  than  make  amends  to  him  for  the 
cahmuty  I  brought  upon  him.  I  never  lost  sight  of  him,  and 
when  I  found  he  was  greedy  for  books,  I  supplied  him  with 
tliem.  He  is  almost  entirely  self-taught,  and  you  would  be 
astonished  at  the  extent  of  his  acquirements.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  parents  he  came  to  London  at  my  invitation,  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  here.  He  discovered  his  star  and  followed 
it,  and  is  already  celebrated.  He  has  amused  me  by  declaring 
that  the  most  fortunate  hour  of  his  life  was  that  in  which  I 
maimed  and  crippled  him." 

"  There  is  something  romantic  in  his  career,"  observed  Dr. 
Howard. 

"  There  is  something  romantic  in  the  careers  of  most  men. 
I  look  round  your  table,  and  I  perceive  in  every  one  of  your 
guests  a  justification  for  my  statement.  Do  I  detect  a  touch 
of  incredulousness  in  your  face  ?  Well,  I  will  select  as  an 
instance  the  least  likely  man  present,  Mr,  Pennyfold,  banker, 
alderman,  and  magistrate." 

"Surely,"  said  Dr.  Howard,  smiling,  "you  can  strike  no 
spark  of  romance  out  of  his  prosaic  life." 

"In  all  seriousness,  his  presence  at  your  table,  in  the  heart 
of  fashionable  London,  is  in  itself  a  romantic  and  remarkable 
episode.  Were  you,  as  I  am,  acquainted  with  the  particulars 
of  his  early  life  when  his  parents — common,  worthy  souls — were 
amassing  wealth  for  him— were  it  possible  for  those  worthy 
progenitors  of  his  to  appear,  in  their  habit  as  they  lived,  behind 
his  chair,  you  would  be  filled  with  amazement  and  he  witli 
consternation.  All  romances  are  not  of  a  rosy  hue.  Somebody 
has  said  it  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world  ;  each  being  is  so 
dependent  upon  the  other  that  most  of  us  would  be  twisted  out 
of  all  recognisable  likeness  to  our  reputed  selves  if  the  truth 
were  hammered  into  us  and  veritably  exemplified.  The  phil- 
anthropist owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  thief  for  existing. 
The  presence  of  the  one  skulking  along  the  streets  in  search  of 
prey  glorifies  the  other,  who  shall  have  a  monument  erected  in 
his  honour  when  he  is  dead.  Reputation  is  made,  not  so  much 
by  the  possession  of  (pialities  in  the  man  who  gains  it,  as 
by  the  possession  of  opposite  qualities  in  his  neighbours. 
Here  comes  a  seasonable  digression  from  mv  dry  philoso- 
phies. I  think  Mr.  Pennyfold  is  speaking  of'Philip  Raven's 
book."  i  =>  V 
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Mr.  Pcmiyfold  had,  indeed,  seized  iipun  the  theme,  and  was 
thus  delivering  himself  : 

"1  have  read  this  book  entitled  'Certain  Social  Aspects,' 
have  read  it  carefully,  and  it  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  the 
author  is  completely  ignorant  of  his  subject.  Such  books  are 
mischievous — 1  have  no  liesitation  in  saying  exceedingly  mis- 
chievous." 

"Because,"  asked  Sir  AVilliam  Wentworth,  addressing  Mr. 
Pennyfold  in  a  low,  clear  tone,  "  they  bring  into  the  ligtit 
pictures  of  life  which  have  hitherto  been  too  much  in  the  back- 
ground? Is  it  for  that  reason  you  declare  Air.  Raven's  book  to 
be  mischievous  \ " 

Mr.  Pennyfold  flushed  with  pleasure.  To  be  thus  prominently 
drawn  into  discussion  by  a  man  so  renowned  as  Sir  Willian» 
Wentworth  was  a  mark  of  distinction.  He  was,  as  it  were, 
chosen  from  all  as  the  one  most  worthy  to  break  a  lance 
with. 

"  Why  should  they  be  brought  into  light  at  all.  Sir  William  I" 
he  said  dcfcrentiallv. 

"  Then  you  admit  their  existence,"  said  Sir  William  quietly. 
"I  thought  you  were  disputing  it." 

Mr.  Pennyfold  hastened  to  extricate  himself  from  the  pit  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  "  No,  Sir  William,  no  ;  I  do  7iot  admit 
their  existence — I  do  7iot  admit  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Raven's 
views." 

"  Pardon  me  again,"  said  Sir  William,  very  courteously,  "but 
I  understood  you  were  not  questioning  his  views,  but  his  facts. 
1  beg  you  to  excuse  me  if  I  am  mistaken." 

"  If  his  facts  are  wrong,"  said  Mr.  Pennyfold,  "  his  views 
follow  suit." 

"  That  being  admitted,  you  have  first  to  disprove  his  facts." 

"  I  believe  /  am  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  poor," 
said  Mr.  Pennyfold,  with  a  pompous  look  around.  "  I  have 
studied  it  all  my  life.  The  poor  are  brought  before  me  every 
day — costermongers  who  tvi/l  block  up  the  streets,  'busmen  who 
will  not  move  on,  cab-drivers  who  will  crawl  along,  people  who 
will  beg,  others  who  ivill  hawk  without  a  license,  men,  women, 
and  boys,  who  will  pick  pockets.  I  know  the  ins  and  outs  of 
the  class  ;  I  am  awake  to  all  their  tricks.  When  they  come 
before  me  I  reckon  them  up  with  half  an  eye,  and  they  know  it. 
Strong  measures,  Sir  William,  strong  measures,  nothing  else 
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will  do  in  dealing  with  them.  Sentiment  is  poison,  rank 
poison." 

"  You  do  not  speak  lovingly,"  observed  Sir  William. 

"  As  a  surgeon  uses  his  knife,  Sir  William,"  retorted  Mr. 
Peunyfold,  with  inward  felicitation  at  the  appropriateness  of 
the  illustration. 

"  The  examples  you  have  advanced,"  said  Sir  William,  "  do 
not  affect  Mr.  Raven's  social  pictures,  and  therefore  do  not 
disprove  his  facts.  I  am  afraid  we  are  occvipying  different 
platforms  in  this  discussion.  As  a  magistrate,  you  deal  with 
effect ;  as  a  humanitarian,  Mr.  Raven  deals  with  cause.  He  is 
studying  mysteries  which  you  are  not  called  upon  to  examine. 
You  simply  administer  the  law." 

"  And  I  hope,"  interposed  Mr.  Pennyfold  loftily,  "  to  the 
satisfaction  of  my  sovereign." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Sir  William,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
smile.  "  When  you  deal  with  beggary  and  theft  you  deal  with 
them  in  connection  with  acts  of  beggary  and  theft.  You  do 
not  stop  to  inquire,  as  Mr.  Raven  does,  what  has  driven  this 
man  to  beg  and  that  man  to  steal." 

"  It  is  not  my  business  to  do  so.  As  a  magistrate  I  deal  with 
acts  and  facts." 

"  Exactly ;  you  deal  with  what  is  on  the  surface.  Mr.  Raven 
dives  to  the  depths." 

"  If  Mr.  Raven  wishes  to  know  what  makes  men  and  women 
thieves  and  beggars,  I  can  tell  him." 

"  It  is  what  he  earnestly  wishes  to  know.  You  may  en- 
lighten him  through  me." 

"  Innate  viciousness,  ingrained  idleness.  What  is  bred  in 
the  bone,  you  know.  A  bad  lot,  Sir  William,  a  bad  lot !  I 
know  them  thoroughly.  Shower  benefits  upon  them,  and  all 
you  get  in  return  is  ingratitude." 

"  Ah  !  it  is  quite  certain  that  you  and  Mr.  Raven  would  not 
agree." 

"  I  do  not  regret  it,  Sir  Williain.  I  am  satisfied  that  he  had 
but  one  object  in  writing  his  book." 

"  And  what,  in  your  opinion,  may  that  have  been  ?" 

"  To  make  money  out  of  it.  He  has  succeeded,  I  fear ;  I  am 
told  it  has  had  an  enormous  circulation." 

"  You  are  mistaken  in  your  views  of  Mr.  Raven,"  said  Sir 
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William  Wentworth  gravely.     "  He  is  a  friend  wlioin  T  lioiKiur 
and  esteem." 

With  that  he  turned  away,  and  resinned  his  conversation 
with  Dr.  Howard.  Later  in  tlie  evening  he  gave  his  host 
Philip  Raven's  letter  to  read. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

prom  philip  raven  to  sir  william  wentworth. 

"  My  bear  Sir  William, — 

"  I  do  not  give  you  an  address,  because  I  have  al- 
ready shifted  my  lodgings  tlu-ce  times ;  nor  a  date,  because  I 
write  at  odd  minutes,  and  have  no  certainty  of  finishing  my 
letter  to-day  or  to-morrow,  or  later  in  the  week.  If  j^ou  write 
to  me,  address  to  the  General  Post  Office,  then  I  shall  be  sure 
to  receive  your  letter. 

"  When  I  conceived  the  idea  of  moving  into  a  neighbourhood 
inhabited  by  very  poor  people,  and  of  living  their  life  and  par- 
ticipating in  its  pleasures  and  miseries,  I  knew  that  great 
courage  would  be  required  to  carry  it  out.  It  needs  greater 
courage  than  I  supposed  necessary,  but  though  my  heart  bleeds 
at  what  I  see,  and  at  what  suggests  itself  in  the  experiences 
thrust  upon  me,  I  did  not  over-estimate  my  strength.  I  shall 
be  able  to  gather  materials,  from  the  life,  for  my  next  book. 
Need  I  say  that  it  will  make  me  a  much  sadder  man  1 

"The  work  to  be  done  in  these  lower  strata  is  overwhelming. 
It  needs  not  one  man,  but  thousands  of  men.  It  needs  more 
than  thousands  of  men  ;  it  needs  a  system,  not  only  large- 
minded,  but  large-hearted  ;  not  only  wise,  but  humane  in  the 
best  and  most  (Jin'istian-like  sense  of  humanity,  and  in  which 
the  services  of  religion  shall  be  used  more  for  the  body  than  for 
the  soul.  Recognising  this,  I  recognise  how  limited  is  my  power. 
I  must  not  fret  because  of  that  limitation ;  what  little  I  can  do 
shall  be  thoroughly  done,  and  if  in  my  next  booli  I  succeed  in 
forcing  a  lesson  of  humanity  upon  minds  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  blank  upon  the  subject,  it  will  be  as  full  a  reward 
for  my  labour  as  I  dare  to  hope  for.  To  one  end  I  am  pledged. 
I  shall  live  my  days,  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life,  among  the 
poor.  There  is  no  possible  temptation  in  the  world  which  can 
divert  me  from  my  purpose.  If  I  were  wealthy,  I  should  look 
upon  it  as  criminal  to  use  my  wealth,  or  any  portion  of  it,  for 
self-luxury.     Seeing  what  I  see,  feeling  as  I  feel,  it  seems  to  me 
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that  T  have  learnt  the  true,  the  only  worthy  way  in  whieh 
money  should  be  used.  '  Ah,'  it  may  be  said,  '  that  is  because 
you  are  not  rich.'  This  remark  applied  to  me  would  be  quite 
natural,  and  I  could  not  tind  fault  with  it,  but  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve it  v.'ould  not  be  justified  by  my  conduct. 

'  "  I  sUould  not  be  the  only  one,  1  am  happy  to  say.  I  have 
made  acquaintance  with  a  priest,  who  is  not  ordained,  but  a 
true  priest,  indeed.  He  is  a  working  mason,  skilful,  steady,  re- 
liable in  his  ti'ade.  He  earns  on  an  average  two  pounds  a 
week  ;  it  costs  him  to  live  about  fifteen  sliilHngs,  the  rest  he 
spends  in  deeds  of  benevolence.  A  vision,  sceptics  will  say,  a 
creation,  a  dehision.  No,  dear  sir,  a  fact — a  living  embodiment 
of  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Were  he  truly  a  priest  in 
higli  office,  he  is  the  one  who  would  sell  all  he  had  to  give  to 
the  poor.  He  will  not  allow  me  to  know  him  intimately.  Per- 
ha[)s  by-and-by  I  may  succeed  in  my  wish  to  become  his  friend  ; 
but  at  present  he  associates  with  no  man  for  any  leugth  of 
time.  He  converses  with  no  one  who  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  his  selt-im[)Osed  mission.  His  name  is  Richard 
Freeman.  I  seem  to  see  the  path  he  is  treading — it  is  flowered 
with  good  deeds,  and  I  know  where  it  leads  to. 

"What  shall  I  say  of  my  experiences'?  I  could  give  yon  a 
number  of  faithful  pictures,  but  one  or  two  must  suffice. 

"  There  arc  six  rooms  in  the  house  in  which  I  live.  Two  of 
these  are  let  to  single  men  ;  four  are  let  to  married  people  with 
families.  In  this  one  house  thirty-two  persons  reside,  cook, 
eat,  sleep,  are  trained — for  of  these  thirty-two  persons  nineteen 
are  children.  There  is  no  gas  in  the  house.  On  dark  nights 
it  is  inexpressibly  gloomy.  To  mention  the  word  Home,  with 
all  the  beautiful  images  it  conjures  up,  in  connection  with  such 
a  tenement,  is  a  mockery.  The  busy  day  at  an  end,  where 
shall  the  residents  go  for  light  and  relief]  They  are  not  to  be 
obtained  in  their  gloomy  apartments,  with  their  wretched  adorn- 
ments of  patched  walls  and  broken  ceilings.  They  go  to  their 
church — the  public-house,  gay  with  tinsel  and  glitter,  bright 
with  shining  light.  The  mother  and  father  within,  the  child 
of  six,  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  standing  at  the  door,  matri- 
culating. As  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  their  parents,  so 
shall  theirs  be.     A  miracle  were  it  otherwise. 

"  A  company  lately  started  with  benevolent  intentions — you 
know  of  it,  for  I  see  your  name  among  subscribers — has  opened 
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coftee-liouses  in  various  parts  of  poorer  London  as  a  rival  to  the 
public-houses.  The  intention  is  good,  the  execution  a  deplor- 
able blunder.  I  hear  that  they  are  already  a  partial  failure, 
and  I  am  not  surprised.  The  sad  coffee  colour  of  the  outside 
walls  and  of  the  fittings  within,  the  imperfect  way  in  which 
they  are  lighted  up,  invite  failure. 

"  The  people  of  whom  I  am  speaking  require  bright  light 
and  bright  colour.  I  would  have  botli  of  the  brightest.  I 
woidd  outshine  the  glitter  of  the  public-houses ;  for  their  every 
one  liglit  I  would  have  two;  for  their  shining  glasses  and 
polished  pewter  I  would  have  the  prettiest,  gayest  plates  and 
cups  tliat  ci>uld  be  made.  The  pictures  on  them  and  on  the 
walls  should  be  such  as  would  gladden  the  hearts  of  woman 
and  child,  and  through  them  the  heart  of  man. 

"So  attractive  would  I  make  these  places  that  the  young 
would  be  irresistibly  drawn  to  them.  There  should  be  pictured 
books  and  pictured  ne\vspapers  and  serials  on  the  tables — 
enough  for  all.  Other  books  and  newspapers  as  well,  in  smaller 
quantities. 

"  My  motto  should  be  '  Light.'  As  moths  to  the  candle 
which  destroys  them,  so  should  our  poorer  ones  be  drawn  to 
the  light  and  the  glitter  through  which  they  should  be  elevated. 
They  would  tear  the  books  and  picture  papers.  The  next  day 
they  should  be  removed,  and  new  ones  put  in  their  place.  I 
would  have  no  signs  of  untidiness  in  my  temples. 

"  Wherever  there  was  a  corner  of  street  and  alley  and  court 
which  brewers  and  distillers  have  not  pounced  upon,  it  should 
be  pounced  upon  by  me.  I  would  devote  it  to  the  genius  of 
light  and  beauty  ;  and  numbers  of  men  and  women  would 
leave  their  poisonous  haunts  to  bask  in  a  healthier  sunshine. 

"  I  would  tight  the  public-houses  oh  their  own  platform, 
and,  as  surely  as  I  live,  I  wovild  cripple  their  power  for  harm- 
doing. 

"  This  is  not  a  sketch,  nor  even  an  outline,  of  the  scheme  1 
would  carry  out  were  it  in  my  power.  It  is  simply  a  reference 
which  will  enable  you  to  draw  a  picture  which  many  men  would 
call  Utopian.  But  it  is  not  Utopian ;  it  is  practical  and  easy 
of  accomplishment.  It  would  need  a  great  expenditure  of 
money,  and  of  course,  as  a  speculation,  it  would  not  pay. 
From  a  national  point  of  view  the  profits  would  be  enormous, 
from  a  moral  point  of  view  priceless.   .  .   . 
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"  Five  days  have  passed  since  the  foregoing  was  written.  I 
have  been  deeply  engaged  on  a  business  which  I  will  relate  as 
briefly  as  possible. 

"There  came  a  knock  at  my  door.  Opening  it,  1  saw 
Rjchard  Freeman.     I  invited  him  to  enter. 

"  '  I  come  for  a  purpose,'  he  said — '  you  may  be  able  to 
help  nie.' 

"  1  answered  that  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

"  '  It  is  a  matter,'  he  said,  '  involving  a  sacrifice  of  time  to 
perform  a  service  for  a  dying  woman.' 

"  I  told  him  I  was  ready,  and  that  my  time  was  my  own. 
His  was  not,  he  said,  or  he  would  not  have  come  to  me.  He 
did  not  speak  ungraciously,  but  appeared  anxious  that  I  should 
believe  that  he  did  not  intrude  upon  me  from  curiosity  or  any 
other  idle  motive.  It  seems  he  has  formed  a  not  altogether 
unfavourable  opinion  of  me,  and  perhaps,  also,  he  wished  to 
test  me.  At  all  events,  he  said  that,  being  in  a  difficulty,  he 
thought  of  applying  to  me. 

"  He  took  me  to  a  back  room  in  the  house  adjoining  this. 
On  the  bed  lay  a  young  woman  in  delirium.  Ill  as  she  was,  1 
saw  that  she  could  scarcely  i)ave  passed  her  twentieth  year. 
Her  hair  was  thick  and  abundant,  and  her  features  comely  and 
interesting. 

" '  She  will  not  last  the  week  out,'  said  Richard  Freeman, 
'  in  the  doctor's  opinion.  I  know  nothing  more  other  than  that 
she  lies  here  sick  to  death,  and  calls  upon  her  father.  "  Father  " 
is  the  only  word  she  utters  :  it  would  be  a  merciful  act  to  bring 
her  to  a  sight  of  him  before  she  closes  her  eyes  for  good  and 
all.' 

"  *  Has  she  no  friends  ? '  I  asked. 

"  '  None  hereabouts.  I  have  gained  an  inkling  of  her  story. 
It  is  a  common  one,  and  sad  as  common  ;  no  need  to  speak  of 
it  or  refer  to  it  in  the  presence  of  death.  But  there  are  men 
I  would  like  to  see  roped  to  a  cart's  end  and  lashed  through 
London  streets — and  I  would  help  to  do  it.' 

"  '  She  calls  upon  her  father.     Who  is  he  ?  where  is  he  ? ' 

" '  That  has  to  be  discovered.  I  have  a  clue  here  in  a  little 
fortune-telling  book  belonging  to  the  girl.  See,  here  it  is, 
well-thumbed,  denoting  that  she  has  often  consulted  the 
fates  in  these  false  pages  in  search  of  lucky  omens.  Observe 
these  words  under-lined,  "A  dark  man  loves  you ;  he  will  cross 
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the  sea  and  return  during  the  year,  bringing  a  great  fortune 
with  him.  You  will  be  liappy  and  have  five  ciiildren.  But  be- 
ware of  a  fair  woman."  This  is  one  of  the  many  fortunes  upon 
which  she  fed.' 

"  '  But  the  clue  ? '  I  asked. 

"  '  It  is  here,  on  the  cover,  in  her  own  bad  writing.  "  Jane 
Wraxhall,  Sliorne.'" 

Shorne  is  in  Kent,'  I  said. 

You  know  it,  thenl'  he  said;  'I  had  no   idea  where  the 
place  was.     Is  it  a  town  or  a  village  ? ' 

"  '  A  small  village,  with  few  inhabitants.' 

"  '  The  easier  the  search.  I  judge  that  this  girl  was  born 
there,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  her  father,  and  bring 
him  to  the  death-bed  of  his  child,  I  would  go  myself,  but  I 
cannot  leave  my  work.' 

"  '  You  wish  me  to  go  % ' 

"  '  It  was  my  idea  ;  your  time  is  your  own,  you  say.' 

"  I  expressed  my  willingness,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  pleased. 
I  have  an  earnest  desire  to  make  him  my  friend ;  his  assistance 
would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  me.  He  gave  me  such  parti- 
culars of  Jane  ^Vraxhal^s  career  as  he  had  gathered.  She  had 
been  in  London  seven  or  eight  years,  some  part  of  the  time  in 
service.  That  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  set  down  here. 
Richard  Freeman  had  learnt  by  accident  of  the  woman's  sick- 
ness ;  it  was  sufficient  for  him  that  she  was  friendless  and 
penniless,  and  he  stepped  in  at  once  to  her  help.  During  the 
time  we  were  in  the  room  but  one  word  issued  from  her  lips, 
'  Father,  father,  father ! '  During  that  time,  also,  I  had  ex- 
perience of  Freeman's  practical  ways,  in  his  conversation  with 
the  doctor  who  called  with  medicine,  and  in  the  attendance  of 
a  woman  living  in  the  house,  whom  he  had  hired  to  look  after 
the  wants  of  Jane  Wraxhall.  And  all  tliis  had  been  done  hy 
Richard  Freeman,  without  hope  of  reward,  for  a  person  who 
was  an  utter  stranger  to  him.  Was  I  not  right  in  calling  him 
a  priest  1 

"  I  have  discovered  that  there  is  one  thing  you  must  not  do 
in  connection  with  him.  You  must  not  thank  him,  nor  refer 
to  his  benevolent  work  in  terms  of  praise.  It  makes  him  angry 
and  impatient. 

"  I  went  to  Shorne  on  the  following  day,  and  soon  discovered 
the  family  of  the  Wraxhalls.     There   were  two  members  tmly, 
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Jane's  niotlier  and  father.  The  uiutlier  was  seventy  o(Kl,  and 
liad  been  bedridden  for  fifteen  years  ;  she  was  not  in  her  riglit 
mind,  and  did  not  understand  anything  that  was  said  to  her. 
All  my  efforts  to  make  her  understand  that  her  daughter  was 
lying  on  her  death-bed  in  London  only  elicited  vacant  smiles 
from  her.  The  father  was  a  field  labourer,  now  past  work,  his 
age  beitig  nearer  eiuhty  than  seventy.  His  wits  were  going, 
too,  but  I  made  him  understand  that  his  daughter  was  in 
London,  and  wanted  to  see  him  badly.  I  could  not  get  huii  to 
believe,  however,  that  she  was  dying.  This  sad  fact  was  lost 
beneath  the  j-ressure  of  weightier  mental  matter. 

"  '  And  Jinny's  in  London,'  he  quavered,  '  and's  sent  for  me  ! 
Well,  well!  She  always  said  she  would.  Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  take  that  teapot  ofl"  the  shelf  there  ?  That's  it,  sir. 
You'll  find  a  letter  in  it  from  Jinny  to  me  ;  it  come  nigh  on 
three  year  ago.  Read  it,  sir ;  there  ain't  much  of  it  '.\cept  to 
tell  me  that  she's  going  to  be  a  lady.  And  it's  come  true. 
She's  a  lady,  and's  sent  for  me  !  Well,  well  !  to  think  of  my 
going  to  London  !  I've  never  been  so  fur,  never  half  way  there. 
I'll  have  to  smarten  up,  and  .somebody  must  look  after  mother. 
Mrs.  Penny  '11  do  that  if  I  promise  her  the  tea-leaves.  I'll 
promise  her,  oh,  yes,  I'll  promise  her,  but  she  don't  get  'em  ! 
Mother,  d'ye  hear  me  1  Your  old  man's  going  to  London  to  see 
our  Jinny  !  She's  a  lady,  is  our  Jinny  !  Will  yer  be  good 
enough  to  go  and  fetch  Mrs.  I'enny,  sir]  She  lives  three  doors 
off",  with  t\vo  cats  that  I'd  like  to  choke.  Don't  say  anything 
to  her  about  the  tea-leaves.  I'll  do  that ;  I  must  lead  up  to  it 
gently — gently.' 

"I  could  not  bring  Mr.  Wraxhall  away  immediately.  Being 
unable  to  work,  he  lives  upon  charity,  receiving  from  some 
ancient  fund  four  shillings  a  week  and  a  little  flour.  He  con- 
ceived it  necessary  to  obtain  permission  from  the  officer  who 
administered  the  fund,  and  this  proceeding  took  time.  This 
afternoon  I  assisted  him  \ip  the  stairs  to  his  daughter's  room, 
and  seated  him  in  a  chair  by  her  bedside.  Nothino[  has  dis- 
turbed  his  idea  that  she  is  a  lady.  The  poor  neighbourhood, 
the  manifest  poverty  in  his  daughter's  apartment,  the  pervad- 
ing gloom  and  squalor,  have  had  no  eff'ect  upon  him.  He  sits 
by  the  bed,  holding  his  Jinny's  hand,  or  passing  his  own  over 
her  hair,  and  murmuring  : 

*'  '  And  Jinny's  a  lady.     Our  Jinny's  a  lady  !  Well,  well ! ' 
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"  The  liired  woman  was  there,  and  she  informed  me  that 
there  was  no  hope,  Richard  Freeman  had  desired  her  to  tell 
him  when  I  arrived,  and  to  say  to  me  that  he  wonld  come  to 
my  room  when  he  left  work.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening 
he  presented  himself,  and  shook  hands  with  me.  That  mark 
of  approval  was  very  satisfactory  to  me.  He  had  been  in  to 
see  Jane,  and  he  told  me  that  her  father  had  not  moved  from 
the  bedside,  and  was  still  muttering  that  his  Jinny  was  a  lady. 

"  '  She  will  die  to-night,'  said  Freeman.  '  I  have  in  your 
absence  made  myself  acquainted  with  her  true  story.  One  day 
I  may  relate  it  to  you.' 

"  I  inquired  whether  Jane  had  been  at  all  conscious  of  what 
was  passing  around  hei',  and  he  replied,  no,  but  that  the  doctor 
had  said  itwas  more  than  probable  that  she  would  have  a  con- 
scious interval  before  she  drew  her  last  breath. 

"■  It  happened  so.  We  were  both  in  the  room.  Only  our- 
selves, the  dying  woman,  and  her  old  father  were  present.  At 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  gazed  at 
the  old  man. 

"  '  Father  ! '  she  murmured. 

"  He  did  not  answei'.  I  bent  towards  him ;  his  head  had 
fallen  upon  the  pillow,  and  he  was  fast  asleep.  So  these  two 
faces  faced  each  other. 

"  She  made  an  eftbrt  to  put  her  arms  about  him,  but  she  was 
too  weak.  Freeman  assisted  her,  and  drew  her  closer  to  her 
father.  Then  he  gently  lifted  the  sleeping  man's  head,  and 
placed  Jane's  arm  under  it.  Some  slight  strength  came  to  her, 
and  she  drew  the  worn  old  face  to  her  breast,  where  it  rested, 
as  a  baby's  face  might  have  done.  Her  lips  moved,  and  I  had 
to  stoop  low  to  hear  what  she  was  saying.  It  was  not  '  father ' 
now.     Another  picture  was  in  her  heart  and  mind. 

"  '  My  pretty  !  my  pretty  ! '  she  whispered. 

"  I  looked  at  Freeman,  who,  stooping,  had  also  heard  the 
words.  His  face  wore  a  stern  expres^sion,  and  if  there  was  in 
mine  the  dark  shadow  of  an  outspoken  question — as,  indeed, 
there  must  have  been — he  made  no  response  to  it. 

"  And  while  the  life  of  his  child  was  ebbing  away  in  fond  and 
agonising  delusion  as  to  the  head  which  was  lying  on  her  breast, 
the  old  man  slept  on,  murmuring  between  the  gasps  of  his 
wasting  breath,  '  Jinny's  a  lady  !  Well,  well  ! ' 

"The  silence  grew  deeper  and  more  solemn,  and  at  three 
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o'clock  came  the  immortal  chan<?c.  A  face  of  wiM  utuI  im- 
potent alarm,  a  lonjjj,  long  shuddering  of  the  strong  limbs,  then 
suddenly  the  lifting  of  a  great  weight  from  the  heart,  and  the 
transfusion  of  an  ineffable  peace  into  the  bold  and  handsome 
features — a  gasp  more  of  joy  than  of  pain — a  hush,  and  all  was 
over. 

"  I  have  asked  Freeman  to  be  allowed  to  share  the  expenses 
of  the  funeral,  and  he  has  consented. 

"I  have  just  returned  from  the  burial-^roinid,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  shall  be  on  my  way  to  Shorne  with  the  old  man.  I 
shall  conclude  and  post  this  letter  before  I  leave. 

"  T  looked  into  the  grave  before  the  coffin  was  lowered  into 
it,  and  saw  a  coffin  already  in  it — the  coffin  of  a  little  child. 
This  time  Freeman  answered  the  mute  impiiry  in  my  face. 
The  mother  and  her  babe  lie  in  one  grave. 

"  Farewell,  dear  sir,  for  a  few  days. 

"  Faithfully  and  gratefully  youi-s, 

"  Philip  Raven." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

rKTER  LAMB  MAKES  THE  ACQUAINTANCE  OF  THRIFTY  MILLER. 

Not  only  did  not  Peter  Lamb  look  behind  as  he  walked  away 
from  Mary  Earnshaw,  but  he  did  not  look  before.  Had  lie 
done  so,  he  might  in  the  course  of  a  few  moments  have  dis- 
covered that  he  was  at  no  great  distance  from  his  own  domicile. 
Indeed,  he  and  Mary  Earnshaw  lived  within  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  of  each  other ;  but  both  his  innate  delicacy  and  his 
ignorance  of  the  locality  in  which  he  had  engaged  lodgings  pre- 
vented him  from  becoming  aware  of  the  fact.  A  true  sailor 
was  Peter  Lamb — a  statement  whicii  is  intended  to  apply  to 
his  moral  instincts,  the  bent  of  which  proclaimed  him  a  gentle- 
man. A  certain  seclusion  of  personal  habits  and  a  passionate 
devotion  to  the  sea  had  contributed  to  bring  into  prominent 
play,  when  occasion  required,  the  refined  and  delicate  fibres  of 
his  moral  being.  Therefore  it  was  that  he  was  a  gentleman  in 
spite  of  the  social  sphere  in  which  he  was  born,  and  therefore 
it  w^as  that  he  took  no  note  of  the  streets  as  Mary  Earnshaw 
walked  towards  her  humble  home. 

But  as  he  turned  from  her,  and  for  many  minutes  thereafter, 
strolling  along  with  more  of  inward  retrospection  than  outward 
observance,  his  thoughts  dwelt  upon  her  with  kindliest  interest. 
Thus  they  ran  :  "  A  poor  woman,  that  lass,  and  better  than 
most.  A  lady  born,  mayhap,  who  has  come  down  in  life.  The 
brutes,  to  laugh  and  jeer  at  her  !  They  deserved  the  cat.  A 
gentler  voice  I  never  heard  ;  a  sweeter  face  I  never  saw.  When 
siie  looked  up  at  me  with  her  pretty  eyes  it  seemed  as  if  I'd  known 
her  :ill  my  life — tact  being  that  I  never  clapped  eyes  on  her  till 
to-da}^  But  she  might  have  been  my  own  sister,  or  something 
even  nearer  than  that,  I  was  so  drawn  to  her.  Peter  Lamb, 
you're  an  old  fool  1 — nothing  short  of  it.  What  business  have 
you  to  be  thinking  of  women  in  that  way  ?  Old  enough  to  know 
better,  my  lad." 

Then  a  little  while  afterwards,  her  image  being  still  i;i  his 
mind  : 
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"  There's  no  liarm  thinking-  uf  her — won't  hurt  her  and 
won't  hurt  me.  You're  not  only  an  old  fool,  my  lad,  but  a 
lubberly  brute  in  the  bargain.  There  was  sorrow  in  her  face. 
Here  she  was  in  trouble  and  grief,  and  you  sheer  off  with  your 
pockets  full  of  gold,  without  as  much  as  offering  her  the  very 
help  she  may  stand  in  need  of.  Why,  when  1  said  '  Pay  me 
off,'  she  trembled  and  tui-ned  white  as  a  ghost.  Why  ]  Be- 
cause the  clKinces  are  she  hadn't  a  silver  bit  to  bless  herself 
with,  and  you  let  her  go  without  as  much  as  saying,  '  Here, 
my  lass,  let  me  lend  you  a  pound  ! '  Call  yourself  a  sailor  ! 
You're  the  meanest  lubber  tliat  ever  trod  the  deck  !  Forgot, 
perhaps,  that  you'd  an  old  mother  once  yourself,  that  you 
made  ui>  your  mind  to  be  kind  to — after  she  was  dead. 
Pretty  kindness,  and  a  pretty  sailor  you,  to  think  of  things 
when  it's  too  late  to  do  them  !  Xow  then,  what  port  arc  you 
steering  for,  my  lad  ? " 

This  inquiry  was  addressed  to  a  man  between  whom  and 
himself  a  collision  had  occurred,  each  running  into  the  other 
by  reason  of  so  rapt  a  mental  conunuuing  upon  matters  in 
which  they  were  selfishly  interested  as  to  render  them  oblivious 
of  the  immediate  obligations  of  a  crowded  traffic.  The.e  was 
no  unkindness  in  Peter  Lamb's  voice,  but  the  person  he  sj)uke 
to  seemed  to  detect  danger  in  its  bluff,  hearty  tones,  and  he 
held  up  his  right  arm  as  though  he  expected  the  words  to  be 
followed  by  a  blow.  He  was  a  thin  man,  with  a  face  so  pretcr- 
naturally  siiarp  that  he  looked  the  very  eml)odiinent  of  low 
cunning.  He  was  dressed  in  broadcloth,  and  wore  black 
gloves  a  couple  of  sizes  too  large  for  him.  He  had  not  reached 
his  fortieth  year,  but  he  looked  si.xty  at  least,  not  by  reason  of 
whiteness  of  hair,  though  streaks  of  gray  were  visible,  but  of 
extraordinarily  deep  experience  of  the  crooked  ways  of  life. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  cringingly.  "I  beg  you  a 
thousand  pardons.  Pray  don't  strike  me  ;  my  heart  is  affected, 
and  a  blow  might  be  my  death.  I  am  ready  to  make  any 
apology." 

'•  I'm  not  going  to  strike  you,  my  lad,"  said  Peter  Lamb. 
''  No  need  to  beg  my  pardon  ;  it  was  as  much  my  fault  as 
yours.  I  don't  understand  these  land  cun-ents,  and  1  shouldn't 
walk  through  them  with  my  eyes  on  the  moon."  (As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  was  no  visible  moon,  but  the  figure  of  speech 
served  its  purpose.)     "  I  didn't  hurt  you,  did  I,  my  lad  ?  " 
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"No,  not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  replied  the  weazen-faced  man. 
"  You  are  altogether  too  good,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 
Good-moniing." 

"  Avast,  mate,"  said  Peter  Lamb,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
man's  arm,  and  so  arresting  his  course.  The  man  shrunk  and 
shivered  at  the  touch,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  was  easily 
alarmed.  "  I've  lost  my  bearings.  Mayhap  you  can  tell  me 
where  Windmill  Street  is  ?  " 

The  man's  manner  instantly  changed ;  the  mere  mention  of 
Windmill  Street  put  life  and  spirit  into  him. 

•'  There's  a  Windmill  Street  down  Whitechapel  way/'  he  said. 

"  That's  it — near  a  large  hospital." 

"  Do  you  live  there  %  I've  got  property  in  that  street, 
twelve  houses  that  are  almost  tbe  ruin  of  nie,  they're  let  so 
cheap.  Then  the  people  run  awav  without  paying  their  rent. 
It's  dreadful,  dreadful  !  " 

"  I'm  sorry  for  your  trouble,  mate.  Yes,  I've  taken  two 
rooms  there  at  the  top  of  a  house ;  but  1  sha'n't  run  away 
without  paying  my  rent.  You  needn't  fear  that,  my  lad,  if 
you're  ni}-  landlord." 

"  What's  the  number  of  the  house?  " 

"  That's  beyond  me  ;  I  know  the  bearings  when  I'm  in  the 
street,  and  I  steer  straight  into  port.  I've  got  a  bit  of  paper 
in  my  pocket,  a  receipt  for  four  weeks'  rent  in  advance. 
Would  you  like  to  see  it  ] " 

"  I  should  take  it  as  a  great  favour,  if  it's  not  troubling  you 
too  much." 

"  No  trouble,  my  lad.  Here  it  is."  He  produced  it  from  a 
bulky  pocket-book,  and  handed  it  to  the  prematurely  old  man, 
who  read  it  with  grasping,  greedy  eyes.  The  receipt  was 
signed  by  Thomas  Mayple.  "  The  man  who  took  my  money 
happened  to  be  in  the  house  collecting  rents  when  I  asked  the  rent." 

"Yes,  yes;  it's  all  right.  The  house  is  mine,  but  the  rent 
of  tlie  rooms  is  too  low  ;  it's  shamefully  low.  Seven  shillings  a 
week  for  two  furnished  rooms  !  How  is  a  man  to  live  %  I  shall 
die  a  beggar." 

"  I  gave  as  much  as  I  was  asked.  You  couldn't  expect  me 
to  give  more,  my  lad." 

"  Of  course  not ;  but  he  asked  too  little.  You  can  afford  to 
pay  more,  now,  can't  you  %  As  an  honest  man  you  can  affoi-d 
to  pay  more  ? " 
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*'  Well,  iis  30U  put  it  tliat  wiiy,  a  pound  or  two  wouldn't 
make  nio  or  break  me.  lieing  my  landlord,  wliat  may  be  your 
name  % " 

"  Miller— Thrifty  Miller.     Yours  ia  Peter  Lamb,  I  sec." 
"  Yes,  that's  the  name  they  gave  me,  and  1  see  no  cause  to 
quarrel  with  it.     How  far  from  where  we  stand  may  ^Vindmill 
Street  be ^" 

"  A  cou])le  of  miles.    You  are  walking  away  from  it." 
Peter  j^amb  laughed. 

"  And  I  call  myself  a  navigator  !  (Joing  west  when  I  ought 
to  go  east.  That's  what  you  get  by  wool-gathering.  Put  me 
on  the  right  track,  my  lad." 

Thrifty  Miller  pointed  out  the  way,  and  devoted  a  little 
attention  to  a  study  of  his  new  tenant.  A  thought  occurred  to 
him.  His  small  eyes  grew  smaller,  and  the  jjuckers  in  his  brows 
more  intense. 

"  You  look  like  a  seafaring  man,"  he  said. 
"  Is  that  a  guess  of  your.s,  my  lad  1 "  asked  Peter  Lamb,  with 
an  amused  twinkle. 
"  Yes." 

'•  You'd  guess  wrong  if  you  guessed  again." 
Thrifty  Miller  followed  out  his  thought. 
"  Landed  long?" 

"Yesterday — with  this" — pointing  to  his  wooden  leg — "to 
cheer  me." 

"  You  walk  as  if  you're  not  used  to  it." 
"  Fm  not  used  to  it,  and  never  shall  be.    'Tain't  likely." 
"  How  old,"  asked  Thrifty  Miller,  with  odd  sympathy,  "  may 
itbel" 

"  The  Lord  only  knows  !  It  was  a  second-hand  one,  bought 
in  Melbourne  half  a  year  ago." 

Neither  he  nor  his  landlord  saw  the  whimsical  incongruity 
of  speaking  of  a  wooden  leg  as  second-hand. 

"  If  you're  not  comfortable  in  it,"  said  Thrifty  Miller,  "  I 
could  get  you  another." 

"  Why,  my  lad,  do  you  deal  in  wooden  legs  ?  " 
"  In  anything  to  turn  an  honest  penny.     But  we  can  talk  of 
that  another  time.    You've  been  to  Australia  1 " 
"  Aye,  my  lad." 
"  To  the  gold-fields  ? " 
"  Yes." 
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"And  to  other  countries,  perhaps.     For  instance  to  Africa's" 

"  Aye,  my  lad." 

"And  the  Indies]" 

"  Aye,  my  kd.  And  to  China  and  Japan,  and  all  round  the 
South  Pacific  coast.  If  I  said  I'd  been  all  round  and  all  over 
the  world  half-a-dozen  times,  I  shouldn't  be  far  from  the 
truth." 

"  You've  picked  up  some  bits  of  curiosities,  I  dare  say  1 " 

"  A  few." 

"  And  have  got  them  here  in  London  in  your  sea-chest  %  " 

"  Well  guessed." 

"  I'm  a  dealer  in  curiosities—  " 

"  Wooden-leg  merchant,"  interrupted  Peter  Lamb,  laughing, 
"  landlord,  dealer  in  curiosities — anything  else,  my  lad  1 " 

"  Yes  ;  I  don't  mind  confessing  I'm  always  on  the  look-out 
— obliged  to  be  in  these  hard  times — always  ready  to  lay  out 
my  money  and  turn  an  honest  penny.  No  harm  in  that,  is 
there  ? " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  harm." 

"  If  you  feel  inclined  to  sell  any  of  your  curiosities,  or  the 
lot  in  one  lump — I'm  fond  of  speculating — I  might  feel  in- 
clined to  buy.     Then  we  could  strike  a  bargain." 

"Aye,  my  lad,  but  I  don't  know  that  1  should  feel  inclined. 
I've  been  a  lucky  and  a  saving  man,  and  I'm  not  in  want  of 
money." 

"  You've  plenty,  eh?"  said  Thrifty  Miller  eagerly;  "plenty 
of  money — more  than  you  know  what  to  do  with? " 

"  I  can't  say  that,  my  lad,  but  I've  got  enough." 

"  1  wish  I  had— I  wish  I  had  I  "  groaned  Thrifty  Miller. 
"  I  am  a  most  unfortunate  man.  I'm  robbed  right  and  left,  right 
and  left  1  I  daren't  go  to  sleep  for  fear  of  being  robbed 
more.'' 

"  That's  bad." 

"What  have  you  done  with  your  money?  You  don't  keep 
it  about  you,  do  you  1  "  Peter  Lamb  winked  at  Thrifty  Miller. 
"  It's  dangerous.  You'll  be  robbed  of  every  penny  of  it ;  you 
don't  know  people  as  I  do.  You  must  put  it  in  a  bank — in- 
to my  bank,  and  I'll  give  you  interest  for  it,  I  will  indeed  ; 
good  interest,  two  per  cent.,  paid  every  month  if  you  like." 
His  eagerness,  his  greed,  his  absorption  in  the  subject  of 
monev,  were  wonderful  to  witness. 
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"What,  my  lad!"  exclaimed  Peter  Lamb,  liis  wonder,  in 
pleasant  conjuuctiou  with  hearty  good-hiuuour,  growing,  "  do 
you  keep  a  bank  as  well  1 " 

"  The  safest  bank  in  London.  Here's  the  card  of  it.  The 
Mutual  Self-Contidence  Bank.  Loans  from  five  shillings  up- 
wards effected  with  working  men  and  others.  Hepayal)le  at 
moderate  interest,  by  easy  instalments.  Yes,  moderate  in- 
terest. I  charge  very  little  ;  it's  almost  the  ruin  of  me. 
You'll  think  over  it,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Peter  Lamb,  putting  the  card  into  his  pocket, 
'•  I'll  thmk  over  it." 

"And  now,"  continued  Thrifty  Miller,  "as  you  are  living  in 
one  of  my  liouscs  and  have  plenty  of  money  to  spare,  yuu 
ougiit  to  have  your  rooms  better  furnished.  Not  that  they're 
not  well  enough  furnished  for  ordinary  people ;  too  well,  a 
great  deal  too  well,  for  people  who  rob  you  right  and  left. 
But  you're  difVcrcnt ;  you're  a  man  of  means,  and  you  like  to 
be  as  comfortable  as  you  can.  You  must  have  better  furni- 
ture. I'll  sell  it  to  you  ;  and  if  you  don't  care  to  pay  for  it  all 
at  once,  you  shall  pay  for  it  so  much  a  week.  I'm  not  hard  on 
a  man,  far  from  it ;  I'm  too  soft  and  easy,  a  deal  too  soft  and 
easy." 

"  What !  "  cried  Peter  Lamb,  beginning  to  be  bewildered, 
"  furniture-broker  as  well  !  " 

"  x\nytliiug,  anything  for  an  honest  penny.  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do.  I'll  come  up  and  see  you,  and  you  can  show  me 
your  curiosities,  and  we'll  talk  over  things.  What  do  you  say 
to  that  % " 

"  I'm  agreeable,  my  lad." 

"  Don't  buy  anything  till  you  see  me.  I'll  provide  you  with 
everytliing  you  want,  and  you  shall  pay  me  at  so  much  a  week. 
And  look  here,  if  anybody  comes  and  asks  to  see  your  curiosi- 
ties, don't  show  them  ;  if  vou  do  you'll  be  robbed,  as  I  have 
been." 

"  Why,  who  should  come  to  me,  a  stranger  in  London  ?  I 
don't  know  a  soul  on  the  coast." 

"  Some  one  might  come — some  one  might  hear  me  say  some- 
thing, and  try  to  be  before  me.  There's  my  head  clerk  and 
secretary,  Thomas  Mayple ;  he  wouldn't  be  backward  in  taking 
advantage  of  me  ;  he  never  is  backwai'd  in  taking  advantage  of 
me.     I'm  obliged  to  keep  him,  because  I  shouldn't  know  what 
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to  do  without  him,  but  I  tremble  when  he  is  out  of  my  sight. 
If  you  pay  him  money  on  my  account,  mind  you  take  a  receipt 
from  him.  Then  I  can  see  it  if  1  want  to,  and  he  can't  say  you 
didn't  pay  him.  Never  give  him  a  single  sixpence  without  a 
receipt  in  my  name.  He  tells  me  he  hasn't  a  penny  in  the 
world,  but  I  know  better;  he's  been  hoarding  up  and  hoarding 
up  ever  since  he  has  been  with  me,  and  he's  so  secret  and  close 
that  I  can't  find  out  where  he  keeps  his  money.  Thomas 
Mayplo,  remember.  You  must  be  veiy  careful  of  him.  Don't 
show  him  what  you've  got  to  sell,  or  he'll  take  you  in." 

"  Thomas  Mayple  !  That's  the  man  I  saw  yesterday  and 
paid  my  rent  to." 

"  Yes,  that's  the  man." 

"  A  pleasant-looking  man,  with  a  bright  eye  and  a  cheery 
voice." 

"  There's  the  mischief.  He  puts  it  on  to  deceive  you  as  he 
deceives  me.  Take  my  advice — don't  believe  in  his  bright  eye 
and  cheery  voice.  Now,  as  one  who  has  been  all  round  the 
world,  do  you  think  that  if  a  man  was  a  beggar,  as  he  says  he 
is,  and  was  in  debt  to  me,  as  I  know  he  is,  and  wouldn't  know 
what  to  do  for  a  meal  if  I  discharged  him  to-morrow  and  turned 
him  into  the  streets,  do  you  think  that  a  man  in  such  a  position 
would  go  about  with  his  bright  eye  and  his  cheery  voice  %  do 
you  thing  he  coxdd  do  it,  with  nothing  less  than  starvation 
staring  him  iu  the  face  ?  It  doesn't  stand  to  reason.  The 
plain  meaning  of  it  is,  that  he  has  got  a  secret  hoard,  and 
doesn't  care  for  anybody  or  anything.  That's  partly  wliy  I 
keep  him.  I'll  tind  out  where  he  hides  his  money,  and  then 
I'll  make  him  tell  me  how  he  has  come  by  it.  Now  I've  put 
you  on  your  guard  about  him.  Don't  let  him  see  your  curiosi- 
ties, and  don't  give  him  any  money  to  take  care  of.  You  must 
put  it  iu  the  Mutual  Self-Confidence.  I  dare  say  I  can  manage 
two  per  cent,  for  you.  I  shall  come  and  see  you  to-morrow. 
You  can  hud  your  way  to  Windmill  Street  1  It's  past  the 
London  Hospital.  Everybody  knows  where  that  is.  And  bear 
in  mind  what  I've  told  you  about  Thomas  Mayple.  Don't 
trust  him — don't  trust  him  !  " 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

PETER  LAMB  OBTAINS  A  RErUTATION  FOR  ECCENTRICITY. 

TiiRiriY  MiLi.ER  was  as  good  as  his  word.  At  three  o'clock 
the  next  aftornoun  lie  mounted  the  stairs  of  the  lioiisc  in  Wind- 
mill Street  in  which  Peter  Lamb  had  taken  lod<'in<rs.  His 
appearance  in  the  street,  and  in  adjacent  streets  in  which  he 
owned  honsc-inoperty,  was  nut  hailed  with  satisfaction.  He 
was  not  a  popular  landlord,  hut  his  jjower  was  so  great  that  he 
was  nnich  1  eared.  Therefore  those  who  owed  him  money,  and 
who  were  in  a  certain  sense  his  vassals,  held  in  abeyance  the 
feelings  they  entertained  for  him.  He  was  the  custodian  of 
many  social  secrecies.  Women  were  in  debt  to  him  unknown 
to  their  husbands  ;  husbands  were  in  debt  to  him  unknown  to 
their  wives.  He  was  an  extensive  tallyman,  and  he  supjilied 
the  women  with  cheap  finery,  fur  which  they  paid  weekly  a 
few  pence  at  a  time.  Deficiencies  of  payment,  irregularities, 
postponements,  were  all  visited  by  regulation  fines,  which 
swelled  up  his  profits  enormously.  He  lost  by  many  of  his 
customers,  aud  could  atturd  to  lose  ;  none  the  less  did  he  moan 
and  groan  over  every  fresh  bad  debt.  "  Three  shillinsrs  more 
lost.  I  shall  die  a  ruined  man  !  a  ruined  man  I  "  That  was 
his  fear,  that  he  would  die  a  beggar,  the  fact  being  that  he  was 
the  wealthiest  tradesman  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  could  have 
afibrded  to  live  in  a  West-End  mansion.  l>ut,  the  expenses  of 
such  an  establishment  would  have  broken  his  heart. 

The  feelings  he  had  expressed  to  Peter  Lamb,  with  respect  to 
Thomas  Mayple,  were  genuine.  Thomas  Mayple  was  his  right- 
hand  man,  and  he  would  have  wrung  his  hands  in  despair  had 
be  been  deprived  of  his  services.  He  held  his  faithful  servant 
in  his  power  as  he  had  held  him  in  his  power  when  they  both 
served  Michael  Featherstone  in  the  years  gone  by.  The  paper 
obligations  he  had  extracted  from  Thomas  Mayple  in  the  shape 
of  "  I  promise  to  pay,"  and  so  many  "  months  after  date," 
totted  up  altogether  to  a  stupendous  amount.  They  had  cost 
him  less  than  nothing,  so  ingenious  had  he  been  in  his  trans- 
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actions  with  his  ([uoiidam  ?cliool-fcllo\v.  He  reckoned  them, 
nevertheless,  as  part  of  his  wealth,  and  freqnently  directed 
Thomas  ^layple's  attention  to  thein,  asking  him  malicionsly 
when  he  was  going  to  settle  up.  "  When  my  ship  comes 
home,"  was  Thomas  Mayple's  blithe  reply.  The  carelpss,  cheer- 
ful, beffii'ared  clerk  never  troubled  himself  about  the  debt. 
Had  his  friend  and  master  (for  Thrifty  Miller  was  supposed  to 
stand  in  both  relations  to  him)  drawn  a  bill  for  ten  thousand 
pounds  at  three  months'  date,  and  offered  him  half  a  sovereign 
to  sign  it,  he  would  have  done  so  without  hesitation.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  his  moral  perceptive  qualities  with  respect 
to  these  inonetary  matters  between  himself  and  Thrifty  Miller 
were  somewhat  dulled.  But  there  being  in  his  ijiind  a  latent 
idea  that  he  had  received  little  or  no  money  for  the  paper 
obligations,  his  conscience  was  not  troubled  respecting  them. 

He  had  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  youth.  Unselfish,  care- 
less, self-sacrificing  as  a  l)oy,  he  was  the  same  as  a  man.  His 
acts  of  kindness  were  many,  and  he  was  a  general  favourite. 
Strange  that  he  should  be  a  principal  factotum  of  griping, 
grasping  Thrifty  ^liller  \  but  he  carried  out  with  gentleness, 
and  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  many  a  stern  decree  from  creditor 
to  debtor  which  would  have  failed  had  a  harsher  agent  been 
employed.  "  You  can't  pay  this  morning,"  be  would  say  to 
the  embarrassed  debtor  ;  "  but  try,  try  !  All  I  want  is  three 
shillings,  and  you  won't  be  bothered  for  another  week.  You 
have  only  one  shilling — that's  all  you've  been  able  to  scrape 
together  I  AVell,  suppose  I  lend  you  one  ;  that  will  make  two  ; 
and  there  will  be  one  shilling  to  carry  over,  for  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  agreement,  I  must  charge  you  a  penny.  There  it  is, 
down  in  the  book  :  received  two  shillings,  carried  over  thirteen- 
pence,  and  twopence  fine  for  last  Aveek  makes  fifteenpence  ; 
now  isn't  that  the  best  way  after  all  %  "  Thus  he  would  make 
his  rounds  on  collecting  days,  never  keeping  the  slightest  ac- 
count of  the  shillings  and  pence  he  advanced  from  his  own 
scanty  purse  to  Thrifty  Miller's  poor  debtors.  In  this  manner 
the  best  part  of  his  wages  found  its  way  back  to  his  master's 
pocket.  Lately,  however,  he  had  on  occasions  found  himself 
disturbed  by  certain  violations  (which,  upon  consideration,  per- 
plexed him  by  their  roiigh-and-ready  justice)  of  regular  rules, 
which  he  could  not  avoid  when  his  purse  was  empty.  One 
instance  will  sufficiently  explain  this  new  element  of  mental 
disturbance 
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Ho  ftilleil  upon  !i  man  for  his  weekly  pavnient  of  one  shilling 
and  sixpence. 

"  Can't  stump  up  this  week,"  said  the  man  ;  "  call  again 
next." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  nonsense  !  "  was  Thomas  Mayple's  gentle  re- 
monstrance ;  "it's  against  the  rules.  Try,  now,  try  ;  it's  only 
eightcenp'ence." 

"  Tliat  for  the  rules  I  "  saitl  the  man,  snapjjing  his  fingers. 
(I  leave  out  the  strong  language  ;  ia)aginatiou  will  supply  it.) 
"  I  was  a  fool  to  agree  to  'em." 

"  But  you  did  agree,  and  you  did  sign  the  paper." 

"  I  don't  dispute  it ;  makes  me  out  a  bigger  fool  than  I 
thought  I  was." 

"  Can't  you  really  manage  it  ? " 

"No,  I  can't ;  and  I'm  not  sure  I  would  if  I  could." 

"Don't  say  that." 

"  I  will  say  it ;  I  mean  it." 

"  I'd  pay  it  for  you  if  I  could." 

"  I  know  you  would,  Mr.  Mayplc.  You're  a  good  sort  : 
you've  paid  it  before  to-day.     But  why  should  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  exactly  know  why,"  said  Thomas  Mayple,  with  a 
kindly  smile,  "  but  I  would." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  debtor,  plunging  into  the  argumentative 
stage,  "  you  think  I  haven't  got  reason  on  my  side." 

Thomas  Mayple  exhibited  signs  of  inicasiness,  and  answered 
vaguely,  "  I' don't  look  on  it  in  that  light." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  debtor,  "  but  I'm  bound  to,  and  I'm  going  to. 
Now,  Mr.  ^layple,  you're  a  sensible  man." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Thomas  Mayple  feebly. 

"  And  a  man  of  figures." 

"  Thank  you." 

"  Cast  your  eves  over  this  little  account  book.  What  did  I 
buy  of  Thrifty  Miller  ]  " 

"  An  American  clock,  twelve  and  six  ;  a  table-cover,  fifteen 
shillings  ;  a  polished  round  table,  for  the  corner  of  the  room, 
one  pound." 

"  I  bought  'em  to  please  my  wife,  and  I  must  have  had  more 
money  than  sense  at  the  time.  Thrifty  Miller  put  it  into  her 
head  that  she  couldn't  very  well  live  without  the  things. 
We'd  lived  without  em  a  matter  of  ten  years,  but  we  couldn't 
live  without  "em  any  longer,  according    to    Thrilty  Miller.     I 
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pointed  out  to  luy  wife  tliat  we  didn't  want  an  American  clock  ; 
we  had  a  very  good  kitchen  clock  that  kept  capital  time.  '  A 
corner  table,  now,'  I  said  to  her,  '  what's  the  use  of  it  ? '  But 
she  wouldn't  listen  to  reason  ;  Tin-ifty  Miller  had  regularly 
talked  her  over.  I  was  in  full  work  then,  and  she  teazed  me 
so,  that  for  the  sake  of  peace  I  told  Thrifty  Miller  to  send  the 
things  home.  What's  the  total  ?  " 
"  Two  seven  six." 

"  To  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  eighteenpence  a  week.  Reg- 
ulations for  fines  in  case  of  arrears,  and  for  accumulative  fines 
in  case  of  non-payment  of  previous  fines.  Power  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  goods  any  week  the  one-and-six  wasn't  paid,  to 
sell  'em  at  debtor's  risk,  and  sue  for  balance  due.  /never  read 
the  blessed  agreement  when  I  signed  it,  but  I  know  it  by  heart 
now  ;  and  what  I  say  is,  that  Shylock  was  a  fool  to  Thrifty 
Miller.  The  goods  were  bought  two  years  ago  and  odd,  and 
the  weekly  payments  have  not  been  regular ;  I  admit  it. 
Sometimes  it  was  my  fault ;  sometimes  it  was  my  wife's,  who 
spent  the  money  on  other  things,  wheedling  the  collector — 
principally  you,  Mr.  Mayple — and  getting  fined  for  her  pains  ; 
sometimes  it  was  the  fault  of  mv  having;  no  work  to  do.  So  it 
has  gone  on.  Now  those  goods  were  bought  two  years  ago  and 
odd.     Reckon  up  how  much  I've  paid  for  'em." 

Thomas  Mayple  did  so,  and  said,  "  Six  pounds  eight." 
"  Nearly  three  times  the  original  debt.     And  how  much  does 
the  book  make  me  indebted  to  Thrifty  i\Iiller  % " 

Thomas  Mayple  consulted  the  book  again.  "  One  pound 
four." 

"  Which  means,"  said  the  man,  who  was  fast  working  himself 
up  into  a  heat,  "  that  into  Thrifty  Miller's  unrighteous  poclict 
have  gone  five  pounds  fuur  and  sixpence  of  my  hard  earnings. 
I'll  tell  you  what  became  of  the  goods.  American  clock  went 
for  two  weeks  ;  wound  up,  never  would  go  again.  Table  cover, 
first  time  it  was  washed  (warranted  too,  mind  !)  every  bit  of 
colour  came  out,  and  it  was  no  better  than  a  rag.  Little  round 
table  fell  all  to  pieces  in  less  than  a  fortnight  ;  it  wouldn't  stand 
by  itself  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  you  know  :  wanted  a  wall  to 
support  it,  and  the  wall  it  was  put  against  happened  to  be  near 
the  fire.  Result,  melting  of  bad  glue  and  a  general  smash. 
My  wife  and  I  have  had  more  rows  about  the  rubbish  Thrifty 
Miller  forced  upon  us  than  everything  else  put  together.     And 
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now  that  my  blood's  up,  Mr.  Mayple,  I'll  give  you  my  ultipo- 
matura,  as  the  old  butterman  says  in  the  play.  I've  paid  for 
the  goods  over  and  over  again,  and  I'll  not  pay  another  farthing 
— not  another  farthing  !  Tell  Thrifty  Miller  to  put  that  in  his 
pipe  and  smoke  it." 

•"But  tliere's  the  agreement,"  remonstrated  Thomas  Mayple. 

"Let  I'hrifty  Miller  act  up  to  its  letter.  He  can  take  pos- 
session of  his  rubbish — it's  up  in  a  corner  of  the  wash-liouse — sell 
it,  and  sue  mc  for  the  balance.  I'll  produce  my  book  of  ])ay- 
ments  in  court,  and  I'll  see  if  I  can't  get  some  smart  cheaj) 
lawyer  to  show  him  up.  I'm  not  blaming  you,  Mr.  Mayple, 
but  I  mean  to  stick  to  what  I've  said." 

And  he  did.  He  would  not  pay  another  shilling,  and  he 
defied  Thrifty  Miller  to  summon  him.  No  summons,  however, 
was  taken  out  against  him,  the  reference  to  "  some  smart  cheap 
law3^er"  being  seemingly  unpalatable  to  Thrifty  Miller.  Ho 
met  his  debtor  on  his  way  to  I'eter  Lamb's  lodgings,  and 
received  a  scowl  from  him,  of  which  he  took  no  notice,  his  mind 
being  at  the  time  very  much  occupied  by  visions  of  bargains  in 
the  shape  of  curiosities  from  foreign  lands.  Peter  Lamb's  rooms 
were  on  the  top  floor  of  the  house,  and  when  Thrifty  Miller 
reached  the  landing  he  paused  a  moment  before  knocking. 
This  proceeding  was  not  necessitated  by  loss  of  breath  in 
climbing  the  stairs  ;  it  was  simply  a  prudent  habit  of  his,  tend- 
ing to  mental  composure.  He  was  never  known  to  do  anything 
in  a  hurry  ;  first  thoughts  he  had,  fiery  first  thoughts  on 
occasions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  owed  him  money  and 
defied  him,  but  he  always  found  second  thoughts  best.  There- 
fore it  was  that  he  paused  on  the  landing  outside  Peter  Lamb's 
door. 

Had  any  person  accused  him  of  eavesdropping  it'  would  not 
have  angered  him.  Detection  in  suchlike  peccadilloes,  and 
even  of  larger  offences,  conveyed  to  his  moral  sense  no  reproach. 
He  was  vulnerable  only  in  two  points — his  skin  and  his  purse. 
His  skin  for  choice,  for  that  was  his  body ;  his  money  was  his 
soul  :  an  unknown  quantity.  Ll^ndoubtedly  he  listened  for 
purposes  of  enlii>litenment,  and  his  labour  was  not  entirely 
thrown  away,  though  it  bore  no  fruit.  Sounds  came  to  iiis  ears, 
sounds  of  voices,  but  he  coidd  not  make  head  or  tail  of  them. 
This  caused  him  to  listen  all  the  more  intently,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  annoyance  appeared  on  his  face.     "He's  talking  to 
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somebody,"  tliouglit  Thrifty  Miller,  "but  what  011  earth  is  he 
saying  % "  To  solve  the  puzzle  he  knocked  at  the  door,  and, 
receiving  110  reply,  took  French  leave,  and  turned  the  handle. 
TIic  moment  he  put  foot  in  the  room  he  would  gladly  have 
withdrawn  it,  for  the  place  was  in  utter  darkness  ;  but  Peter 
Lamb  was  too  quick  for  him.  The  sailor  darted  forward, 
seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  dragued  him  into  the  room,  crying — 

"  Now,  my  lad,  show  your  colours.     No  privateering  !  " 

It  was  well  enough  to  say  "  Show  your  colours,"  but  not  so 
easy  to  do  in  the  prevailing  gloom.  Thrifty  Miller  stammered, 
"  I  met  you  yesterday,  and  promised  to  come  and  see  you. 
Don't  you  remember  ?     I'm  your  landlord." 

Peter  Lamb  broke  out  into  a  hearty  laugh.  "  Remember, 
my  lad  %  Of  course  I  remember.  Come  to  see  my  curios,  eh  % 
Well,  I  don't  know  that  I've  anything  to  sell.  But  let's  put  a 
light  on  the  subject." 

Before  he  could  carry  out  his  intention  an  unearthly  yell  from 
Thrifty  Miller  sent  him  into  a  fit  of  laughter  that  almost 
choked  him.  In  the  dark  as  he  was,  he  knew"  what  had 
occurred.  Thrifty  Miller,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
without  being  able  to  see  an  inch  before  his  nose,  suddenly  felt 
some  dreadful  creature  seize  his  leg.  His  screams  did  not 
frighten  the  fearful  thing,  which  crept  up  his  body,  and  perched 
itself  on  his  shoulder.  He  shook  with  fear  at  the  thought  that 
he  had  been  inveigled  into  the  sailor's  rooms  for  the  purpose 
of  being  murdered,  and  his  frenzied  appeals  for  mercy  and  for- 
giveness served  only  to  increase  Peter  Lamb's  merriment.  When 
both  the  men  were  pretty  well  exhausted,  Peter  Lamb  pulled  the 
blind  from  the  window,  and  whistled  to  the  creature  perching 
on  Thrifty  Miller's  shoulder.  It  was  a  monkey,  and  at  its 
master's  whistle  it  leapt  from  Thrifty  Miller's  shoulder,  and 
jumped  on  to  a  rope  hanging  from  the  ceiling,  where  it  swang 
to  and  fro  in  great  contentment,  grinning  and  chattering. 

"It  won't  hurt  you,  my  lad,"  said  Peter  Lnmb,  wiping  the 
tears  from  his  eyes  ;  he  had  laughed  so  heartily  that  he  cried  ; 
"  there  ain't  a  bit  of  vice  in  Barbery.  When  you  came  in  I 
was  teaching  him  tricks  in  the  dark.  Sit  clown,  sit  down,  and 
recover  yourself." 

He  forced  Thrifty  Miller  into  a  chair,  and  made  him  swallow 
a  mouthful  of  rum  from  a  stone  bottle,  so  strong  that  he  was 
nearly  strangled. 
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"  Y(ni  feci  better,  don't  you  ("  asked  Peter  Laiuh,  wlicii  'I'lirifty 
Miller's  paroxysm  of  coughing  was  over.  "  Prime  stull"  that, 
straight  Irom  Jamaica.  Don't  be  too  curious  about  the  duty  ; 
least  said,  soonest  mended."  Tiiis  with  a  wink  at  his  landlord, 
which  was  intended  to  convey  a  world  of  humorous  meaning. 
Bi)t  Thrifty  Miller  had  no  sense  of  humour ;  he  liad  half  an 
idea  that  he  had  been  poisoned,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  terror 
he  derived  a  grotesque  consolation  from  the  fact  that  it  had 
not  cost  him  anything.  He  gave  trembling  utterance  to 
his  fear  that  the  sailor  had  helped  him  out  of  the  wrong 
bottle. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Peter  Lamb,  with  a  broad  grin,  "  it's 
the  only  liquor  I've  got  aboard.  Don't  be  frightened,  my  lad, 
you'll  be  another  man  in  a  minute  or  two." 

Which  was  exactly  what  Thrifty  Miller  did  not  wish  to  be. 
Prudence,  however,  whispered  to  him  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
make  the  best  of  the  situation,  and  feeling  presently  really 
warmer  and  more  comfortable,  he  found  courage  to  enter  into 
couversiition  with  his  new  tenant. 

"  I  couldn't  make  out  who  you  were  talking  to,"  he  said,  *'  nor 
what  it  was  you  were  saying  to  that — that" — he  was  almost 
saying  "  gentleman,"  to  propitiate  the  monkey,  but  substituted 
"creature"  instead  ;  witli  a  deferential  movement  towards  the 
animal,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Pray  excuse  me  for  calling  you  a 
creature." 

"  I  was  talking  double  Dutch  to  him,"  said  Peter  Lamb,  with 
a  broad  grin  ;  "  it's  the  only  language  he  understands.  As  for 
his  being  a  monkey,  if  it  wasn't  for  his  self-conceit  he  might 
just  as  well  have  been  born  a  lamb,  for  all  the  mischief  there's 
in  him.  Talking  of  curios,  now,  he's  a  rare  one.  Would  you 
like  to  buy  him X" 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Thrifty  Miller  hastily. 

"  That's  lucky,  for  I  wouldn't  part  with  him  for  his  weight 
in  gold.  He's  the  only  friend  I've  got  in  the  world,  the  only 
relative,  so  to  speak,  the  only  comrade  I've  got  to  stand  by  me. 
See  the  sense  of  him.  Thinks  I'm  a  bit  melancholy,  and  rubs 
his  face  against  my  hand  for  consolation.  No,  old  fellow,  I'll 
not  sell  you." 

Thrifty  Miller  by  this  time  was  almost  himself  again,  and 
his  busy  brain  was  cunningly  at  work. 

"  Do"  you  mean  to  say,"  he  asked,  following  the  monkey's 
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lead,  M-ith  a  note  of  false  sympathy  in  his  voice,  "  that  you 
haven't  a  friend  oi-  a  relative  in  the  world  ?  " 

"  It's  true,  mate." 

"  Not  one  1    Not  a  brother,  or  a  sister,  or  a  cousin?" 

"Not  one." 

"  Why,"  thought  Thrifty  Miller,  "  if  anything  was  to  happen 
to  him  here — he's  not  a  young  man,  and  life  is  very  uncertain 
—  I  should  have  to  bury  him,  and  his  property  would  belong  to 
me.  I  mustn't  lose  sight  of  him.  I'll  look  after  him  !  JUl  be 
his  friend  !  " 

Thus  was  he  already  weighing  his  chances  with  respect  to 
his  tenant.  Quick  at  cunning  device,  lie  had  but  small  need 
to  cudgel  his  brains  for  tricks  of  commerce.  They  came  to  him 
intuitively.  Birds  in  the  bush  Avere  good,  birds  in  the  hand 
were  better.  It  made  no  difference  to  him  that  the  bird  in  this 
case  was  a  monkey. 

"  What  did  you  say  his  name  was  1 "  he  asked. 

"  Barbery,"  replied  Peter  Lamb. 

The  monkey  looked  up ;  he  knew  the  sound  of  his  name. 

"  I  like  to  be  sure,"  said  Thrifty  Miller,  "  that  ray  agents 
carry  out  my  rules.  Did  you  take  the  rooms  as  a  single  or  a 
married  man  1     Mr.  Mayple  was  bound  to  ask  you  that." 

"  He  did  ask  me.     I  took  the  rooms  as  a  smgle  man." 

"  But  the  monkey,  now,"  said  Thrifty  Mdler,  in  a  wheedling 
tone,  "  nothing  was  said  about  it ;  not  mentioned  in  the  agree- 
ment, eh  ? " 

"  No  need  to,  my  lad." 

"  I  don't  know — I  don't  know.  It  is  so  very  unusual — almost 
a  risk.    Should  count  at  least  for  as  much  as  a  wife." 

"Steer  straight,  my  lad,  don't  tack  about  without  cause. 
What  are  you  driving  at  1  " 

"  Let  to"  a  married  couple,  the  rent  of  these  rooms  would  be 
a  shilling  a-week  more  than  you  pay  for  them  as  a  single  man. 
Pardon  my  mentioning  it,  but  property  is  in  a  bad  state  ;  times 
are  very  hard,  very  hard  !  " 

"So,"  said  Peter  Lamb,  his  honest  face  beaming,  "for  Bar- 
bery you  want  me  to  pay  another  shilling  a  week.  Do  you  hear 
that,  Barbery  1  You're  treated  as  a  human — and  you're  as  good 
as  one.  Say  no  more,  my  lad.  I  sha'n't  object  to  an  extra 
shilling,  and  to  something  more  on  the  top  of  that — for  I  see 
head  is  running  on  money — if  you  agree  to  what  I've  been 
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thinking  of  this  morning.     If  you  don't  agree,  I  must  go  else- 
where to  live,  tliiit'.s  iiU." 

"You  sha'n't  go,  my  good  friend,"  said  Thrifty  Miller  in  alarm  ; 
"you  shall  not  leave  these  comfortable  rooms  ;  I  should  never 
forgive  myself — never  !  What  is  it  you've  been  thinking  of 
this  morning  1  Of  course  I'll  agree  to  it ;  yoti  wouldn't  purpose 
anything  unfair ;  you're  too  honest  and  generous.  What  is  it  ]  ' 
"All  in  good  time.  You  want  to  look  at  my  curios,  don't 
you  1  You're  welcome  to  look,  though  I'm  not  inclined  to  sell. 
What  do  you  think  of  these  shells'!  Here's  one  with  a  rare 
pearl  in  it.  Here's  some  fine  coral,  white  and  red  ;  ivory  curios 
from  Japan  and  (."hina.  You  see,  my  lad,  after  I'd  worked  a 
spell  on  the  goldticlds  and  met  with  a  piece  of  rare  good  luck — " 
"You  did,  eh?"  cried  Thrifty  Miller  eagerly.  "You  worked 
on  the  gold-tields,  and  were  lucky  !  Did  you  find  much  gold, 
eh] — did  you  find  a  great,  great  deal  ]" 

"  I  came  upon  what  is  called  a  pocket,"  said  Peter  Lamb, 
"and  in  three  weeks  I  took  out  nine  hundred  ounces." 
Thrifty  miller  raised  his  hands  in  wonder  and  admiration. 
"Nine  hun-dred  oun-ces  1 "  he  exclaimed;  "nine  huu-dred 
oun-ccs ! " 

"  No  less  ;  rather  over  than  under,  my  lad." 
"  A  fortune,  a  fortune  !     What  did  you  do  with  itl  " 
"  Sold  the  gold,  and  took  care  of  the  money." 
"How  much  now,  how  much  have  you  taken  care  of  1" 
"  Enough  to  keep  me  all  my  day.<,  and  that  should  be  enough 
for  any  man.     As  I  was  saying,  my  lad,  after  I'd  worked  a  spell 
on  the  gold-fields,  and  met  with  good  luck,  I  didn't  s:iy  home- 
ward bound  at  once  ;  I  thought  I'd  go  about  a  bit,  and  see  for 
the  last  time  countries  I'd  been  familiar  with  when  I  worked 
before  the  mast.     That's  how  I  picked  up  my  curios,  a  bit  here 
and  a  bit  there,  with  a  kind  of  idea  " — here  Peter  Lamb  broke 
ofl"  suddenly  with,  "  But  that's  not  worth  mentioning." 

"Yes  it  is,  yes  it  is,"  said  Thrifty  Miller,  in  fawning  admira- 
tion, fearful  lest  something  he  might  be  able  to  turn  to  his 
advantage  should  be  withhold  from  his  knowledge  ;  "  mention 
it,  bv  all  means." 

"  Well,"  said  Peter  Lamb,  with  a  bashfulness  that  did  not  sit 
ill  on  him,  "with  a  kind  of  idea  that  I  might  by  some  chance 
meet  with  a  lass  who  might  be  agreeable  to  accept  them.  That's 
a  good  reason,  isn't  it,  my  lad,  for  net  wanting  to  sell  them  ? 
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And  now,  if  you're  willing,  we'll  say  a  word  about  that  matter 
I've  been  thinking  of.  I've  taken  these  rooms,  and  I'm  agree- 
able to  keep  'cm  ;  and  I'm  likewise  agreeable  to  pay  the  extra 
shilling  for  Barbery — on  one  condition,  my  lad." 

"  What  is  it,  my  good  friend?" 

"  That  3'ou  let  me  the  roof  as  well." 

"  The  roof !  "  echoed  Thrifty  Miller,  in  astonishment.  "  What 
do  you  want  of  the  roof  %  " 

"  That's  my  business ;  your  business  is  to  let  it,  and  to  take 
the  money  for  it," 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  said  Thrifty  Miller,  to  whom  tliis 
singular  proposition  opened  up  a  new  field  of  possible  profit. 

"  Barliery  and  me  have  been  taking  the  bearings  of  it  through 
the  trap-door  in  the  ceiling  here,  and  we've  settled  that  it'll 
suit  us.  Barbery  has  a  rare  wise  head  on  him,  ugly  as  he  is. 
What  do  you  say  %     Is  it  a  bargain  %  " 

"  How  long  will  you  take  it  for  1 "  inquired  Thrifty  Miller, 
now  compler.ely  in  his  element,  and  speaking  as  though  the 
letting  of  roofs  had  been  the  chief  business  of  his  life.  "  I 
couldn't  think  of  letting  it  for  less  than  six  months  certain." 

"  111  take  it  for  six  months  certain.     What's  the  rent '? " 

"  Will  five  shillings  a-week  suit  you  ? " 

"I'll  take  it  for  that,  and  the  thing's  done." 

"  Tbere's  the  agreement  to  be  signed." 

"  Write  it  out,  my  lad  ;  I'll  sign  it." 

"  And  a  deposit  to  be  paid  on  the  spot.  Don't  think  me 
hai'd  ,  but  rules  are  rules,  you  know." 

"  Fair  enough.  Here's  a  sovereign,  and  the  roof's  mine. 
What  do  you  say,  now,  to  a  drop  more  rum  1 " 

"  Not  a  drop,  thank  you,  not  a  drop,"  said  Thrifty  Miller, 
taking  his  departure. 

He  suffered  tortures  because  he  had  asked  so  low  a  sum  as 
five  shillings  a-week  for  the  roof. 

"  He'd  have  given  me  eight,"  he  groaned  ;  "  he'd  have  given 
me  ten.  What  is  he  going  to  do  with  it?  A  fine  thing  if  I 
could  let  all  my  roofs  ;  it  would  double  the  value  of  my  property, 
I  got  another  shilling  out  of  him  for  his  monkey  !  That  was  a 
good  stroke,  a  very  good  stroke  ! " 

In  the  contemplation  of  this  clever  manoeuvre  his  spirits 
revived. 

In  the   course  of  the   week  the  neiahbourhood  was   much 
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a;j;itatecl  and  interested  b}'  the  aitjiearance  of  a  huge  mast,  over 
tliirty  feet  in  height,  which  was  lioisted  on  to  the  roof  of  the 
house  in  which  Peter  Lamb  lodged.  It  was  a  work  of  great 
hibour,  and  strong  pulleys  had  to  be  euiployetl  in  its  execution. 
Peter  Lamb  supernitended  the  ojjeration,  and  found  means  to 
qjLiiet  some  grumblers  who  had  rooms  in  the  house,  and  who, 
witliout  a  bribe,  miglit  have  objected  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
design.  When  the  mast  lay  upon  the  roof,  securely  fastened 
by  ropes,  so  that  it  could  not  rod  off,  the  neighbours  asked  each 
other,  What  next? 

It  was  gradually  made  apparent  to  them.  The  mast  was 
raised,  and  so  tirndy  fixed  as  to  defy  the  strongest  wind.  It 
reared  itself  twenty  feet  above  the  surrounding  chimneys,  and 
four  or  five  feet  below  its  siunmit  cross-trees  were  affixed,  and 
ropes,  and  a  canvas  sail  furled  close  to  the  yr<rd,  which  might 
have  been  a  main-royal,  or  a  main  sky-sail.  Upon  this  point 
the  only  authority  was  Peter  Lamb,  and  he  was  not  asked.  The 
neigldiours  were  conteut  to  watch,  and  wonder,  and  formulate 
their  own  ideas. 

It  was  not,  as  we  know,  because  Peter  Lamb  was  deficient  in 
geniality  that  closer  ties  were  not  formed  between  him  and  his 
neighbours;  like  certain  chemicals,  they  woidd  not  "mix,"  their 
natures  being  so  diverse.  His  proceedings,  exciting  so  muuh 
interest,  attracted,  of  course,  absorbed  attention,  and  the  general 
opinion  was  that  lie  was  eccentric  ;  some  went  even  farther,  and 
said  that  the  old  sailor  must  be  out  of  his  mind. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  Peter  Lamb's  idea  had  assumed 
its  practical  and  completed  shape,  and  the  workmen  had  taken 
their  leave.  The  next  wonder  was  to  what  use  he  intended  to 
put  this  familiar  feature  of  his  seafaring  life.  This  wonder,  also, 
was  soon  solved. 

On  the  very  first  night,  Peter  Lau)b  was  observed  by  the 
persons  watching  in  the  streets  below  to  slowl}'  climb  the  mast 
he  had  erected ;  alter  him  climbed  the  monkey.  Barbery. 
Having  reached  the  cross-tree  to  which  the  main-royal  or  the 
main  si^y-sail  was  furled,  he  squatted  himself  comfortably  there- 
on, and  Barbery  squatted  by  his  side.  Then  he  pulled  out  a 
pipe,  filled  it,  and  lighted  it ;  and  there  he  sat  till  late  in  the 
night,  smoking  and  ruminating,  and  contemplating  the  city 
with  its  dull  glare  of  lights  which  \a.y  beneath  him. 

This  recreation  became  a  habit  with  him,  and  scarcelv  a  niuht 
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passed  that  lie  was  not  to  be  seen  upon  his  perch  (which, 
under  certain  atmospheric  conditions,  appeared  to  touch  the  sky 
and  to  be  of  illimitable  heiglit),  smoking  his  pipe,  with  the 
monkey  gravely  watching  him.  Clear  moon  or  no  moon,  black 
sky  or  starlighted,  wind  fair  or  foul,  there  sat  Peter  Lamb, 
putfing  and  ruminating.  Boys  and  girls  used  to  congregate  in 
the  world  to  which  he  did  not  seem  to  belong,  and  wait  for  him 
to  appear  on  the  roof. 

"There  he  goes,  there  he  goes!  and  there's  his  monkey. 
My  !  can't  he  climb,  with  his  wooden  leg  !  You  couldn't  do  it, 
Billy,  without  a  wooden  leg  !  Now  he's  pulling  out  his  pipe  ; 
now  he's  filling  it ;  now  he's  lighting  it ;  now  he's  puffing  at  it ! 
I  can  see  the  smoke.  I  wonder  if  his  monkey  can  talk,  and 
what  language  it  speaks  %  ^Monkey  language,  of  course. 
They'll  fall  down  one  night,  the  pair  of  'em,  and  be  smashed  to 
bits  ! " 

These  remarks,  in  appropriate  vernacular,  were  made  by  one 
and  another,  while  the  old  sailor  looked  down  upon  the  pigmies 
and  upon  the  myriad  roofs  which  covered  rich  and  poor,  and 
said  to  the  monkey  gazing  sagely  into  his  face  : 

"  A  lonely  world,  ^Barbery  !  a  damned  lonely  world  !  " 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

WINTER. 

Return  we  to  the  home  of  the  Earnshaws. 

It  is  winter.  In  the  waning;  autumn  leading  articles  and 
learned  letters  had  appeared  in  tlie  newspapers,  based  upon  early 
flights  of  migratory  birds  from  the  shores  of  England.  A  cold 
and  bitter  winter  was  predicted  from  these  and  other  signs. 
The  prophets  were  riglit.  It  is  indeed  a  cold  and  bitter 
winter.  Early  in  November  tlie  snow  began  to  fall,  and  con- 
tinued at  intervals  right  up  to  the  third  week  in  December. 
We  are  within  a  week  of  Christmas,  and  nipping  winds  arc 
blowing  through  scanty  clothing,  chilling  the  hearts  of  the  very 
poor,  to  whom  the  lovely  snow,  lovely  in  its  gracefulness  and 
purity,  is  the  cruellest  enemy.  White  and  beautiful  in  the 
eyes  of  St.  James ;  black  and  biting  in  the  eyes  of  St.  Giles. 
Happily,  thei'e  are  good  Samaritans  about ;  though,  the  need  is 
so  strong,  there  should  be  twenty  for  every  one.  Philip  Raven 
is  at  work  heart  and  soul  ;  his  book  is  not  yet  ready ;  pictures 
crowd  upon  him  ;  pressing  duties,  which  he  would  consider  it  a 
crime  to  a^'oid,  crowd  upon  him.  AVere  he  not  stout-hearted 
he  would  wring  his  hands  in  despair.  Not  less  merciful  and 
compassionate  is  Richard  Freeman,  who  is  now  his  friend.  But 
Freeman  long  since  has  passed  through  experiences  which  are 
new  to  Philip,  and  his  nature  is  sterner.  His  deeds  are  as 
beautiful,  but  in  the  performance  of  them  he  appears  to  have  a 
certain  scorn  of  himself.  Praise  him  for  a  kindly  act,  and  be 
would  look  coldly  at  you.  The  cunningest  (using  the  word  in 
its  best  sense)  re;\der  of  human  nature  would  be  perplexed  in 
the  study  of  this  strange  man,  pronounced  by  Philip  Raven  to 
be  a  priest.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  hidden  depths  in  his 
nature  are  not  revealed,  for,  despite  the  sweet  humanity  which 
beautifies  his  life,  there  is  a  lurking  fire  smouldering  within  him, 
which  in  special  circumstances  might  prove  dangerous,  and 
whicli,  if  it  ever  broke  out,  might  render  him  an  enemy  to 
society  and  society's  laws. 
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Since  the  day  on  which  she  had  received  Dr.  Howard's  letter 
at  the  hospital,  Mary  Earnshaw  had  not  seen  the  good  phy- 
sician. With  her  answer  to  tlie  letter  and  with  her  return  of 
the  cheque  he  had  enclosed,  she  was  perfectly  satisfied  ;  she 
thought  no  more  of  that.  But  she  read  Dr.  Howard's  letter 
many  times  to  impress  upon  herself  the  duty  it  conveyed  to 
her  sense  of  right  not  to  take  up  time  which  he  could  so  much 
more  usefully  employ  in  the  service  of  other  sufferers.  It  was 
hard,  but  it  was  just;  she  inwardly  blessed  him  for  all  his 
kindness  to  her,  and  she  waited  for  her  doom.  It  came,  slowly 
and  deceitfully,  and  by  gradations  so  fine  that  she  frequently 
beguiled  herself  into  the  hope  that  she  would  be  spared  the 
cruel  blow.  Indeed,  her  hours  mercifully  were  so  filled  with 
jn-essiug  obligations  that,  even  if  she  had  had  the  heart,  she 
liad  but  little  time  for  repining.  Philippa  was  a  great  help  to 
her  with  her  lacework,  but  the  young  girl  was  slow  at  it,  and 
took  six  hours  to  do  what  her  mother  usually  did  in  one.  So 
carefully  nurtured  and  tended,  so  carefully  kept  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  anxieties  and  the  necessities  of  their  every-day 
life,  had  Philippa  been,  that  recognition  of  their  actual  condi- 
tion was  almost  impossible.  In  this  respect  Mary  may  have 
been  unwise,  but  who  shall  blame  her?  Not  I,  nor  you,  I  hope. 
A  love  so  full-hearted,  a  life  so  sacrificing,  cannot  be  condemned, 
cannot  even  meet  with  censure.  And  if  I  take  the  course  of 
defending  her  from  possible  reproach,  my  doing  so  springs 
only  from  the  consciousness  that  theie  are  in  the  world  persons 
so  thoroughly  cold  and  practical  that  they  can  see  no  merit  in 
any  act  which  does  nut  strike  at  the  bitter  root  of  harsh  ne- 
cessity. Hitherto  Mary  had  been  able  to  provide  for  her 
children  and  her  lost  husband's  father.  She  had  courage,  she 
had  faith  ;  she  did  not  sit  down  and  mourn,  but  worked  for 
those  she  loved  to  the  uttermost  extent  of  her  power.  What 
more  could  she  do  ?  Raise  up  terrible  phantoms  in  the  dim 
future  to  poison  the  present  hours— strip  her  life  and  the  lives 
of  those  dear  to  her  of  all  sweetness  by  boldiug  before  their 
eyes  an  image  of  despair  which  would  blight  the  flowers  of 
youth,  of  home,  of  love  %  No.  She  did  for  the  best.  Wlien 
love  is  allied  with  untiring  in  lustry,  with  sacred  unselfishness, 
with  innocence  and  purity,  with  prayer,  and  trust  in  God,  it  is 
to  me  so  holy  that  it  can  do  no  wrong. 

So  winter  crept  upon  her  and  hers.     Raymond  could  get  no 
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work ;  and  iiuleed,  with  winter's  advent,  had  he  obtained  em- 
ployment he  could  not  liave  accejtted  it.  I.^pon  this  young 
man  stole  a  sickness  wliicli  is  not  uncommon  to  the  tenderly 
reared  of  his  age.  He  grew  weak  and  thin  ;  his  movements 
were  languid,  like  the  movements  of  an  old  man  ;  the  sap  of 
approaching  manhood  required  what  did  not  come  within  his 
reach — more  nourishing  food,  the  juices  of  which  would 
strengthen  the  fibres  of  iiis  body,  warmer  clothing,  purer  air — 
all  these  were  required  and  were  denied  to  him.  Mary  knew, 
and  sull'oired  the  more,  and  denied  herself  tliat  she  might  give 
to  him  ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail. 

Old  Mr.  Karnsliiiw  still  went  out  into  the  western  thorough- 
fares with  his  penny  toys,  Init  his  trade  also  languished,  for 
the  reason  that  Mary  was  compelled  to  cut  down  her  purchases 
of  cheap  materials  from  which  he  made  his  merchandise.  The 
little  box  in  which  his  small  store  of  money  had  for  years  been 
kept  was  now  nearly  always  empt},  and  sometimes  Mary  looked 
forward  with  painful  eagerness  to  his  return  from  his  d.ay's 
wanderings,  so  that  she  might  take  from  the  box  the  few  pence 
he  put  into  it,  in  order  to  buy  bread  for  her  family.  And  still 
she  never  quite  lost  hope  ;  still  she  looked  forward  to  the  gleam 
of  sunshine  which  presently  was  to  break  through  the  dark 
clouds  which  encompassed  her. 

Perhaps  as  poignant  a  pang  as  any  she  experienced  in  con- 
nection with  her  circumstances  arose  from  an  incident  in  which 
her  dear  ones  were  in  nowise  concerned.  Notwithstanding  her 
struggles  and  difficulties  she  had  always,  until  lately,  managed 
to  spare  one  penny  in  the  course  of  the  week  to  bestow  upon 
some  person  poorer  than  herself  and  in  more  immediate  need. 
She  had  been  in  the  habit  for  years  of  going  out  of  her  way  on 
Saturday  nights  for  tlie  purpose  of  slipping  this  penny  into  the 
bauds  of  a  pale-faced  woman — a  mother,  also,  like  herself — who 
stood  begging  in  the  people's  market  in  the  neighbourhood. 
She  knew  that  tins  woman  was  in  terrible  want,  and  that 
nothing  but  dire  necessity  compelled  her  to  beg  thus  openly. 
Some  weeks  before  Dr.  Howard  had  informed  her  that  her  case 
was  hopeless  she  found  this  woman's  place  empty  in  the  market, 
and  upon  inquiry  Icainit  that  she  was  dead.  Her  penny,  how- 
ever, was  not,  because  of  this  end  to  a  weary  life,  to  be  diverted 
from  its  charitable  purpose,  and  she  bestowed  it  upon  a  ragged 
little  waif,  not  more  than  four  years  of  age,  in  whose  pinched, 
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wail  face  hunger  most  sadly  asserted  itself.  After  a  time  this 
forlorn  child  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  her  on  Saturday 
nights,  and  becoming  her  regular  pensioner  in  the  place  of  the 
one  that  was  dead,  received  the  dole,  which  quickly  took  the 
shape  of  plum-dutf  or  peas-pudding  from  the  cheapest  cook-shop 
in  all  those  thoroughfares.  To  the  child-starveling  Mary  was 
indeed  a  ministering  angel ;  for  one  night  at  least  in  the  week 
he  had  something  warm  in  his  stomach.  But  wlien  the  hard 
winter  set  in,  and  the  pinch  of  saddest,  bitterest  poverty  made 
itself  felt  in  Mary's  home — -when  every  penny,  nay,  every 
farthing  had  to  be  reckoned  with — with  Raymond's  uncom- 
plaining face  wringing  her  very  heart  in  its  mute,  unconseious 
appeal — she  had  to  withhold  the  penny  from  the  little  one 
waiting  for  her  in  the  ice-bound  streets.  Impossible  to  describe 
her  suffering  as  she  thought  of  the  little  fellow  during  the  first 
night  on  which  she  could  not  provide  him  with  his  humble 
supper.  All  through  the  night,  in  the  dark  as  she  lay  abed, 
his  ragged  little  figure  was  appealing  to  her.  She  had  avoided 
the  spot  on  which  they  usually  met,  and  for  many  following 
weeks  avoided  it,  in  fear  lest  she  should  meet  him.  He  sought 
her,  however,  and  one  night,  when  with  her  last  threepence  she 
had  bought  a  half-quartern  loaf  and  was  hastening  along  with 
it  to  her  hungry  ones  at  home,  she  felt  a  tug  at  her  dress.  It 
was  her  baby  pensioner.  He  said  nothing ;  he  simply  looked 
at  her  with  hungry  reproach  in  his  e\'es.  She  looked  down 
upon  him  in  affright,  and  her  limbs  trembled  so  that  she  could 
scarcely  stand  upright.  It  seemed  to  her  in  that  moment  as 
though  she  was  about  to  commit  a  great  crime.  A  sound  es- 
caped her  lips  which  might  have  been  a  stifled  cry  of  horror,  or 
an  agonized  sob  of  helpless  compassion  ;  her  children's  faces 
rose  before  her,  and  she  tore  herself  away  from  the  little  ragged 
fellow,  and  flew  to  her  home,  where  those  dependent  upon  her 
were  waiting  for  bread.  This  incident  remained  long  in  her 
mind,  and  occasioned  her  deep  suffering. 

It  was  within  a  week  of  Christmas.  From  early  morning 
Mary  had  been  at  work,  endeavouring  to  finish  a  piece  of  lace 
for  which  she  was  to  be  paid  on  the  following  day.  Her  eyes 
ached  terribly,  and  frequently  during  the  day  all  visible  ob- 
jects had  faded  from  her  sight  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time. 
While  she  was  in  this  state  of  darkness  she  continued  her  work 
mechanically,  spoiling  the  pattern  without  being  aware  of  it ; 
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her  sight  on  each  of  these  visitations  had  gradually  returned  to 
lier,  and  she  said  nothing  to  her  children  of  her  distress  of 
mind.     At  eight  o'clock  in  the  night,  J*luiij>i)a  &aid  : 

"Mother,  you  must  be  tired.     Put  aside  your  work,  and  let 
us  Wiilk  out  a  little.     It  will  do  you  good." 
- "  This  work  vniRt  be  finished  by  to-morrow,  dear,"  said  Mary. 
"Yes,  I  know,"  said  tlie  girl;  "I  will  sit  up  with  you  to- 
night, if  you  like,  and  then  it  will  be  sure  to  be  done." 

"No,  rhilippa,  no,"  said  Mary  hurriedly  ;  "  I  can  manage  it 
alone,  I  dare  say,"     She  set  aside  her  work.     "  Get  me  my  hat, 
dear,  a  walk  ivill  freshen  me  up  ;  thougli  you  must  not  think  I 
am  very  tired.     You  want  to  see  the  shops,  Philippa  1 " 
"  Yes,  mother." 

"  Come,  then,  we  will  just  run  out  for  half  an  hour." 
She  would  not  have  complied  so  readily  had  she  not  feared 
that  by  overtaxing  her  eyes  she  would  be  doing  more  harm 
than  good.     To  rest  them  a  little  would  benefit  them.     So  she 
and  Philippa  went  out  into  the  streets. 

The  shops  were  gay  with  lights  and  Christmas  temptations, 
and  Philippa  gazed  on  the  bright  things  with  something  of 
longing  in  her  heart.  The  mother's  heart  was  faint  and  cold, 
for  the  deadly  film  was  over  her  eyes  again,  and  all  was  blank 
before  her. 

"  This  is  a  beautiful  window,  mother." 
"  Yes,  dear." 

Christmas  cards,  toys,  rolls  of  ribbon,  handkerchiefs,  pretty 
devices,  artificial  flowers,  all  tastefully  arranijed.  It  was  one  of 
those  miscellaneous  shops  with  which  busy  London  neighliour- 
hoods  abound,  and  which  seem  to  deal  in  everything  a  young 
girl  would  like  to  buy.  Philippa  was  full  of  admiration,  prais- 
ing this  and  that,  and  speaking  with  quite  natural  excitement. 
"  One  day,  when  we  are  rich,"  she  said,  "  you  and  I,  mother, 
will  come  out  and  buy  ever  so  many  things.  "\Ve  shall  be  rich 
one  day  ;  grandfather  is  certain  of  it." 

"  Grandfather  is  always  very  hopeful,  dear." 
"  So  are  you,  mother,  are  you  not  1 " 

"  Yes,  dear.     It  will  be  a  beautiful  day  for  us  when  grand- 
father's words  come  true." 

"  Which  of  those  two  hats  do  you  like  best,  mother — the  one 
trimmed  with  daisies  or  the  one  trimmed  with  forget-me-nots]" 
"  Which  do  yoti  like  best,  dear  child  1 " 
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■ "  I  like  them  both,  but  I  think  the  daisies  are  the  prettiest." 

"  I  think  so  too,  dear,"  said  Mary,  unable  to  repress  a  slight 
shiver. 

"  Are  you  cold,  mother  1 " 

"No,  dear,  not  at  all." 

"  Now  we  will  walk  along  a  little  more  briskly.  Of  course 
you  say  you  are  not  cold,  just  because  it  delights  me  to  look  at 
the  windows.  I  am  cold,  too.  Come  along,  mother — come 
along." 

"  Philippa,"  said  Mary  very  sweetly,  and  in  a  low  tone,  "  the 
air  already  has  done  me  good." 

"  I  knew  it  would." 

"  But  my  eyes  do  feel  tired  a  little." 

"  Poor  mother  ! "  murmured  Philippa,  stroking  Mary's  hand. 

"  And  I  think,"  continued  Mary  cheerfully,  "  if  I  were  to  shut 
them,  and  you  would  lead  me  along,  and  describe  everything 
you  see,  that  by  the  time  we  get  home  they  would  be  as  strong 
as  ever." 

"  Yes,  mother,  yes,"  said  Philippa  merrily,  linking  her  arm 
close  in  her  mother's,  "  of  course  1  will.  You  shall  see  every- 
thing through  my  eyes.  I  will  lead  you  very  carefull}^,  and 
you  must  promise  me  to  pretend  that  you  are  blind  all  the  way 
home." 

"  I  promise,  my  dear ;  but  you  must  not  pass  anything  you 
would  like  to  look  at." 

So  the  daughter  led  the  mother  through  the  busy  streets, 
threading  her  way  with  many  a  merry  word,  pausing  frequently, 
and  desci'ibing  the  shops  and  the  windows,  and  all  the  bright 
goods  displa_yed  therein.  They  stopped  before  a  space  occupied 
by  a  vendor  of  holly  and  misletoe  and  Christmas-trees. 

"  There  are  not  so  many  berries  on  the  holly  this  year  as  last, 
mother." 

"  No,  my  dear  1 " 

"  Not  near  so  many ;  but  the  misletoe  is  full  of  berry." 

The}'  remained  out  for  an  hour,  and  when  they  reached  their 
street-door  Philippa  said  : 

"  Now  we  are  home,  and  you  can  open  your  eyes." 

Mary  did  so  in  fear,  and,  to  her  gi-eat  joy,  could  dimly  see 
her  daughter's  face. 

"  Kiss  me,  darling,"  she  said  ;  "  we  have  had  a  happy  walk." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

KROM  PHILIP  llAVEX  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  WENTWORTH. 

"  Mv  DEAR  Sir  William, 

"  Let  me  first  tliunk  you  for  your  invitation  to  spend 
Christmas  with  you  in  the  country.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure,  but  I  have  so 
many  duties  pressing  upon  me  that  I  cannot  possibly  leave  my 
present  Held  of  labour.  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  and  will 
not  blame  me.  (iratitude  for  all  you  have  done  for  me  might 
make  it  appear  incumbent  upon  me  to  obey  your  slightest  wish, 
but  I  have  no  fear  that  you  will  be  annoyed  at  my  deter- 
mination to  spend  Christmas  among  my  poor.  It  would  distress 
me  to  be  away  from  them  ;  I  should  not  be  able  to  drive  them 
from  my  thouglits,  and  you  would  therefore  hnd  me  the  dullest 
of  companions.  All  happiness  attend  you  ;  all  good  be  yours. 
1,  shall  think  of  you  during  tlie  holiday  sea.son,  and  you,  who 
have  been  to  me  the  truest  friend  man  ever  had,  will  be  first 
and  foremost  in  my  Christmas  garland  of  cherished  memories. 
I  have  sufficient  cause  to  think  of  you,  without  reference  to  the 
more  remote"  ptst,  and  hundreds  of  poor  people  will  have 
sufficient  cause  to  bless  you.  The  cheque  for  one  hundred 
pounds  enclosed  in  the  letter  I  received  from  you  yesterday,  to 
lie  spent  as  Richard  Freeman  and  I  deem  best  in  the  service  of 
the  poor,  gave  me  a  pleasure  I  can  scarcely  express.  As  I  drew 
it  from  the  envelope  I  seemed  to  hear  a  chorus  of  thankful 
voices  from  women  and  children.  It  is  they  who  are  the  most 
demonstrative  ;  men's  needs  are  hardly  less  great,  but  when 
relief  is  given  men  are  quieter  than  women  and  children ;  anJ 
that  some  arc  sullen  and  some  shame-faced  does  not  appear  to 
me  quite  unnatural. 

"  It  is  an  agreeable  pleasure  to  me  that,  in  the  disposal  of  this 
Christmas  gift,  you  have  associated  Richard  Freeman's  name 
with  mine.  You  could  hardly  fail  to  be  interested  in  him  after 
the  many  descriptions  I  have  given  of  the  noble  sacrifices  made 
by  this  working-man  for  his  fellow-workers  ;  but  I  must  not  lay 
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myself  open  to  the  charge  of  laying  bare  only  one  side  of  liis 
character,  and  I  therefore  proceed  to  the  narration  of  an  in- 
cident which  I  think  yon  shovdd  be  made  acquainted  with. 
You  have  thrown  out  hints  in  one  or  two  of  your  letters  of  a 
j)robable  meeting  between  you  and  my  friend  Freeman,  and  I 
wisli  you  to  know  all  that  1  know  of  him,  and  to  see  not  only 
that  part  of  him  which  you  cannot  help  admiring,  but  also 
something  of  him  which  you  may  feel  disposed  to  censure. 

"  You  remember  the  name  of  Jane  Wraxhall,  of  whom  I 
spoke  in  a  letter  some  months  ago.     If  the  sad  details  of  her 
death  and  burial  have  escaped  your  memory,  I  should  wish  you, 
before  proceeding  fai-ther,  to  read  that  letter  again,  so  that  you 
may  the  more  correctly  understand  the  incident  I  am  about  to 
describe.     (You  see,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  bear  in  mind  what  yoxi 
told  me  about  my  letters — that  you  did  not  destroy  them,  but 
kept  them   for  possible  future  reference   and  use.)     Yesterday 
evening  Richard  Freeman   and   I  were   walking  home  to  my 
I'oom  in  company,  and  it  happened  that  he  was  talking  of  this 
Jane  Wraxhall.     If  I   have  failed  in  imparting  to  you  a  true 
sense  of  the  '  thoroughness  '  of  Freeman's  nature,  I  have  failed 
altogether  in  my  delineation  of  his  character.    He  is  '  thorough  ' 
in  everything  he  undertakes  \  he  has  something  of  the  sleuth- 
hound  in  him,  and  it  is  his  bent  to  track  most  things  to  their 
source.     Thus,   when  })Oor  Jane   AVraxhall   was  buried  in   the 
grave  in  which  her  baby  lay,  he  made  it  his  business  to  trace 
the  course  of  her  career  from  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  London 
down  to  her  death.     I  had  no  suspicion  of  this ;  he  made  no 
mention  of  it ;  and  I  supposed  liim  to  be  too  busy  upon  other 
matters  to  be  able  to  spare  time  for  a  story,  however  sad,  whose 
last  page  seemed  to  me  to  be  written.     I  was  mistaken.     Yes- 
terday in  our  walk  he  told  me  that  he  was  acquainted  with  all 
the  particulars  of  her  history. 

"  '  I  will  not  .shock  you  with  it,'  he  said  ;  '  but  there  are 
men  walking  the  streets  under  the  shelter  of  the  law  who  are 
as  guilty  as  the  worst  murderer  that  ever  took  innocent  life.' 

"  He  spoke  these  words  as  we  stood  at  the  door  of  a  house 
T  had  occasion  to  enter.  He  said  he  would  wait  for  me,  and  I 
left  him  in  the  street.  I  remained  in  the  house  about  ten 
minutes,  and  when  I  returned  to  the  street  I  looked  for 
Richard  Freeman.  He  was  not  in  sight;  but  at  a  short  distance 
from   the  house  I  observed  an  excited  crowd  in  the  roadway, 
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and  heard  voices,  one  of  which  was  unmistakably  that  of 
Freeman.  I  pushed  through  the  crowd,  and  saw  Freeman 
occupying  a  clear  .space  in  the  centre,  holding  in  his  grasp  a 
man  well-known  and  thoroughly  feared  in  all  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood.  This  man's  name  is  Thrifty  Miller;  he  is  a 
money-lender  and  usurer,  a  landlord,  a  tallyman — one  of  a 
class  of  men  whose  business  is  conducted  upon  principles 
which  bring  misery  and  despair  upon  all  who  have  dealings 
with  them. 

"  '  Don't  crowd  upon  me,'  cried  Freeman  to  the  people ;  '  I 
iiave  an  account  to  settle  with  this  man.' 

''They  obeyed  him  readily  enough,  even  with  eagerness. 
I'rom  the  faces  of  many  I  judged  that  any  account  wiiich 
i''rceman  had  to  settle  with  this  Thrifty  Miller  which  would 
bring  punishment  upon  the  usurer  was  likely  to  be  a  great 
satisfaction  to  them.  Freeman  was  quivering  with  indignation  ; 
Thrifty  Miller  was  white  with  fear,  and  begging  for  mercv. 

'"Mercy,  you  cur!'  cried  Freeman,  'what  mercy  do  you 
show  to  others  ]  F'air  dealing  you  shall  have ;  no,  not  fair 
dealing,  for  that  would  leave  you  dead  on  the  groiuid  ;  but  I 
jjromise  you  a  taste  of  it.  By  the  Mosaic  law  you  owe  two  lives, 
and  you  have  only  one  to  pay  them  with.' 

"  By  some  means  he  had  obtained  possession  of  a  horsewhip, 
which  he  held,  doubled  up,  in  his  hand.  I  suspect  that  a 
carter  had  lent  it  to  him,  for  such  a  man,  whose  horse  and 
cart  were  standing  in  the  road,  was  looking  composedly  im. 
As  Freeman  raised  the  whip,  and  as  Thrifty  Miller  cowered  in 
dread  of  the  coming  blow,  1  thought  it  right  to  interlere. 

"  '  What  are  you  about  ?  '  I  asked,  in  a  tone  so  low  that  it 
could  only  reach  his  ears.  '  You  are  beside  yourself  with 
passion.    If  the  man  has  done  wrong  let  the  law  punish  him.' 

'"  The  law  protects  him,'  replied  Freeman  sternly  ;  '  it  docs 
not  reach  the  monster.     Let  me  alone.     I  honour  you,  but  1 
am  under  the  influence  of  a  (hmgerous  mood.     I  am  responsible' 
for  my  act,  and  I  am  prepared  to  justify  it  in  the  face  of  the 
world.' 

"I  saw  that  further  remonstrance  on  my  part  would 
aggravate  the  mischief,  and  I  deemed  it  best  to  hold  my 
tongue.  The  people  gather-ed  round  had  watched  my  inter- 
ference with  disfavour,  and  as  I  stood  aside  I  heard  a  murnuu* 
of  satisfaction  from  them.     Freeman  raised  the  whip  again. 
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"  'This,'  he  said,  'for  Jane  Wraxhall  lying  in  hei*  grave,  to 
which  3'ou  drove  her  ! '  Tlie  whip  descended  ;  the  lash  which 
Freeman  administered  was  a  merciless  one,  and  the  usurer 
shrieked  as  he  felt  it. 

"'This,'  continued  Freeman,  'for  the  baby  lying  by  Jane 
Wraxhall's  side  ! ' 

"  Again  the  Avhip  was  raised  and  descended  ;  another  merci- 
less lash  was  administered,  and  the  usin-er  shrieked  the  louder. 
Then  Freeman  released  him,  and  he  fell  upon  the  ground. 

"  '  You  know  my  name,'  he  said  to  the  prostrate  man,  '  and 
where  I  live.  My  wish  is  that  you  should  bring  me  before  a 
magistrate  for  the  assault.  If  by  any  means  I  could  compel 
you  to  do  so,  I  would  adopt  them.  Thank  you,  men  and 
women  ' — this  to  the  crowd — '  for  allowing  justice  to  take  its 
course.  If  any  of  you  have  daughters,  keep  them  from  this 
craven  here.' 

"  Their  countenances  bespoke  their  admiration.  They  made 
room  for  him  and  nie,  and  we  passed  through  them  arm-in- 
arm. 

"  It  astonished  me  to  find  that  Freeman  had  suddenly 
grown  quite  calm ;  there  was  no  trace  of  passion  remaining  in 
him. 

"  '  My  dangerous  mood  is  over,'  he  said.  '  I  could  no  more 
help  doing  what  I  have  done  than  I  can  prevent  the  visitation 
of  death  when  my  time  arrives.  Now  you  know  the  story  of 
Jane  AVraxhall.  I  will  relieve  your  mind  upon  one  point. 
This  is  the  end  of  the  affair ;  the  villain  will  not  have  the 
courage  to  carry  it  to  its  natural  end.  But  that  did  not  inflii- 
encc  me.     Let  us  talk  of  something  pleasanter.' 

"  I  make  no  comment  on  this  incident ;  I  leave  you  to  judge 
for  youi'self. 

"  He  accompanied  me  home,  and  thei'e  your  letter  and  your 
cheque  awaited  me.  The  effect  it  had  upon  me  was  one  of 
unmitigated  gratitude  and  thankfulness.  I  gave  audible  ex- 
pression to  my  feelings.  Freeman  said  very  little  ;  he  was 
much  graver  and  steadier  than  I.  One  remark  he  made  which 
I  shall  chronicle. 

"  '  1  pity  the  rich,'  he  said,  '  but  when  such  an  experience  as 
this  comes  across  me  I  envy  them.' 

"  He  desired  me  to  thank  you  for  your  confidence  and  trust 
in  him ;  you  may  be  sure  it  will  not  be  abused. 
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"  We  have  been  busy  mapping  out  schemes  as  to  the  best 
method  of  expending  your  hundred  pounds,  so  as  to  do  the 
greatest  amount  of  g<<od,  and  we  have  ahnost  decided  upon  a 
phm.     It  is  tliis. 

"  One-fourth  the  sum  to  be  distributed  among  persons  who 
would  rather  starve  than  beg.  There  are  sucli.  Witliin  fifty 
yards  of  the  house  in  which  1  live  two  sisters  died  of  starvation 
four  days  ago.  They  had  been  starving  for  months,  and  were 
too  proud  (I  use  the  accepted  term)  to  beg.  So  caretully  had 
they  concealed  their  condition  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
neighbours  that  no  suspicion  of  their  suHijrings  existed.  These 
women  had  not  touched  wine,  or  beer,  or  spirits  for  years  ; 
therefore  no  charge  of  intemperance  could  be  laid  at  their 
door.  They  worked  for  a  cheaj)  tailor,  and  their  united 
earnings  when  they  were  in  health  averaged  seven  shillings  a 
week.  One,  falling  sick,  had  strength  no  longer  to  ply  her 
needle  ;  so  she  lay  down  to  die.  The  other,  overtaxing  her- 
self, likewise  fell  sick,  and  shv  lay  down  to  die  by  the  side  of 
her  sister.  Tiiey  were  found  at  the  point  of  death,  and  the 
efforts  made  to  save  them  were  unavailing.  The  evidence  at 
the  incjuest  as  to  the  cause  of  death  was  conclusive.  Freeman 
tells  me  that  there  are  many  such  cases  of  slow  starvation  and 
terrible  need  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  undertakes  that 
there  shall  be  a  practical  pennyworth  of  good  done  for  every 
penny  expended  of  the  twenty- five  pounds  set  apart  for  these 
special  cases.  The  remaining  seventy-five  pounds  will  be  thus 
expended.  A  large  hall  can  be  secured,  in  which  we  shall 
place  benches  and  tables  to  accommodate  nearly  two  hundred 
])ersons.  Plates,  knives  and  forks,  and  spoons  can  be  hired, 
the  hirer  taking  all  risks,  for  a  very  moderate  sum.  In  the 
rear  of  the  hall  is  a  capacious  kitchen,  in  which,  ^\^th  proper 
system,  the  cooking  of  food  for  sevei'al  hundreds  of  persons 
can  be  efficiently  done.  The  cooks  and  waiters  will  be 
volunteers,  who  receive  no  pay.  Freeman  has  already  the 
names  of  sixteen  volunteers  on  his  list,  every  one  of  whom  he 
personally  knows.  At  three  o'clock  on  Christmas  Day  the  door 
of  the  hall  will  be  opened,  and  a  smoking-hot  dinner  of  meat, 
vegetables,  bread,  and  pudding  will  be  served  to  all  who  like 
to  apply  for  it.  No  questions  will  be  asked.  Half  an  hour 
will  be  allowed  to  each  diner,  whose  place,  upon  retirement, 
will  be  filled  by  the  next  applicant.     Care  will  be  taken,  as  far 
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as  practicable,  that  the  weakest  shall  not  be  crowded  out ; 
cliildreu  will  be  especially  looked  After.  Freeman  says,  -after 
all  expenses  are  paid  unconnected  with  the  actual  purchase  of 
food,  that  he  will  be  able  to  supply  at  least  fifteen  hundred 
substantial  dinners,  and  perhaps  two  thousand.  What  he  has 
set  his  heart  upon  is  that  the  applicants  shall  have  a  hearty, 
wliolesome  meal.  '  You  shall  see  a  sight  in  Christian  England,' 
he  said  to  me,  '  that  you  shall  not  forget  till  your  dying  day.' 

"  Into  the  hard  and  fast  wisdom  of  this  plan  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  go ;  its  practical  humanity  is  sufficient  for  me,  and  I 
have  almost  pledged  myself  to  it.  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  is 
open  to  objection,  and  that  persons  who  look  upon  charity  with 
mathematical  eyes  will  find  much  to  say  against  it,  especially 
against  that  branch  of  it  which  insists  that  no  questions  shall 
be  asked.  I  shall  not  argue  or  quarrel  with  them;  they  go 
their  way,  we  go  oui'S ;  and  for  any  good  they  do  I,  as  a 
brother-worker  wliose  views  are  not  in  accordance  with  theirs, 
am  grateful. 

"You  ask  me  what  kind  of  jjersonal  standing  I  have  among 
those  in  whose  midst  I  am  living.  I  reply,  one  that  satisfies 
me.  At  first  I  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  some,  who,  be- 
cause I  did  not  drink  with  them,  and  was  not  a  costermonger, 
or  a  navvy,  or  a  chimney-sweep,  or  (maybe)  a  thief,  regarded 
me  as  inimical  to  them.  Much  of  that  feeling  has  woru  away, 
and  even  men  who  are  but  too  familiar  with  prison  walls  occa- 
sionally return  my  greeting.  I  think  the  circumstance  of  my 
being  a  ci-ipple,  and  of  my  being  unable  to  walk  without  the 
aid  of  a  crutch-stick,  has  been  of  use  to  me;  that  I_ labour 
under  some  kind  of  misfortune  is  a  link  between  us. 

"A  joyful  Christmas  to  you,  dear  sir,  and  many,  many  years 
of  happiness. 

"  Believe  me  to  be,  faithfully  yours, 

"Philip  Raven." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  DESKUTION   AND  A  MKRTINCi. 

Peter  Lamu's  impression  that  London  was  a  lonely  world  jrrew 
stronger  as  time  rolled  by.  When  a  man  elevates  himself  so 
far  above  his  fellows  as  he  did  by  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  mast 
thirty  feet  above  the  chimney-pots  of  his  neighbonrs'  honses,  he 
may  be  said  by  his  own  act  to  cnt  himself  aloof  from  his 
species;  moreover,  when  he  deliberately  and  regularly  occnpics 
tins  perch  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  out  of  every  twenty- 
four,  it  is  in  a  measure  a  declaration  that  he  prefers  his  own 
society  to  that  of  his  fellow-man.  As  a  rule,  his  fellow-man 
resents  this  action,  and  is  as  little  inclined  to  be  wooed  as  the 
offender  is  to  woo;  people  do  not  like  to  be  looked  down  upon 
from  a  lofty  height  by  one  no  better  than  themselves.  Had 
Peter  Lamb  occupied  liis  perch  alone,  with  only  himself  fur 
company,  some  tender-hearted  persons,  say  of  the  opposite  sex, 
might  have  taken  pity  npon  him,  and  out  of  that  pity  made 
advances  to  him.  But  Peter  Lamb  was  not  alone  ;  he  had  a 
monkey  for  a  friend — a  plain  and  offensive  declaration  that  he 
preferred  monke}'  to  man — which  alienated  from  him  even 
those  few  who  might  otherwise  have  been  disposed  to  court  his 
society. 

"  He'll  tumble  off  one  of  these  nights,"  said  the  neighbonrs, 
"  and  be  dashed  to  pieces.     And  serve  him  right  !  " 

They  did  not  take  into  accoiuit  the  sweet  little  cherub  that 
sits  up  aloft  to  watch  over  the  life  of  poor  Jack — the  cherub 
in  this  case  being  a  very  ugly  monkey,  Barbery  by  name,  who 
Avhatever  may  have  been  his  opinion  as  to  the  loneliness  of  our 
great  Babylon,  appeared  to  enjoy  life  as  much  as  any  monkey 
could  do  who  had  been  torn  from  his  native  wilds  and  plunged 
into  a  very  vortex  of  lower  civilization.  A  contemplative 
'  monkey,  with  a  faculty  apparently  of  deep  observation.  A  man 
learned  in  monkey  ways  might  have  plucked  subtile  meanings 
from  the  profound  face  lifted  to  the  face  of  Peter  Lamb  when 
that  worthy  toiler  of  the  sea  held  forth  upon  things  in  general. 
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He  seemed  to  luiflerstaud  every  word  that  was  uttered,  and 
that  he  kei)t  his  opinions  to  liiinself  was  an  example  which 
might  with  advantage  be  followed  by  some  humans. 

It  has  alroiuly  been  stated  that  Barbery  enjoyed  life  ;  he 
would  have  been  a  most  ungTateful  creature  had  he  not,  for  in 
Peter  Lamb  ho  had  not  only  a  master,  but  a  friend.  For  want 
of  better  occupation,  tiie  old  sailor  set  up  a  school,  with  the 
monkey  for  pupil.  There  is  scarcely  anything  that  Barbery 
was  not  capable  of  learning,  except  to  read,  and  speak,  and 
write.  Certain  sounds  he  produced  which  Peter  Lamb  under- 
stood, and  he  would  run  his  eyes  down  the  columns  of  a  news- 
paper with  a  critical  and  sagacious  air.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
his  master  occasionally  gave  him  a  glass  of  rum,  which  he 
tossed  off  as  readily  as  the  veriest  old  toper,  and  that  he  also 
learnt  to  smoke.  Peter  Lamb  bought  a  pipe  for  the  creature, 
with  a  stem  which  he  could  not  bite  through,  and  master  and 
monkey  would  often  smoke  a  pipe  of  choice  and  very  strong 
old  pigtail  in  company. 

But  with  all  these  accomplishments,  and  despite  Barbery's 
aptitude  in  picking  up  small  vices,  Peter  Lamb  felt  a  want  in 
his  life — the  want  of  a  human  friend.  With  the  memory  of 
the  meeting  between  him  and  Mary  Earnshaw  always  in  his 
mind,  it  is  a  fact  that  he  frequently  walked  the  streets  in 
search  of  her,  and  that  he  was  continually  reproaching  himself 
for  not  having  made  himself  better  acquainted  with  her  address. 

"  I  might  have  been  a  brother  to  her,"  he  thought ;  "  or  if 
she  is  unmarried,  she  mightn't  have  been  unwilling  to  take  an 
old  sailor's  name,  being  poor  and  in  trouble,  and  the  old  sailor 
having  more  money  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with.  Anyway,  I 
could  have  been  her  friend,  and  kept  her  out  of  further  trouble. 
The  poor  lass  !  " 

No  lordling  of  the  "  good  old  times  "  ever  thought  of  his  lady- 
love more  tenderly  and  honestly  than  Peter  Lamb  thought  of 
Mary  Earnshaw.  But  his  search  for  her  was  futile,  and,  indeed, 
to  quote  an  old  proverb,  it  was  like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a 
bottle  of  hay. 

Christmas  was  very  near,  and  one  night,  after  Peter  Lamb 
had  had  his  spell  upon  the  yardarm  of  his  mast,  wherefrom  he 
had  gazed  for  an  hour  and  more  upon  the  white  streets  and 
roofs,  whicli  from  his  altitude  presented  the  prettiest  sight 
imaginable,  he  resolved  to  take  a  stroll. 
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'*  I'll  walk,  to  the  hospital  and  round  about,"  he  said.  "May- 
hap I  may  come  across  lier  after  all." 

Out  he  went,  holding  Uarbory  close  to  him  by  a  chain. 
Although  he  did  not  meet  Mary  Earnshaw,  the  night  was  not 
barren  of  event. 

Wlutechai)cl  was  a  blaze  of  light.     In  some  parts  the  road 
was  lined  with  sellers  of  cheap  goods,  who.se   stalls  were  sur- 
rounded by  buyers  and  curious-mongers.     Here  a  Cheap  Jack 
was  selling  his  wares,  and  reconmiending  them  with  a  voluble 
humour  wliich  occasioned  great  n)errimcnt.     His  lungs   must 
have  been  made  of  brass,  his  throat  of  steel ;  his  deep,  resonant 
voice  was  more  fitted  for  heroic  utterances  than  for  the  vending 
of  twopeimy  and  threepenny  trash.     The  jjith  of  iiis  popularity 
lay  in  social  pleasantries,  wiiich,  being  delivered  in  a  jokesome, 
familiar  style,  were  especially  palataljle  to  the  female  portion 
of  his    audience,    who    screamed   with    laughter   at    his   good- 
humoured  allusions  to  the  matrimonial  state.     Near  him  was 
a   rival  who  occupied  a  loftier  platform — a  Cheap  Jack  who 
dealt  in  politics,  and  whose  audience  mainly  consisted  of  men, 
among  tliem  some  who  seemed  to  see  an  intimate  connection 
between  politics  and  pipkins.     Both  of  these  periixitetic  trades- 
men were  doing  a  good  trade.     Here  were  stalls  crammed  with 
half-penny  and   ])enny   toys   for   the   Christmas-tree.     Here  a 
vendor  of  sweetstutf",  who,  armed  with  portable  stove,  molasses, 
sugar,  and  all  necessary  ingredients,  was  making  hardbake  and 
toffy   befol-e  the  very  eyes  of  his  juvenile  audience,  who  were 
sucking  their  lips  in  visions  of  anticipatory  delight,  or  in  actual 
enjoyment  of  the  pennies  which  had  already  found  their  way 
into  the  swectstuff-man's  pocket.     Here  was  a   stall   thickly 
hung  with  joints  and  cuts  of  beef  and  mutton  and  pork,  which 
were  being  Dutch-auctioned  by  a  fat,  red-faced  butcher,  who 
chopped  and  sliced  his  meat  with  marvellous  rapidity  and  in- 
telligence, to  suit  the  unexpressed  wishes  of  those  who  were 
marketing  for  to-morrow's  dinner.     Beggars   who  stood  mute 
with  outstretched  hands,  or  sang  hymns  to  an  accompaniment 
on  melodeon  or  American  organ,  or  besought  passers-by  to  pity 
the  poor  blind,  or  exhibited  maimed  limbs  to  excite  compas- 
sion, or    offered  staylaces  for  sale ;  dealers  in   cooked  whelks 
and  mussels  at  a  penny  a  small  saucerful,  with  as  much  vinegar 
thrown  in  as  you  like  to  help  yourselves  to ;  costermongers 
selling  greens  aud  sprats  a  penny  a  pound — these  were  but  a 
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few  of  the  pictures  of  an  animated  scene  in  wliicli  those  who 
were  able  to  read  between  the  lines  could  see  pretty  faithfully 
portrayed  the  lives  of  the  poor  of  our  modern  Babylon. 

Peter  Lamb  did  not  possess  this  gift  of  insight.  The  low 
roar  of  voices  mingled  with  the  loud,  harsh  cries  of  the  sales- 
men, the  squeezing  and  pushing,  the  blocked  thoroughfares, 
confused  and  bewildered  him.  He  would  have  been  more  at 
home  on  a  rough  sea,  with  a  black  sky  above  him,  and  a  fierce 
wind  lashing  the  waves  to  fury.  As  he  was  beating  his  way 
through  the  busy  crowd,  he  felt  a  tug  at  the  chain  by  which 
he  held  his  monkey.  Looking  down,  he  saw  the  monkey  pull- 
ing at  the  chain,  as  though  eager  to  get  at  some  person  near 
him. 

"  What  is  it.  Barbery  %  "  growled  Peter  Lamb  ;  "  what  is  it  ? 
Are  vou  orowino;  as  mad  as  the  rest  of  'em  %  Let  us  steer  clear 
of  this  hurricane  as  quick  as  we  can." 

It  was  not  so  easy,  and  would  have  resulted  in  collisions  had 
Barbery  continued  to  tug  at  the  chain ;  but  the  monkey 
suddenly  became  quiet,  and  followed  his  master  without  resis- 
tance. 

'■'■  I  had  a  better  opinion  of  you,  Barbery,"  said  Peter  Lamb, 
haltino;  at  the  corner  of  a  thoroughfare  which  offered  a  refuse 
from  the  fevered  life  by  whicli  he  had  been  surrounded.  "  I 
thought  you  had  some  sense  in  you  \  or  perhaps  you'i-e  tired  of 
me.  All  right,  my  lad  ;  j'ou're  free  to  go.  Pll  keep  no 
creature  with  me  who  doesn't  care  to  stop." 

With  that  he  let  go  the  chain.  To  his  consternation  and 
astonishment,  Barbery,  feeling  himself  free,  darted  instantly 
away,  and  was  lost  to  sight. 

Perhaps  nothing  in  the  world  could  have  so  discomposed  the 
old  sailor  as  this  base  desertion  of  his  only  friend.  Tears  filled 
his  eyes  ;  he  dashed  them  away  angrily.  All  the  worst  quali- 
ties of  human  and  animal  nature  were  typified  in  this  .simple 
act  of  the  creature  he  had  thought  bound  to  him  by  the 
closest  ties.  To  say  that  London  was  now  a  lonely  world  to 
him  is  but  a  feeble  description  of  the  feeling  of  desolation 
which  came  upon  him  ;  but  to  be  thus  betrayed  and  deserted 
was  an  outrage  so  vile  that  he  drove  the  softer  mood  away, 
and  gave  vent  to  his  passion  in  passionate  words. 

"Monkey  or  man,"  he  cried,  "you  are  all  the  same  I  I'll 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  either  of  you  !     The  land's  not 
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worth  liviu<>;  on  :  it  breeds  deceit  and  ingratitude.  A  proper 
return,  isn't  it,  my  lad,  for  all  I've  done  for  you  \  Well  the 
loss  is  yours,  liarbery." 

But  althougli  he  tried  to  brave  it  out  in  this  way,  ho  did  not 
succeed ;  the  loss  was  his,  more  than  Barbery's,  and  he  felt  it 
■keenly.  He  had  given  utterance  to  longer  speeches  than  are 
here  set  down,  and,  hating  the  light  and  tlie  contact  with 
human  beings,  had  unconsciously  wandered  into  deserted 
thorouglifares.  He  had  a  better^  knowledge  of  the  locality 
tlian  he  had  on  the  day  he  met  Mary  Earnshaw,  and  he  made 
liis  way  slowly  homeward,  muttering  imiignantly  as  lie 
stiimbled  along,  and  feeding  his  soul  with  just  such  bitterness 
as  turned  old  Timon  into  a  savage  misanthrope.  But  he  had 
bettor  fortune  than  that  which  befell  the  princely  Athenian. 
Barbexy  suddenly  jumped  on  to  his  shoulder,  and  stroked  his 
face. 

"What  now,  what  now?"  he  muttered.  "Have  you 
thought  better  of  it,  my  lad?  Well,  I  forgive  you,  Barbery,  I 
forgive  you.     But  what  was  your  reason  ?     Tell  me  that." 

Then  he  became  aware  that  Barbery  had  not  returned  alone. 
By  his  side  stood  a  man,  whose  face,  being  bowed  upon  his 
breast,  was  not  clearly  visible  to  him  in  the  dimly-lighted 
street. 

"Is  it  you,"  asked  Peter  Lamb,  "who  In-ought  my  monkey 
back?" 

"Rather,"  replied  the  man,  "it  was  he  who  brought  me  to 
you.     And  now  1  know  his  reason  for  it." 

Peter  Lamb  pondered  a  moment.  The  stranger's  voice  was 
low  and  sad,  but  there  was  a  ring  in  it  which  seemed  familiar 
to  him. 

"Come  into  the  light,  my  lad,"  he  said,  "and  let  me  see 
your  face." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

I'ETER  LAMB  FINDS  THE  CONNECTING  LINK  IN  A  DREAM. 

The  stranger  was  about  to  comply  with  Peter  Lamb's  request, 
which  was  made  in  the  friendliest  tone  and  spirit,  when  an  in- 
fluence more  powerful  than  impulse  restrained  him. 

"  I  am  in  haste,"  he  said,  "  and  have  not  a  moment  to  spare. 
I  have  only  just  landed — " 

Peter  Lamb  interrupted  him, 

"  Just  landed,  my  lad  1  You're  a  stranger  in  London, 
then  ? "  A  conclusion  which  was  more  sympathetic  than 
pertinent. 

"  Yes,  Fm  a  stranger  here,"  replied  the  man,  with  a  hesita- 
tion so  slight  that  it  escaped  Peter  Lamb's  observation. 

"  What  ship,  my  lad  I  " 

"  The  Fa/coti." 

"  Trades  to  Australia  —a  rare  fast  clipper.  Is  that  where 
you  hail  from  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  How  many  days  1 " 

"  Seventy-one." 

"  She's  done  it  in  less.  Don't  sheer  off  like  that,  mate  ;  I 
haven't  thanked  you  for  bringing  Barbery  back." 

'•  I  have  told  you  that  it  was  he  who  brought  me,  not  I  who 
bi'ought  him." 

"  So  you  said,  but  hang  me  if  I  can  get  the  connecting  link 
between  you  and  me  and  him  !     There  is  one,  I  reckon." 

"There  is  one,  if  your  name  is  Peter  Lamb." 

"  That's  me,  for  sure,  and  I'm  not  an  inch  nearer  the  link." 

Again  there  was  the  slightest  pause  on  the  Y)art  of  the 
stranger. 

"  Do  you  live  far  from  this  spot  1 " 

"  Within  a  knot,  I  should  say." 

"If  you  don't  object  to  give  me  your  address,  maybe  I'll  call 
on  you  and  make  myself  known." 

Peter  Lamb  gave  him  the  address,  adding : 
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"And  havk  you,  my  lad,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  yo\i  to  clear 
up  matters  between  us.  For  I'm  as  much  in  the  dark  here," 
toiiciiing  his  forehead  with  his  forefinger,  "  as  you  are,  standing 
in  the  shadow  you  seem  to  be  so  fond  of.  What,  you're  ott', 
are  youl     Well,  good-night,  if  it  must  be." 

"Good-night." 

The  next  moment  Peter  Lamb  was  alone  with  Barbery, 
whose  movements  once  more  i)er|ilexed  him.  As  the  stranger 
departed,  which  he  did  with  sudden  swiftness,  the  monke}- 
jumped  from  Peter  Lamb's  shoulder  and  ran  after  him.  Almost 
in  the  same  moment  he  ran  back  to  his  master,  and  made  as 
though  he  wished  the  old  sailor  to  folh^w  the  stranger. 


(( 


If  I  wasn't  sure,"  said  Peter  Lamb  to  Barbery,  "that  you 
had  the  sense  of  a  human  creature,  I  should  begin  to  think  you 
were  about  to  lose  your  wits.  But  there's  a  meaning  in  you. 
Barbery,  that  I  can't  fathom,  beat  about  as  I  may.  His  voice 
Fve  heard  before,  that's  certain  ;  but  why  did  he  hide  his  face  ? 
Can  you  tell  me  that  ?  " 

He  peered  petulantly  into  the  grave  face  of  Barbery,  with 
whose  chattering  he  was  fain  to  be  contented,  though  it  in  no- 
wise enlightened  him.  He  walked  home,  very  much  puzzled 
and  interested,  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  in  the  land  of  dreams 
that  some  solution  of  the  enigma  presented  itself.  Put  together 
in  intelligible  sequence,  the  following  fancies  will  explain  them- 
selves : 

It  wag"  within  a  few  days  of  the  arrival  of  his  vessel  in 
Hobson's  Bay,  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  voyage  as  an  able- 
bodied  seaman.  A  pitch-dark  night  ;  a  storm  raging,  sails 
flapping  and  torn  to  shreds  in  the  tempest  ;  hoai'se  cries  i-e- 
sounding,  and  brave  men  battling  with  the  elements  ;  hatch- 
ways battened  down,  and  tlic  frightened  passengers  beneath 
screaming  and  sobbing,  believing  their  last  hour  has  come. 
All  night  long  the  struggle  of  courage,  endurance,  and  skill 
with  wave  and  wind  contin\ies  ;  and  when  the  welcome  day- 
light comes  the  danger  is  over  ;  but  Peter  Lamb  lies  helpless 
under  a  fallen  mast,  his  leg  broken  in  three  places. 

He  is  lying  in  bed  in  a  hos^jital  at  Melbourne  \  bis  ship  is  on 
her  way  back  to  England's  shores.  Though  it  is  thousands  of 
miles  away,  he  sees  it  as  he  lies  in  the  convalescent  ward, 
with  the  windows  open.  In  the  distance  he  sees  the  sea-line, 
defined  by  a  telegraph  wire,  and  beyond  it  the  sea  he  loved 
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so  well,  but  which  he  shall  serve  no  longer,  being  minus  a 
leg. 

He  is  well  again,  and  stumping  the  streets  of  the  golden  city. 
His  occupation  gone,  what  sliall  he  turn  his  hand  tol  Noth- 
ing of  a  scholar,  Avith  no  available  trade  at  iiis  fingers'  ends, 
there  is  here  one  fascinating  resource  for  sti-ong  muscle  and 
willing  heart.  The  gold-fields  are  in  full  swing,  waiting  for  one 
and  all.  If  he  cannot  reef  and  furl,  he  can  dig.  Behold  him, 
therefore,  pegging  away  through  the  bush,  with  merry  heart  at 
the  prospect  before  him.  His  pockets  fire  empty.  What  then  % 
The  world  of  gold  is  his  oyster,  which  he  w'ith  pick  shall  open. 
So  he  wends  his  way  through  the  bush,  a  hundred  miles  and 
oddj  and  camps  in  the  woods  at  night,  and  sleeps  with  the  stars 
shining  on  him. 

He  sets  np  his  tent  on  a  new  gold-field ;  but  he  does  not 
live  alone.  Good  Luck  pays  him  a  visit,  and  likes  him  so  well 
that  it  remains.  He  works  as  a  "  hatter  ;  "  that  is,  in  gold-fields' 
parlance,  he  works  without  a  mate.  All  the  better  fortune  his, 
for  marking  out  a  good  claim,  dead  on  the  golden  gutter,  every 
pennyweight  of  precious  metal  he  washes  oiit  is  his,  Avithoiit 
division.  He  washes  out  more  than  pennyweights  ;  he  washes 
out  pounds'  weight  of  gold,  which  he  sells  for  something  less 
than  four  coined  sovereigns  an  ounce. 

His  shaft  getting  deeper  every  da}-,  for  the  gutter  dips  at  an 
acute  angle,  he  begins  to  find  it  difficult  to  work.  Another 
pair  of  hands  and  arms,  and  another  man  with  the  proper  com- 
plement of  legs,  are  necessary  for  the  digging  out  of  the 
am-iferous  earth.  Mates  he  can  get  in  abundance,  now  that 
he  is  in  luck  ;  but  he  does  not  see  the  fairness  of  it.  Hired 
labour  is  preferable,  and  he  falls  across  a  man  with  whom  good 
luck  will  have  nought  to  do.  This  man  is  poor,  almost  to 
starvation-point;  he  has  toiled  on  the  gold-fields  for  long,  long 
years,  and  it  has  been  as  much  as  he  could  accomplish  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  He  has  been  the  sport  of  fortune  from 
first  to  last.  His  name  is  Paul  Cumberland.  A  strangely  silent, 
strangely  patient  man  ;  always  sad,  but  never  querulous  or 
complaining ;  one  who  never  mixes  with  his  fellow-men,  who 
never  joins  them  in  their  revels,  who  never  takes  sides  in 
quarrels,  who  never  makes  friendships.  For  which  reasons — 
emphasized  as  they  are  by  persistent  bad  fortune — he  is  avoided 
as  he  wi.shes  to  be,  and  lives  a  lonelv  life. 
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Peter  I.amb  docfs  not  know  wliat  it  is  tliat  draws  him  to  Paul 
Ciunberland,  unless  it  he  compassion  for  his  forlorn  condition. 
He  does  not  stop  to  analyze  his  motives.  He  wants  a  workman, 
and  Pavil  Cumberland  presents  himself.  He  does  nut  hafrgle 
for  terms.  He  asks  for  his  services  a  wage  so  moderate  that 
Peter  Lamb  at  once  engages  him,  and  does  not  stop  to  con- 
sider that  the  weekly  sum  lor  which  the  man  is  willing  to  work 
will  barely  keep  him  in  food. 

Just  before  this  time  Peter  Lamb  has  admitted  into  his  con- 
fidence and  companionship  a  strange  kind  of  mate — no  other 
tlian  the  monkey  liarbery,  purchased  for  a  song  from  a  miner 
who  did  not  appreciate  his  society.  Between  Barbery  and  Paul 
Cumberland  a  strong  friendship  s[»rings  up,  which  Peter  Lamb 
notes  with  satisfaction.  It  is  in  the  old  sailor's  eyes  a  certiHcate 
of  good  character.  Barbery  gets  a  splinter  into  his  foot  ;  Paul 
Cumberland  extracts  it,  and  dresses  the  wound,  and  attends  to 
it  till  it  is  well — a  sufficient  reason  for  a  monkey's  affection. 

Paul  Cumberland  presently  does  a  greater  service  for  the 
master  than  he  rondered  to  the  monkey.  Peter  Lamb  falls  ill — 
complaint,  colonial  fever.  Through  this  sickness,  which  in  its 
course  sucks  all  the  strength  out  of  Peter  Lamb,  and  leaves  him 
as  weak  as  a  child,  Paul  Cumberland  nurses  him  and  attends 
to  him  with  the  tenderness  of  a  woman. 

He  does  more  than  this  :  he  looks  after  the  crippled  sailor's 
golden  claim,  and  keeps  strict  account  of  every  ounce  of  gold 
obtained  therefrom.  So  that,  when  his  health  is  established, 
Peter  Lamb  finds  himself  a  richer  man  by  more  than  a  thousand 
pounds.  Strange  that,  dui'ing  the  many  weeks  the  old  sailor 
lay  helpless,  at  the  mercy  of  a  stranger,  through  whose  im- 
poverished hands  so  much  uncounted  wealth  passes,  wealth  some 
])ortion  at  least  of  which  he  could  have  filched  without  fear  of 
detection,  not  a  grain  of  gold  sticks  to  Paul  Cumberland's  fingers. 

There  is  a  time  in  the  lives  of  some  men  not  born  to  riches, 
and  who,  by  a  lucky  stroke,  begin  to  accumulate  money,  when 
the  fever  of  acquisition  is  so  strong  upon  them  that  every  con- 
sideration is  merged  into  the  one  absorbing  desire  of  getting 
more.  From  this  moral  fever  Peter  Lamb  is  suffering,  and  he 
deems  it  sufficient  reward  that  he  pays  Paul  Cumberland  the 
wao-es  he  asked,  and  makes  him  no  return  for  the  inestimable 
services  he  rendered  during  his  employer's  illness. 

The  claim  worked  out,  Peter  Lamb  bids  the  gold-diggings 
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fixrevvell,  and  Paul  Cumberland  is  once  more  adrift,  to  shake 
l)ands  with  bad  luck. 

These  incidents  furnished  the  material  for  Peter  Lamb's 
dreams  as  he  lay  sleeping:  in  his  garret  on  this  cold  December 
night.  He  awolie  with  the  image  of  Paul  Cumberland  in  his 
mind. 

"  It  was  Paul,  and  no  other,"  he  thought.  "  No  mistaking 
that  melancholy  voice  of  his.  I  was  a  fool  to  let  him  go  ;  I 
should  have  had  some  one  to  talk  to.  Then,  I  owe  him  some- 
tliing.  On  the  diggings  I  took  advantage  of  him  without 
intending  it.  A  mean  trick,  my  lad ;  you  deserve  to  be  well 
trounced  for  it.  Barbery's  got  more  gratitude  in  him  than  me. 
Spied  Paul  out  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  brought  him  to 
me,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Here's  a  man  you  didn't  behave  riglit 
by.'  Right  you  are,  Barber}^ ;  I  played  him  a  mean  trick,  and 
if  he'll  let  me,  PU  make  it  up  to  him." 

Many  a  time  since  he  and  Paul  Cumberland  parted  had  he 
reproached  himself  for  iiis  want  of  consideration  for  the  man's 
manifest  poverty.  It  was  only  when  Paul  was  out  of  sight 
that  the  full  sense  of  what  he  owed  him  made  itself  felt.  He 
recalled  how  tenderly  Paul  had  nursed  him  through  an  illness 
which  might  have  proved  fatal. 

"  Honest  as  the  sun,"  thought  Peter  Lamb.  "  Never  filched 
a  grain  of  gold,  when  he  might  have  had  the  lot.  Not  many 
men  in  the  world,  my  lad,  who  would  have  acted  as  Paul  did, 
when  he  might  have  quietly  dosed  me  into  my  grave,  and  helped 
himself  to  all  I  had.  Were  you  blind  at  the  time,  or  what? 
That  it  isn't  like  you,  take  you  altogether,  is  no  excuse.  There's 
a  time  for  doing  the  right  thing,  and  a  time  for  not  doing  it. 
Well,  I'll  make  it  up  to  him,  if  I  can.  If  I  knew  where  to  light 
upon  him,  I'd  get  up  'this  minute  and  go  to  him  ;  as  it  is,  I'll 
have  to  wait  till  he  comes  to  me.  What  did  he  keep  in  the  dark 
for  %  There  was  no  one  but  me  and  Barbery,  and  I  could  tell 
by  his  voice  that  he  wasn't  frightened  of  us.  I  remember  on  the 
diggings  he  was  always  a  bit  proud,  poor  as  he  was.  Perhajjs 
he's  as  poor  now,  and  is  ashamed  to  be  seen.  That  makes  it 
all  the  worse  for  me,  owing  him  what  I  do." 

In  the  midst  of  his  musings  he  fell  asleep  again,  and  dreamt 
again  of  Paul  Cumberland  nursing  him  day  and  night,  and  of 
his  letting  the  man  go  without  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
kindness.     He  was  an  early  riser  \  at  six  o'clock  he  rolled  out 
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of  bed,  and  smoked  liis  pipe  while  he  (h-essed.  Tlien  he  wont 
on  to  the  rouf  and  climbed  to  the  toj)  of  his  mast.  It  \\  as  very 
dark,  and  the  snow  was  still  falling.  The  dim  shadows  of  men 
going  to  their  work  and  to  the  early  markets  moved  like  ghosts 
through  the  silent  .streets.  Not  a  sound  reached  his  ears  ;  he 
seemed  to  be  gazing  on  a  dead  city,  peopled  by  spirits. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

from  nillip  raven  to  sir  william  wentworth. 

"  My  dear  Sir  William, 

"  If  only  as  a  proof  of  sympathy  (which,  as  I  have 
good  reason  to  know,  with  you  always  assumes  a  practical 
shape),  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  be  assured  that  you  take  so 
deep  an  interest  in  my  letters.  You  are  good  enough  to  say 
that  you  receive  with  confidence  the  pages  of  actual  life  I  am 
opening  to  you,  and  1  infer  therefrom  that  you  are  satisfied  that 
1  am  not  exaggerating  or  distorting  the  facts  which  present 
themselves  to  me. 

"  Although  I  believe  I  deserve  this  mark  of  confidence,  I  as- 
sure you  that  I  have  to  keep  strict  watch  over  my  feelings,  in 
order  that  they  shall  not  become  too  strong  for  my  judgment. 
To  this  end,  Richard  Freeman  is  a  great  help  to  me. 

"  '  Keep  cool,'  he  says  to  me  ;  '  don't  let  your  heart  i"un  away 
with  your  head.  Pity  the  unhappy  beings  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact  as  much  as  you  like,  but  if  you  cry  and  wring 
your  hands,  your  sympathy  may  run  away  with  your  common- 
sense,  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  judge  right  from  wrong.' 

"  An  admirable  schoolmaster  in  the  paths  I  am  treading,  and 
all  the  more  to  be  respected  and  admired  from  the  knowledge 
that,  while  he  gazes  around  with  stern,  determined  eyes,  his 
heart  is  beating  with  tenderest  compassion.  In  view  of  the  in- 
terest you  express  i)i  my  communications,  I  shall  endeavour, 
between  this  and  the  new  year,  to  snatch  an  hour  or  two  occa- 
sionally for  the  purpose  of  writing  to  you. 

"  There  is  much  that  I  could  say  which,  for  lack  of  time,  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  leave  unsaid,  and  it  will  be  in  my  power 
only  to  record  those  incidents  which  most  nearly  touch  me  and 
appeal  to  me.  Let  me  confess  to  you  that  in  these  last  few 
words  there  is  a  pregnant  suggestiveness  ;  my  heart  at  this 
moment  is  deeply  stirred  by  a  new  experience,  and  I  shall 
make  no  attempt  at  concealment,  despite  the  fact  that  I  am 
selfishly  interested  in  it. 
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"  It  is  with  many  people  a  belief  that  the  life  of  the  poor  is 
inouotouous  in  its  sameness,  and  presents  but  little  variety. 
It  is  an  erroneous  belief.  I  doubt  whctlier,  in  any  grade  of 
society,  human  passion  and  feeling  have  sucli  varied  play  as 
among  the  poor.  Unsatisfied  longings  and  desires,  the  daily 
struggles,  tlie  necessity  that  weighs  upon  them  to  make  every 
passing  hour  profitable  and  of  practical  utility,  the  alternate 
liope  and  despair,  caused  by  such  simple  and  natural  circum- 
stances as  changes  in  the  weather,  in  those  who  gain  their 
living  in  the  streets — a  thousand  matters  such  as  these  help  to 
jiroduce  tlie  most  startling  colours  and  contrasts.  If  you  seek 
the  truest  depiction  of  human  feeling,  unadulterated  by  affecta- 
tions, you  must  seek  it  amongst  the  poor. 

"  I  am  writing  on  Christmas  Eve.  In  an  hour  I  have  an  ap- 
pointment with  Freeman ;  until  then  the  time  is  my  own. 
Our  preparations  for  the  Christmas  dinner  to-morrow  are  com- 
pleted ;  we  shall  have  a  busy  day.  Our  principal  business  to- 
night is  to  leave  at  certain  places,  a  list  of  which  is  didv  pre- 
pared, meat,  bread,  potatoes,  tea,  and  sugar,  for  Christmas  din- 
ners for  those  to  whom  I  made  brief  reference  in  my  last  letter 
— the  poor  who  would  rather  starve  than  beg.  To  most  of 
these  the  food  will  be  a  surprise,  and  it  will  be  so  given  as  not 
to  wound  their  pride.  I  also  have  a  little  task  to  perform  on 
my  own  account,  mention  of  which  preludes  the  new  experience 
1  liave  already  incidentally  referred  to. 

"  It  commenced  in  an  ordinary  enough  way,  A  small 
gathering  of  people  in  Cheapside,  chiefly  of  the  respectable 
class,  surrounding  an  old  man  with  long  white  hair,  upon  whom 
a  policeman  had  laid  hands.  This  old  man  held  on  his  arm  an 
open  basket  containing  a  few  common  toys,  the  entire  value  of 
which  could  not  have  exceeded  sixpence.  A  gentleman  had 
accused  him  of  begging,  to  which  accusation  the  old  man  had 
not  replied  ;  in  a  petulant  moment,  which,  as  you  will  presently 
see,  caused  him  some  qualms  of  conscience,  the  gentleman  had 
given  the  toy-seller  into  custody, 

"  It  appeared  that  he  was  indeed  a  toy-seller,  and  no  be"-o-ar, 
and  a  working-man  in  the  crowd  spoke  to  the  policeman  to  this 
effect,  and  stated  that  the  old  man  was  neither  betjo-incr  nor 
soliciting  custom  for  his  penny  toys.  He  added  weight  to  his 
testimony  by  offering  to  give  his  name,  and  by  saying  that  he 
was  familiar  with  the  figure  of  the  toy-seller,  who  in  a    quiet 
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harmless  way  had  been  in  the  habit  for  years  of  walking  west- 
wai'd  to  dispose  of  his  humble  mercFiaudise. 

"  This  defence  inflamed  the  petulant  gentleman,  who,  seem- 
ing to  perceive  in  the  working-man  (perhaps  because  the  latter 
was  very  much  in  earnest)  an  enemy  to  his  class,  insisted  upon 
the  policeman  taking  the  old  man  at  once  before  the  magistrate. 
By  this  time  both  the  gentleman  and  the  working-man  had 
worked  themselves  into  an  imreasonable  state  of  antagonism 
towards  ea(!h  other,  and  were  ready  to  exchange  much  more 
uncharitable  sentiments  than  had  already  been  expressed.  As 
the  policeman  had  led  the  old  toy-seller  away,  the  working-man 
declared  his  intention  of  accompanying  them  to  the  magistrate's 
court,  and  giving  his  evidence  in  favour  of  the  accused,  adding 
that  although  he  could  not  afford  to  lose  an  hour,  he  would 
submit  to  the  loss  in  the  cause  of  justice. 

"  The  toy-seller  patiently  submitted  to  be  led  away  ;  he  made 
no  resistance,  he  uttered  no  word  :  and  I,  who  followed  the  in- 
terested parties  to  the  court,  saw  that  this  patient,  uncomplain- 
ing submission  was  having  its  effect  upon  the  gentleman,  who, 
beginning  to  cool  down,  already  regretted  that  he  had  allowecl 
his  passion  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  him.  Had  not  the 
workiug-man  formed  an  important  member  of  the  little  knot  of 
])eople  moving  towards  the  court,  and  had  he  not  continued  to 
dilate,  now  in  heated  terms,  upon  the  injustice  that  was  being- 
inflicted  upon  the  toy-seller,  '  because  he  happened  to  be  poor,' 
1  have  no  doubt  that  the  gentleman  would  have  withdrawn  his 
charge,  and  that  the  old  toy-seller  would  have  been  set  at 
liberty.  The  indignant  attitude  of  the  working-man  prevented 
this  wiser  and  more  charitable  course,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
were  all  inside  the  court,  in  which  such  impromptu  cases  as 
this  are  generally  dealt  with  off-hand. 

"  It  will  be  as  well  for  me  to  state  here  that  it  was  not  be- 
cause I  took  any  special  interest  in  this  particular  case,  of  the 
true  nature  of  which  I  was  indeed  ignorant,  coming  upon  the 
scene  late  as  I  did,  nor  because  I  had  any  evidence  to  give 
which  would  be  in  favour  of  the  toy-seller,  that  I  felt  myself 
impelled  to  see  the  issue  of  it.  The  simple  fact  is  that  I  was 
in  some  undefinable  way  most  compassionately  impressed  by 
the  face  of  the  old  man  ;  I  did  not  know  him,  I  had  never  to 
my  knowledge  seen  him  before  that  day,  and  yet  as  I  gazed 
upon  his  face  I  was  conscious  of  the  stirring  of  an  old  memory 
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winch  had  shinibered  for  years.  That  I  could  not  mentally 
trace  it  to  its  s(jurce  did  not  weaken  the  nnpression  ;  and  it  was 
this  strange  iniijression  that  led  me  to  the  court. 

"The  magistrate  upon  the  bench  was  Mr,  Pennyfold,  who 
sits  regularly  in  the  court,  and  adjudicates  upon  such-like  cases 
as  the  one  now  brought  before  him.  I  was  familiar  with  Mr. 
Tennyfold's  name,  and  had  indirectly  heard  that  he  was  a 
gentleman  who  took  great  interest  in  the  poorer  classes,  and 
who  assumed  to  be  an  authority  u[»()n  all  (picstions  aflfecting 
them.  The  opportunity,  therefore,  of  thus  accidentally  being 
able  to  see  how  he  would  dispose  of  this  case,  in  which  the 
otiendcr  was  a  poor  and  apparently  unoffending  person,  was  not 
unattractive  to  me. 

"  Upon  the  policeman  stating  that  it  was  a  begging  case,  the 
magistrate  looked  up  sharply,  and  cast  suspicious  eyes  upon 
the  old  toy-seller. 

"  '  What  name  does  the  man  give  1 '  asked  Mr.  Pennyfold. 

*'The  policeman  rei)lied  that  he  could  obtain  no  answer  from 
the  accused,  who  appeared  to  be  unconscious  of  the  (juestions 
put  to  him.  The  gentleman  upon  whose  information  the  charge 
was  laid  gave  his  evidence  reluctantly ;  he  was  evidently  an- 
noyed, as  I  was  myself,  at  the  magistrate's  inimical  attitude 
towards  the  accused,  and  the  case  of  begging,  according  to  his 
evidence,  was  by  no  means  clearly  made  out.  This  did  not 
seem  to  please  Mr.  Pennyfold,  and  when  the  working-man 
stepped  forward  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  accused,  Mr.  Penny- 
fold  was  particularly  sharp  with  him.  He  happened,  however, 
to  have  a  shrewd  witness  to  deal  with,  and  the  working-man, 
determined  not  to  injure  the  toy-seller,  kept  himself  cool,  and 
gave  his  evidence  clearly.  Nothing  could  be  weaker  than  the 
case  prcsentcil  to  the  magistrate,  and  I  fully  expected  that  the 
toy-seller  would  be  at  once  discharged ;  but,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, Mr.  Pennyfold  took  a  different  view.  These  cases,  he 
observed,  were  of  serious  importance  to  the  City,  and  should 
not  in  his  hands  be  lightly  passed  over.  They  struck  at  the 
very  foundations  of  society,  and  he  was  surprised  that  a  gentle- 
man who  had  had  the  courage  to  take  up  this  particular  case 
should  not  have  had  the  courage  to  pursue  it  unflinchingly  to 
its  natural  and  just  end. 

"  Here  the  gentleman  won  my  admiration  by  declaring  that, 
had  he  not  been  unfortunately  of  a  hot  and  quick  temper,  he 
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should  not  have  given  the  toy-seller  into  custody,  and  that 
after  all  he  might  have  been  mistaken  in  his  impression  that 
the  man  had  begged  of  him. 

"  Upon  tliis  Mr.  Penny  fold  became  very  eloquent.  He  had 
not,  he  said,  sat  upon  that  bench  for  years  for  nothing ;  he  had 
made  himself  perfectly  conversant  with  the  ways  and  doings  of 
itinerant  beggars  and  sham  hawkers,  and  he  was  not  to  be  de- 
terred from  the  proper  exercise  of  his  duty  by  the  thrusting 
forward  of  a  sudden  sentimental  benevolence.  The  case  was 
clear  enough  ;  the  accused  was  begging  in  the  public  streets, 
and  lie  fined  him  five  shillings  or  a  week's  imprisonment. 

"  I  have  described  this  incident  at  some  length  because  of 
the  impression  Mr.  Pennyfold's  sentiments  made  upon  me ;  and 
I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  such  men,  who  profess  them- 
selves to  be  friends  of  the  poorer  classes,  are  really  their 
enemies,  and  that  the  expressions  they  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
are  calculated  to  raise  bad  blood  between  class  and  class.  As 
for  the  knowledge  of  which  they  boast,  it  is  mere  pretension. 

"  The  toy-seller  had  no  money  to  pay  the  fine,  and  would 
have  been  locked  up  if  the  gentleman  who  had  accused  him  had 
not  paid  it  for  him.  Thereupon  we  all  left  the  court.  In  the 
street  the  incident  assumed  a  stranger  colouring.  The  gentle- 
man, laying  his  hand  upon  the  toy-seller's  arm,  said,  opening 
his  purse : 

"  '  I  believe  I  have  done  you  a  wrong.  Allow  me  to  atone 
for  it.' 

"  He  offered  the  toy-seller  a  silver  piece.  The  toy-seller 
looked  at  him  with  a  sweet  and  even  pathetic  expression,  and 
gently  put  aside  the  offered  charity.  It  was  a  very  simple 
action,  but  it  was  done  with  grace  and  dignity'';  and  this, 
coupled  with  the  toy-seller's  strange  silence  and  his  most 
evident  poverty,  and  also  with  tiie  patient  resignation  with 
Avhich  he  had  submitted  to  the  indignity  of  being  taken  into 
custody  in  the  public  streets,  deepened  the  impression  the  first 
sight  of  his  face  had  produced  upon  me, 

"  The  gentleman  was  pained  at  the  refusal,  and  tried  to  in- 
duce the  toy-seller  to  accept  the  money  ;  but  the  old  man 
gently  shook  his  head,  and  was  about  to  walk  away,  when  Mr. 
Penuyfold  made  his  appearance.  This  case  of  street-begging 
happened  to  be  the  last  which  was  brought  before  him,  and  the 
judicial  labours  of  the  day  were  concluded.     He  was  now  not  a 
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magistrate,  but  a  private  gentleinan  ;  such,  iurleed,  was  his 
own  unsolicited  statetueiit  as,  without  invitation,  he  attached 
himself  to  us. 

"  '  But,  off  the  bench  or  on  the  bench,'  he  said,  '  I  never 
allow  myself  to  lose  sight  of  my  duty,  and  my  duty  now  is  to 
protest  against  the  giving  of  indiscriminate  charity.'  He 
pointed'  to  the  open  purse  in  the  gentleman's  hand,  and  con- 
tinued :   '  If  there  is  one  evil  greater  than  another  in  this  land, 

which  would  be  the  happiest  in  the  world,  were  it  not  for ' 

"  His  words  were  cut  short  by  the  working-man,  who  finished 
tlie  sentence  for  him. 

"  'Were  it  not  for  beggars,  you  are  al)()ut  to  say.  IJut  wc 
are  told  that  the  poor  shall  always  be  with  us.' 

"  Mr.  Pennyfold  ignored  him,  and  said :  '  Would  be  the 
happiest  in  the  world  were  it  not  for  the  practice  of  giving  in- 
discriminate charity.  The  societies  that  exist  for  j)utting  it 
down,  the  lectures  that  are  given,  the  pamphlets  that  are 
written,  to  teach  peo]:)le  better,  are  really  thrown  away  upon 
those  who  ought  to  show  themselves  the  most  willing  to  be 
educated.  Only  such  as  I,  who  have  to  deal  daily  with  the  poor, 
know  the  extent  of  the  mischief  produced  by  the  practice. 
People  who  give  indiscriminate  charity  think  themselves  bene- 
volent;  they  are  simj)ly  weak-minded.  In  my  judgment  the 
practice  is  criminal,  and  I  would  deal  with  it  as  such.' 

"  Meanwhile,  as  I  have  said,  the  toy-seller  had  been  about  to 
walk  awcky ;  but  Mr.  Pennyfold,  when  he  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  had  motioned  to  a  policeman,  who,  understanding  him, 
had  arrested  the  old  man's  progress.  This  did  not  escape  the 
attention  of  the  working-man.  and  he  now  addressed  the  police- 
man : 

"  '  Why  do  you  detain  that  man  % ' 

"  '  Move  on,  then,'  said  the  policeman. 

"The  toy-seller  willingly  and  meekly  obe^'ed,  and  Mr.  Penny- 
fold  and  the  gentleman  also  departed  in  diflferent  directions. 

"  I  moved  away  with  the  vision  of  the  toj'-seller's  face  in  my 
mind.  Where  had  I  seen  it  ?  Of  whom  did  it  remind  me  1 
I  was  aroused  by  the  voice  of  the  working-man  saying,  *  Well, 
good-day,  sir.' 

"  '  Good-day,'  I  said. 

"' I  should  like  you  to  know,'  said  the  working-man,  'that 
the  poor  fellow  is  really  in  want.     Two  minutes  before  he  was 
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taken  into  custody  I  saw  him  pick  up  a  little  bit  of  crust,  about 
lialf  a  moutliful  I  should  say,  wipe  it  carefully  and  secretlj', 
and  as  secretly  eat  it.  Seeing  that,  there  was  no  need  for  me 
to  inquire  whether  he  was  hungry  or  not.' 

"  '  Do  you  know  anything  more  of  him  ? '  I  asked  :  '  where  he 
lives,  or  his  name  ? ' 

"'I  know  neither,'  replied  the  working-man.  'All  that  I 
can  tell  you  about  him  is  that  I  have  seen  him  a  dozen  times 
west  of  Temple  Bar,  with  a  basket  of  cheap  toys  on  his  arm, 
and  that  I  have  sometimes  seen  him  give  one  to  a  child  and  re- 
fuse payment.  I  have  heard  him  called  the  mad  toy-seller,  and 
mad,  in  a  harmless  way,  he  most  likely  is.' 

"  That  was  all  the  information  I  could  obtain  concerning  him ; 
but  tlic  adventure  was  not  to  end  there. 

"  On  that  same  night  I  saw  him  again.  On  this  occasion  he 
was  not  alone  ;  three  persons  accompanied  him.  One  was  a 
woman,  his  daughter  it  appeared  to  me  ;  the  other  two  were 
her  children,  as  I  also  supposed — a  young  man  and  a  young 
woman  of  about  the  same  age,  seventeen  or  eighteen.  The  young 
|)eople  walked  together  in  front;  the  mother  held  the  old  man's 
arm,  and  seemed  to  be  at  once  anxious  to  guide  and  to  be 
guided.  There  was  no  mistaking  their  position  in  life.  They 
were  very  poor,  and  in  the  mother's  face  was  an  expression  of 
strong  yet  meek  suffering.  Deeply  impressed  as  I  had  been  by 
the  bearing  and  conduct  of  the  old  toy-seller  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  day,  I  was  still  more  deeply  impressed  by  the  face  of  the 
woman  clinging  to  his  arm.  Peace  and  joy  were  not  there, 
but,  unless  I  greatly  err,  faith  and  resignation  were  truthfully 
depicted,  and  never  in  any  human  face  have  I  seen  such  im- 
mistakable  evidence  of  a  sweet  and  beautiful  nature.  I  seemed 
to  be  iri-esistibly  drawn  towards  her,  and  nothing  but  the  con- 
sciousness that  an  intrusion  on  the  part  of  a  stranger  would 
have  been  painful  to  her  prevented  me  from  addressing  her. 
Her  son  was  physically  weak  as  lierself,  and  I  judged  him  to  be 
in  ill  health.  The  young  girl  was  marvellously  like  her  mother, 
but  there  was  a  fresh  spring  beauty  in  her  eyes  which  happily 
poverty  and  suffering  had  not  yet  touched.  The  movements  of 
all  the  four  were  distinguished  by  a  grace  and  propriety  which 
lifted  them  above  the  people  among  whom  they  moved,  and 
with  whose  circumstances  they  were  on  a  level.  My  road  lay 
in  the  direction  they  were  taking,  and  I  followed  in  their  wake, 
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slackening  my  steps  to  observe  them,  less  out  of  curiosity  than 
compassion.  Presently  a  little  incident  occurred  which 
strangely  moved  me.  The  mother  suddenly  paused,  and  called 
to  her  daughter  in  a  low,  cheerful  tone.  The  name  she  uttered 
was  Philii)pa. 

"  The  girl  and  her  brother  tunied  at  once,  and  came  close  to 
her. 

"'You  won't  mind    walking    with    grandfather,  will  you  V 
said  the  mother  to  her  son.      'I  want  to  speak  to  I'liilippa.' 
•     "  'Come  along,  grandfather,'  said  the  young  man,  taking. the 
old  toy-seller's  arm,  and  the  two  men  walked  along  in  front. 

" '  Now,  Philip[)a,'  1  heard  the  motiier  say  to  her  girl,  '  I 
want  you  to  lead  me  as  you  did  the  other  night.  Walking  with 
my  eyes  closed  does  them  so  much  good,  and  they  really  ache 
a  little.  It  is  nothing  serious,  dear,  and  I  don't  wish  grand- 
father or  Raymond  to  know.' 

"  What  answer  the  young  and  beautiful  girl  called  Philippa 
made  to  this  singular  request  did  not  reach  my  ears,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  an  unworthy  thing  to  do  to  spy  upon  their  actions 
and  listen  to  their  conversation.  Therefore,  and  because  I  had 
to  turn  down  a  street  they  were  passing,  1  left  them,  but  not 
before  1  observed  the  mother,  with  her  eyes  closed,  clinging 
close  to  her  child  with  a  sweet  and  cheerful  submission.  '1  liey 
passed  out  of  my  sight,  but  not  out  of  my  mind.  Ever  since 
that  night  I  have  reijroached  mvself  that  I  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  sometliing  of  them.  They  were  in  poverty 
evidently,  and  I  might  be  able  to  help  them.  'J'he  wish  to  see  them 
again  grew  stronger  every  hour,  and  I  made  inquiries  of  persons 
who  would  be  likely  to  be  able  to  enlighten  me  as  to  their  story 
and  circumstances.  Until  this  afternoon  my  inquiries  have 
proved  unsuccessful,  but  at  length  1  have  learnt  something 
relating  to  them  which,  were  I  a  fatalist,  woidd  strengthen  my 
belief  in  that  doctrine.  ]\Iy  informant  was  not  able  to  give  me 
their  address,  but  he  said  they  could  not  live  far  off.  In  this 
labyrinth  of  narrow  streets  and  courts  it  is  possible  to  reside  for 
years  in  complete  seclusion  ;  your  nearest  neighbours  may  know 
nothing  of  you  if  you  choose  to  keep  your  affairs  to  yourself 
and  lead  a  quiet  life.  Such  a  life,  so  far  as  1  can  gather,  these 
four  persons  have  chosen  to  live  :  they  have  kept  themselves 
apart  from  their  fellows  and  have  no  friends.  It  is  all  the  more 
difficult,  therefore,  to  accurately  ascertain  their  actual  condition. 
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Their  relatioiisliii)  to  each  is  as  1  supposed.     The  old  man  is  the 
gi-andfather  of  Raymond  and  Phihjjpa,  and  their  mother,  whose 
face  of  sweetness  and  suffering  is  before  me   as  1  write,  is  his 
dauiihter-indaw,  the  widow  of  his  dead  son.     There  is  nothing 
strange  in  these  details,  but  what  has  startled  and  agitated  me 
is  their  name.     It  is  Earushaw.     The  moment  I  heard  it  I  knew 
what  it  was  that  first  attracted  me  towards   the  old  toy-seller. 
It  was  his   resemblance,  old  as  he  is,  to  one  whom  I  knew  and 
loved  in  my  youth.     It  is  just  possible  you  may  remember  the 
name  in  connection  Avith   certain   tragic   circumstances  which 
liai>pened  many  years  ago.     A  man  named  Michael  Featherstone 
w^as  found  dead  in  his  room,    and  was   supposed  to   have  been 
murdered.     The  newspapers  called  it  '  The  Tragedy  of  Feather- 
stone.'     After  the  lapse  of  a  few   weeks  the  body  of  a  drowned 
man  was  found  in  a  river  ;  this  man's  name  was  Warren  Earn- 
shaw,  and  it  was  vaguely  hinted  that  had  he  been  found  alive 
instead  of  dead,  the  mystery  which  shrouded  the  death  of  Michael 
Featherstone  might  have  been  cleared  up.     There  was  a  fear- 
ful sting  in  tiiese  dark  hints,  and  the  suspicion  they  threw  upon 
tlie  name  of  my  dead  friend  moved  me   to  deep  indignation  at 
the  time.     In  those  years,  dear  sir,  no  occasion  arose  for  me  to 
speak  to  you  of  my  friend  Warren  Earnshaw.     He  was  dead, 
and  probably  forgotten  by  all,  wdth  the  exception  of  myself  and 
the  relatives  who  were  left  to  mourn  for  him.     The  death  of 
Michael  Featherstone  was    also  forgotten.     Our   crowded    life 
supplies  newspaper  columns  with  multitudes  of  startling  incidents 
to  engross  the  passing  hour,  and  yesterday's  tragedies  are  lost 
sight'of  in  the  tragedies    of  to-day.     So   strong,   however,  aiid 
based  upon  such  firm  foundation,  were  the  feelings  of  friendship 
I  entertained  for  Warren  Earnshaw,  that  he  holds  his  place  in 
my  heart  now  as  in  years  gone  by.     If  it  were  possible  that  he 
could  be  guilty  of  crime,   my  judgment  of  (I  will  not  say  my 
faith  in)  human  nature  would  be  utterly  destroyed.     Loyalty  to 
his  memory  has  caused  me  to  determine  to  seek  out  those  of  his 
blood  of  whose  existence  I  have  become  accidentally  aware,  and 
to-night,  when  my  business  with  Richard  Freeman  is  concluded,  I 
shall  act  upon  the  slight  clue  I  have  gained,  and  endeavour  to 
discover  their  residence.     The  shadow  of  a  deep  and  undeserved 
sorrow  rests  upon  their  lives.     In  the  pathetic  sadness  of  the 
mother's  face  I  can  see  now  what  was  hidden  from  me  before  ;  and 
if  sheneeds  3  friendand  will  accept  mc,  I  shall  estcemit  a  privilege 
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to  prove  to  Warren  Earnshaw's  widow  and  children  that  I  am 
not  forgetful  of  the  synijjathy  and  encouragement  he  bestowed 
upon  nic  when  he  and  I  were  together  in  the  little  village  of 
Cobham. 

"  1  hear  Freeman's  step  upon  the  stairs,  and  I  must  not  keep 
him  waiting.  Good-nigiit,  dear  sir.  All  good  be  yours. 
Believe  me, 

"  Ever  yours  faithfully  and  gratefully, 

"riiiLip  Raven." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

BLIND. 

Two  days  before  this  letter  was  written,  Mary  awoke  early  in 
the  morning.  On  the  previous  afternoon  she  had  sent  Philippa 
to  the  firm  "for  which  she  worked,  with  two  pieces  of  lace  which 
she  had  with  difficulty  finished.  The  money  due  for  the  lace 
was  promised  to  her  landlord,  to  -whom  she  owed  two  weeks' 
rent.  Notwithstanding  the  years  she  had  lived  in  the  house, 
and  the  struggles  she  had  gone  through,  she  had  never  till  now- 
asked  for  a  week's  grace  in  her  rent  ;  and  now,  though  she  had 
paid  faithfully  and  regularly,  when  she  begged  for  a  little  delay 
the  small  grace  was  grudgingly  accorded,  and  the  landlord  had 
informed  her  that  if  she  fell  into  arrears  he  could  not  allow  her 
to  continue  to  live  in  the  house.  She  had  promised  to  pay  one 
week's  arrears  with  the  proceeds  of  the  work  she  had  in  liand, 
and  when  it  was  finished  she  sent  Philippa  to  deliver  the  lace 
and  to  obtain  payment  for  it.  Philippa  broughthome  the  money, 
which  Mary  immediately  gave  to  her  landlord.  Then  Philippa, 
with  a  sad  face,  delivered  a  message  which  the  foreman  had  sent 
to  her  mother.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  Mary  need  not  apply  for 
any  more  work  till  she  was  sent  for. 

"  Did  he  give  a  reason  for  it,  dear  1 "  asked  Mary,  with  a  calm 
face  and  a  sinking  heart. 

"No,  mother,"  replied  Philippa,  "but  he  grumbled  at  the 
work,  and  said  it  was  very  badly  done.  He  said  it  was  not 
worth  the  money  he  was  paying  for  it." 

Mary  sighed,  but  made  no  further  remark.  When  she  was 
in  bed  she  lay  awake  for  hours,  thinking  how  it  was  possible 
now  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  After  two  or  three  hours' 
unrefreshing  sleep  she  opened  her  eyes.  The  room  was  very 
dark,  but  she  remembered  that  she  had  some  clothes  to  mend, 
and,  without  disturbing  Philippa,  who  was  sleeping  peacefully, 
she  rose,  and  groped  for  the  box  of  matches.  She  struck  one, 
and  knew  that  it  was  alight,  more  from  the  evidence  of  her 
inward  than  her  outward  sense.     She  could  not  see  an  object  in 
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the  room.  Slio  put  her  finger  to  the  tlame,  to  assure  herself  ot" 
the  cruel  fact,  aiul  then,  blowing  it  out,  she  returned  to  bed. 
But  not  to  sleep.  She  waited  for  the  sun  to  rise  to  know  her 
doom.     Light  came,  but  not  to  her. 

riiili})pa  rose  softly  ;  she  believed  her  mother  to  be  asleep. 

"  Philippa  !  " 

"  Yes,  mother." 

"  I  should  like  to  lie  abed  for  another  hour.  I  have  not  had 
a  very  good  night." 

Phili|)pa  bent  over  her  mother  and  kissed  her. 

"  You  must  keep  in  bed,  and  have  a  long,  long  sleep.  I  will 
light  the  fire  and  get  breakfast  ready," 

"  Dear  child  !     It  is  a  bright  morning  is  it  not  ? " 

Philippa  stepped  to  the  window,  and  held  the  ciu-tain  aside. 

"  It  is  snowing  still,  mother,  but  it  is  very  bright  and 
sweet." 

"  Is  grandfather  awake  ]  " 

"  Yes,  I  hear  him  getting  up." 

"  And  Raymond  % " 

"  Yes,  he  is  getting  up  too." 

"  When  they  are  dressed,  ask  them  to  come  in  and  kiss  me. 
And,  Philippa,  I  should  like  you  to  go  out  with  grandfather  to- 
day, so  that  you  may  get  him  home  a  little  earlier  than  usual.  I 
feel  anxious  about  him  these  short  winter  days,  and  he  keeps 
out  too  late." 

"  Very  well,  mothei'." 

Raymond  and  the  old  man  came  to  her  bedside  and  kissed 
her,  and  then  she  turned  from  them  and  pretended  to  sleep. 
But  ever  and  again,  warily,  so  that  she  could  not  be  observed, 
she  opened  her  eyes.  She  could  see  nothing  before  her ;  the 
liglit  of  the  temporal  world  was  shut  out  from  her  for  ever. 
The  bolt  had  fallen. 

They  had  food  in  the  house  for  breakfast,  and  for  one  meal 
later  in  the  day,  and  in  her  purse  were  three  penny  pieces,  the 
whole  of  their  wealth.  At  ten  o'clock  Philippa  and  her  grand- 
father went  out  together,  and  then  Mary,  in  darkness,  rose,  and 
dressed  herself.  She  called  cheerfully  to  Raymond  that 
she  would  come  to  him  presently,  and  that  he  was  not  to  go 
away,  as  she  wished  to  speak  to  him.  She  not  only  succeeded 
in  dressing  herself  imaided,  but,  assisted  by  the  insight  which 
long  association  with  familiar  things  confers,  she  made  the  bed 
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and  tidied  up  the  room.  Then  she  groped  for  the  door  which 
led  her  to  the  outer  room,  and  opened  it.  She  was  not  aware 
that  Ivaj'mond's  e3'es  were  on  her,  as  she  stood  for  a  moment 
uncertain  of  her  footsteps.     He  sprang  to  her  side. 

"  Are  you  ill,  mother  ? " 

"  No,  llaymond.     Lead  me  to  a  chair." 

With  a  great  fear  in  his  heart  he  obeyed  her.  She  drew  his 
head  to  her  breast,  and  held  it  there.  Instinctively  conscious  that 
something  momentous  was  impending,  he  waited  for  her  to  speak, 

"  You  will  soon  be  eighteen  j'ears  of  age,  my  son." 

"Yes,  mother,  in  a  couple  of  months." 

"  Almost  a  man,  my  dear." 

"  Yes,  mother;  but  I  wish  I  was  stronger." 

"  You  will  grow  stronger,  deai',  and  then  you  will  be  able  to 
help  us  out  of  our  diificulties." 

"  If  I  could  only  set  work  to  do  !  "  he  sighed. 

"  it  is  not  the  will  that  is  wanting,  Raymond — I  know  that ; 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  w-e  are  tried  for  a  wise  jDurpose, 
though  it  be  hidden  from  us.  I  have  never  lost  hope  ;  1  do  not 
lose  it  even  now  that  a  great  misfortune  has  fallen  upon  me." 

"  Mother !  " 

"  Look  at  me,  my  dear." 

"  I  am  doing  so,  mother,"  he  said,  falteringly ;  "but  there  is 
a  look  in  your  eyes  that  frightens  me." 

"  You  must  not  be  frightened,"  she  said  caressingly,  as  though 
he  were  the  sufferer  and  she  the  consoler ;  "  we  have  need  of 
all  our  strength  ;  you  and  I  who  are  speaking  to  each  other  now 
in  love  and  confidence,  must  be  bi'ave  and  cheerful,  so  that  we 
may  spare  Philippa  and  grandfather  much  pain.  They  have 
no  one  else  to  look  to  but  us  :  we  must  be  sti'ong  for  their  sakes  ; 
and  you,  Raymond,  yoxi,  must  be  strong  for  mine." 

"  I  will  try,  mother." 

"  Changes  come  to  all  in  the  course  of  life,  dear,  and  misfortune 
overtakes  us  when  we  are  least  able  to  bear  it ;  but  if  we  are 
true  to  ourselves — if  we  do  our  best  to  help  ourselves — brighter 
days  are  almost  sure  to  shine  upon  us.  Before  every  human 
creature,  young  and  old,  lies  a  straight  path  of  duty  ;  it  is  never 
hidden  from  us  if  we  seek  earnestly  for  it.  It  is  a  great  joy  to 
me  to  know  that  you  will  tread  always  in  that  path,  and  that 
you  will  never  be  guilty  of  an  act  which  will  cause  sorrow  to 
those  -who  love  you.     It  is  really  so,  is  it  not,  Raymond  ] " 
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"  Yes,  uiotht-r." 

"  1  was  sure  of  it,  my  dear  son.  As  the  years  go  by  it  may 
bo  that  you  will  be  Philippa's  only  protector,  and  it  is  because 
you  are  almost  a  man  that  1  take  you  into  my  confidence,  and 
ask  you  to  help  me.  Look  at  me  closely  agaiu,  aud  try  to  dis- 
cover what  it  is  I  wish  you  to  know." 

-    It  was  not  ditlicult  to  discover.     With  a  sob  of  j)ity  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  her  sightless  eyes. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  she  said  gently  ;  "  I  am  blind." 

Then  she  went  on  to  tell  him  how  long  she  had  been  suttering, 
and  how  gradually  the  allliction  had  crept  upon  her,  until  all 
hope  of  cure  was  gone.  She  told  him  of  her  visits  to  the  hospital, 
of  the  kindness  of  the  doctor  to  lier,  and  of  the  iimocent  decep- 
tion she  had  practised  upon  Philijipa  wlien  she  asked  her 
daughter  to  lead  her  through  the  streets. 

**  And  you  were  blind  all  the  time,  mother,"  said  Raymond. 

"  Yes,  dear ;  but  it  would  not  have  made  me  well  to  let 
I'hilippa  into  my  secret." 

"  How  could  wt  have  been  so  blind,"  he  cried  in  self-reproach, 
"  as  not  to  see  your  suffering  ]    Oh,  mother,  mother  !  " 

"  Child,"  she  said  with  a  sweet  smile,  "  I  was  more  cunning 
than  you,  that  is  all ;  aud  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  spare  you  pain. 
And  after  all  you  could  do  me  no  good." 

Then  she  went  on  and  told  him  of  their  circumstances,  and 
of  the  absolute  necessity  that  lay  upon  her  to  provide  food  for 
the  home. 

"  But  how  can  yow  do  it,  mother  ?"  he  cried  in  the  same  self- 
reproachful  tone,  ''  now  that  you  cannot  see  % " 

"  It  may  be  a  blessing  to  me,"  she  said,  striving  to  speak  with 
calmness,  for  she  was  approaching  a  point  which  caused  her  to 
thrill  with  shame  ;  "  it  may  help  me  in  the  duty  that  lies  be- 
fore me.     Y'ou  cannot  get  work  yet — " 

"  No,  mother.  How  happy  I  should  be  if  some  one  would 
take  me  as  I  am,  and  give  me  eight  or  ten  shillings  a  week  !  1 
would  work  for  him  day  and  night."' 

"  In  a  week  or  two  you  may  be  stronger,  Raymond  ;  then  you 
can  go  out  again  and  try  to  obtain  a  situation.  But  it  is  the 
present,  my  dear,  that  we  have  to  provide  for  :  food  for  to- 
morrow and  for  this  Christmas  week." 

"  Christmas  !  "  he  exclaimed  bitterly. 

"  Hush,  dear,  hush  I  "  she  said,  laying  her  fingers  on  his  lips. 
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As  she  did  so,  tender  memories  of  the  past  stole  upon  her  when 
she  \ised  to  bring  peace  to  Warren's  suffering  heart.  "You  must 
not  speak  in  bitterness ;  wo  must  strive  all  the  harder  wlien 
the  battle  is  going  against  us." 

She  exacted  a  promise  of  secrecy  and  obedience  from  him, 
and  wisely  led  up  to  a  disclosure  of  her  plan.  It  made  liini 
blush  with  shame,  as  she  herself  had  done  ;  but  she  held  him  to 
his  promise,  and  thereafter  they  passed  the  morning  in  loving 
converse  and  communion.  The  lesson  of  humbleness  and  sub- 
mission she  instilled  into  him  was  in  its  truth  and  fidelity  so 
beautiful,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  good  in  one 
whom  she  had  influenced  from  infancy  by  the  example  of  her 
own  unselfish  life. 

In  the  evening  they  went  out  together,  leaving  Philippa  and 
grandfather  at  home.  Following  her  instructions,  he  led  her  to 
the  street  in  which  the  beggar-woman  used  to  stand  to  whom 
she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  penny  every  Saturday 
night. 

"  What  is  the  time,  Raymond  1"  she  asked. 

"  Eight  o'clock,  mother." 

"  Leave  me — I  am  quite  safe — and  come  for  me  when  you 
hear  the  clock  strike  ten.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  boy  !  What 
I  am  doing  is  right  in  the  eyes  of  God  ! " 

He  left  her,  with  awe  and  shame  in  his  heart,  and  she  stood, 
with  her  head  bowed  down  upon  her  breast,  waiting  for  man's 
charity. 
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from  ritilip  raven  to  sir  william  wentworth. 

"  My  dear  Sir  William, 

"The  strangest  events  have  occurred  since  I  last  ■wrote  to 
you  on  Christmas  Eve.  In  that  letter  I  told  you  that,  between 
then  and  the  new  year,  I  intended  to  snatch  an  hour  or  two 
occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  you  acquainted  with 
my  movements  and  ])rogress.  AVhcu  I  returned  home  upon 
that  niglit  the  plan  suggested  itself  to  me  of  throwing  into  a 
kind  of  diary  what  I  wished  to  set  down  ;  I  was  much  impressed 
by  certain  circumstances  which  promised  to  lead  to  eventful 
developments,  and  it  was  for  my  own  satisfaction  equally  as  for 
yours  that  I  determined  to  carry  out  the  suggestion.  1  send 
you  now  this  diary,  which  will  explain  itself  up  to  the 
present  date  ;  and  I  shall  briefly  say,  with  reference  to  the 
events  it  records,  that  it  almost  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had 
been  led  into  this  neighbourhood  by  destiny  ;  certainly  the 
past  few  days  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  pregnant  in  my 
life. 

'*'■  Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Sir  ^^'illiam, 

"Ever  faithfully  and  gratefully  j-ours, 

"  Philip  Raven." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

PHILIP  R-VVEN's  diary. 

' '  Christmas  Eve. 
"This  should  properly  be  dated  Christmas  Day  mstead  of 
Christmas  Eve,  for  it  is  past  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  am 
sitting  alone  in  my  little  rooni,  and  I  am  labouring  under  a 
strange  excitement  produced  by  the  adventures  wliich  liave 
befallen  me  since  I  went  out  with  Freeman  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
posted  my  letter  to  Sir  William.  Not  knowing  how  these 
adventures  may  end,  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  narrate  from  day 
to  day  what  has  transpired  in  connection  with  them.  The 
advantage  gained  by  this  course  is  that  small  important  details 
are  not  so  likely  to  be  missed  as  they  would  be  if  a  long  time 
were  allowed  to  elapse  before  they  were  recorded. 

"  My  business  with  Freeman  was  to  go  carefully  over  the 
arrangements  we  have  made  for  the  Free  Christmas  dinner  to 
morrow.  Everything  is  ready  and  in  order.  The  volunteers 
who  have  come  forward  to  look  after  the  kitchen  are  already 
there  at  work ;  it  is  very  good  of  them  to  give  up  their  Christ- 
mas Day  so  cheerfully. 

"  It  is  right  that  I  should  say  here  that  the  controlling  spirit 
of  this  movement  all  through  has  been  Richard  Freeman  ;  he 
is  a  born  administrator,  and  to  him  will  be  entirely  due  its 
successful  carrying  out.  He  takes  no  praise  to  himself,  nor  will 
he  listen  to  any.  He  goes  about  his  work  steadily  and  gravely, 
and  has  no  consideration  outside  it.  The  last  thing  he  and  I 
had  to  do  in  company  was  to  disti-ibute  the  food  we  had  pur- 
chased for  those  of  the  poor  who  had  no  Christmas  dinner  at 
home,  and  who  were  too  proud  to  beg.  It  was  all  cut  up  a.nd 
apportioned,  and  Freeman  had  an  admirable  list  drawn  out, 
which  enabled  us  to  perform  this  portion  of  our  task  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible.  We  travelled  round  in  a  cart ;  some- 
times Freeman  went  into  the  houses  with  the  food,  sometimes 
I.  We  found  our  mission  occasionally  attended  with  pain,  but 
we   carried   it  through  with  delicacy  and   consideration,   and 
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were  genuinely  i^jliid  wlien  the  last  portion  of  food  wiis  got  rid 
of.  1  will  not  !itteni[)t  here  to  describe  the  scenes  we  witnessed 
— it  would  kee])  nie  from  narrating  what  is  uppermost  in  my 
mind  ;  they  will  not,  however,  be  lost  sight  of,  and  in  the  newer 
pictures  they  presented  of  tlie  lives  of  the  poor  they  have 
supplied  me  with  material  for  future  work.  At  ten  o'clock 
Freeman  and  1  parted,  to  meet  again  early  in  the  morning  at 
tlie  rooms  in  wliich  the  free  dinner  is  to  be  given. 

"  Aly  special  business  now  was  to  follow  up  the  clue  I  had 
g{\iued  witli  respect  to  the  Earnshaws.  I  was  successful ;  they 
occupy  two  rooms  in  a  small  liouse,  in  whicii  they  luive  lived 
lor  a  great  many  years.  1  luiderstund  tluit  the  children  wore 
born  there.  The  particulars  I  gathered  in  the  neighbourhocxl 
relating  to  them  aro,  that  they  are  quiet,  humble  ])Cople,  tliat 
they  have  no  friends,  and  that  tiiey  keep  themselves  apart  from 
tliose  whose  worldly  circumstances  resemble  their  own..  As  to 
their  actual  circumstances—  that  is  to  say,  as  to  how  poor  they 
are — I  learnt  very  little,  so  reticent  have  tliey  V)een  with  resjtect 
to  their  condition.  Armed  with  tins  information,  I  ascended 
the  stairs  which  led  to  their  apartments,  and  knocked  at  the 
door.  It  was  opened  by  a  female  whose  face  I  could  not  see. 
The  passage  was  dark,  and  there  was  no  light  in  the  room.  I 
inquired  if  Mrs.  Earnshaw-  lived  there,  and  when  1  received  an 
answer  in  the  aflirmative  1  knew  that  it  was  the  young  girl, 
Philippa,  who  stood  before  me. 

"  '  Does  ^li's.  Earnshaw  live  here  ? '  I  asked. 

"  *  Yes,'  she  replied. 

" '  Who  is  there,  Philippa  ? '  called  a  voice  from  the  further 
end  of  the  dark  room. 

"  '  A  gentleman,  grandfather,'  she  said,  slightly  raising  her 
voice,  'asking  for  mother.' 

*'  'A  friend,'  I  added,  'who  wishes  her  well,  and  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  to  her.' 

"  '  Let  him  come  in,  then,  Philippa,'  said  the  grandfather ; 
'  we  haven't  so  many  friends  that  we  can  afford  to  send  one 
away.' 

*'  There  was  no  complaint  in  the  old  man's  tone ;  it  was  a 
simple  and  gentle  statement  of  a  fact  which  had  long  been 
resignedly  accepted.  The  young  girl  stepped  aside,  and  I 
entered  the  room.  As  I  did  so,  the  old  man  came  forward,  and 
I  dimly  recognised  the  form  of  the  toy-seller. 
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'"  You  will  excuse  our  receiving  you  in  the  dark,'  he  said, 
and  waited  for  me  to  proceed, 

"  He  had  no  need  to  tell  me  that  they  were  in  the  dark 
because  they  could  not  afford  a  candle ;  I  divined  that  easily 
enough.  The  absence  of  light  enabled  me  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion with  respect  to  him  and  his  grandchild.  There  is  some- 
thing distinctive  in  voice  which  visible  impressions  seldom 
destroy.  Siiiiply  to  hear  the  old  man  and  the  young  girl  speak 
was  a  sufficient  assurance  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  gentle- 
man and  a  lady ;  there  was  an  unmistakable  air  of  good-breed- 
ing in  their  tones. 

"  '-I  wished  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Earnshaw,'  I  said. 

"  '  My  daughter  is  out,'  said  the  old  man,  '  and  will  not  return 
till  late.  She  did  not  say,  Philippa,  did  she,  that  she  would  be 
home  earlier  than  she  was  last  night  ? ' 

"  '  No,  grandfather,'  said  the  young  girl. 

"  '  This  is  the  third  night  she  has  been  so  late,' continued  the 
old  man,  '  and  we  are  not  easy  in  our  minds  about  her,  especially 
as  we  know  that  a  great  misfortune  has  befallen  her.  1  cannot 
tell  you  how  deeply  it  has  distressed  us — and  she  bears  her 
trouble,  sir,  with  the  patience  of  an  angel.  Indeed,  indeed  she 
is  one  !  She  has  been  the  light  of  our  home  for  I  can't  count 
how  many  years.     Are  you  a  doctor,  sir  % ' 

"  '  No,'  I  rephed.  '  May  I,  who  have  none  but  a  friendly 
feeling  towards  her,  take  the  liberty  of  inquiring  the  nature  of 
this  misfortune  1 ' 

"  '  She  has  been  suffering  for  some  time  with  her  eyes,  and 
we  fear  that  she  is  blind.' 

"  '  Is  she  out  alone,  then  1 ' 

'"No;  our  boy  Kaymond  is  with  her.  We  never  question 
what  she  does,  knowing  for  so  many  years — though  it  does  not 
seem  so  long  to  me  as  it  does  to  her — that  she  has  always  been 
right  in  everything  she  has  undertaken.  Philippa  and  I  have 
the  best  reasons  for  knowing  that,  have  we  not,  my  dear  1  So, 
when  she  bids  us  not  ask  questions  we  obey  her.     Poor  Mary  !  ' 

"  '  It  is  a  bitterly  cold  night  for  her  to  be  out  in  her  con- 
dition,' I  observed. 

"  '  It  is  indeed,  sir,'  said  the  old  man,  '  but  we  have  implicit 
trust  in  her.  We  never  doubt  or  question  her  ;  she  has  borne 
the  burden  of  everything  from  the  day  we  lost  our  dear  Warren, 
and  when  she  declares  that  things  are  sure  to  come  right,  we 
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uro  satisfied  tliat  it  will  be  so.  My  dciir  Mury  is  not  only  the 
swootest  and  teudevest  woman — she  is  the  wisest  as  well.  I 
should  not  speak  to  you  so  openly,  sir,  if  you  had  not  introdueed 
yourself  as  a  friend.     Yet  we  do  not  know  your  name.' 

"  I  had  started  at  the  old  man's  mention  of  his  dead  son,  but 
it  seemed  to  open  a  road  for  more  intimate  communication,  and 
I  now  briefly  said,  '  My  name  is  I'hilip  Raven.' 

"  '  Phili])  Haven — IMiilip  Raven  ! '  repeated  the  old  man, 
raising  his  hand  to  his  head  ;  I  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
darkness,  and  I  could  dimly  discern  certain  movements.  '  It 
sounds  familiar  to  me.     Perhaps  you  remember  it,  Rhilippa] ' 

*' '  No,  grandfather.' 

"  '  It  may  be,'  I  said,  '  that  your  sou  Warren — ' 

"  '  My  dear  sou  AVarren,'  he  interposed.  '  My  dear,  dear  son 
AVarren  ! ' 

" '  It  may  be,"  I  continued,  '  that  when  he  was  with  you  he 
mentioned  my  name  to  you.' 

"  '  It  may  be  so,'  said  the  old  man  with  great  eagerness. 
'  You  must  have  known  him,  then.' 

"'Yes,'  I  said,  *  I  knew  him  when  I  was  quite  a  lad.  AVe 
were  not  long  acquainted,  but  I  grew  to  love  and  honour  him.' 

"  Involuntarily  Philippa  moved  a  little  closer  to  me,  and  1 
heard  a  sound  like  a  sob  from  the  old  man.  I  had  touched  the 
right  chord. 

"  '  Ah,  Philippa  !  '  said  the  old  nu\n,  '  if  our  dear  mother  were 
home,  how  glad  those  words  would  make  her  !  It  is  strange, 
sir,  but  Warren's  name  has  not  been  spoken  to  us  by  a  stranger 
for  many,  n^any  years.  Knowing  him,  it  is  natural  that  you 
should  love  and  honour  him,  as  we  who  knew  him  best  do  with 
all  our  hearts  and  souls.  But  there  were  some  who  were  not  so 
just  and  kind.  Is  it  really  so,  Pliilippa,  or  am  I  dreaming  % 
What  was  the  name  of  that  man  who  tortured  and  persecuted 
him —  what  was  his  name  ]  I  have  it — Featherstone — Michael 
Featherstone,  a  man  1  rescued  from  the  streets  when  he  was  a 
boy,  and  who  repaid  me  and  AYarren  with  the  basest  ingrati- 
tude. How  long  ago  was  it  ?  It  seems  but  vesterdav,  and  vet 
you  were  a  baby  at  the  time.  AA'hat  step  is  that  I  hear  on  the 
stairs  ? ' 

"  He  strode  to  the  door,  and  threw  it  open,  and  stood  upon 
the  threshold  listening  to  a  sound  which  reached  no  ears  but 
his.     Philippa  came  quite  close  to  me,  and  whispered  : 
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"  '  You  may  not  be  aware,  sir,  that  grandfather  sometimes 
wanders  in  liis  mind.  He  will  not  understand  anything  you 
sav  to  him  now.  He  is  coming  back  ;  do  not  s])eak  to  him  any 
more,  but  go  quietly  away.  If  you  don't  mind  waiting  a  feu- 
minutes  outside,  1  will  come  to  you  presently  when  he  is 
quieter.     Thank  you,  sir.' 

"  She  tlianked  me  because  I  had  pressed  her  hand  as  a  sign 
of  compliance  with  her  wish.  I  left  tlic  room,  and  closed  the 
door  behind  me,  and  presently  she  stepped  out  of  the  room  and 
stood  bj'  my  side. 

"  '  He  is  quieter  now,  sir  ;  he  is  as  gentle  as  a  child  when 
these  fits  come  upon  him.  Sometimes  he  does  not  speak  for 
days  together.     Is  it  true,  sir,  tiiat  you  knew  my  father  ? ' 

" '  Yes,'  I  said,  '  I  knew  him  over  twenty  years  ago  in  Cob- 
ham.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  your  mother  speak  of  the 
village.' 

"  'Yes,  sir,  but  not  lately  ;  we  have  had  so  many  things  to 
think  of.'  Her  voice  faltered,  and  I  understood  that  the  things 
she  refen'ed  to  were  troubles  which  pressed  sorely  upon  them. 
'  I  will  tell  my  mother  that  you  called.  Have  you  any  message 
to  leave  for  her  1 ' 

"  '  No,'  I  said,  '  except  that  I  will  call  soon  again,  and  hope 
then  to  be  able  to  say  a  few  words  to  her.  Say  that  it  is  by 
accident  I  heard  of  her  and  where  she  lived,  and  that  it  was 
out  of  the  loving  remembrance  I  bear  of  your  father  that  I  wish 
to  make  her  acquaintance,' 

"  '  She  will  not  be  able  to  see  you,  sir,'  said  the  young  girl, 
and  I  knew  from  her  tones  that  she  was  crying  ;  '  she  is  utterly 
blind,  and  though  she  tries  to  deceive  us,  and  has  deceived  us 
for  so  many  years,  we  fear  that  her  sight  is  entirely  gone.  It 
is  a  dreadful  grief,  sir,  and  we  suffer  almost  as  much  as  she 
does.  We  reproach  ourselves  for  not  seeing  what  was  coming, 
and  for  not  trying  to  lighten  her  work  for  her  ;  but  she  was  so 
sweet  and  f)atient  and  unselfish,  that  she  would  not  let  us  see. 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime.' 

"  '  What  she  did,'  I  said,  '  was  done  to  save  you  pain.' 

"  '  I  know  ;  but  that  should  not  have  kept  us  from  our  duty. 
Your  words  have  been  so  kind,  sir,  that  I  speak  to  you  as  a 
friend,  though  we  have  never  met  till  to-night.' 

"  '  You  may  trust  me,'  I  said,  much  moved  ;  '  it  is  my  earn- 
est desire  to  be  your  friend.' 
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"  '  It  seems  to  me,'  she  i)msued,  '  that  my  dear  mother  is 
j)uiiishiiig  me  by  keeping  me  out  of  her  contidence.  This  is  the 
third  night  she  has  been  away  from  us,  and  she  will  not  tell  us 
where  slie  goes  to,  nor  what  slie  is  doing.  If  you  will  not  mind 
my  saying  so,  I  appear  to  myself  to  have  quite  suddenly  awoke 
from  a  dream,  during  which  I  have  been  a  careless  child,  only 
too  glad  to  be  fed  and  clothed  and  petted  by  the  dearest 
mother  that  ever  lived.  Yes  ;  I  am  no  longer  a  child  ;  I  am 
a  won)an,  and  it  is  my  duty  now  to  take  the  load  from  my  dear 
mother,  and  work  for  her  as  she  has  done  for  me.  You  say  you 
come  as  a  friend.  Do  you  think  you  could  help  us  ?  And 
pray,  pray  do  not  think  me  bold  for  asking  so  openly  1  ' 

"'  Indeed,'  I  said,  'no  such  thought  is  in  my  mind.  You 
inspire  in  me  respect  and  esteem.  It  is  possible  I  may  be  able 
to  help  you.' 

"  '  It  nuist  be  in  one  way  only,'  she  said,  making  a  great 
effort  to  keep  back  her  tears  ;  '  it  must  not  be  by  offering  us 
money  ;  we  could  not  accept  it.  There  is  no  shame  in  being 
poor — we  cannot  help  it.  My  mother  was  a  lace-worker,  and 
could  do  the  most  beautiful  work,  and  so  has  been  able  to  earn 
sufficient  to  keep  our  home  together.  But  during  the  whole  of 
this  year  she  has  been  suffering  so  with  blindness  creeping  upon 
her — I  am  trying  not  to  cry,  sir  !  Do  have  patience  with  me 
for  a  little  while  ! ' 

"  '  I  beg  you  to  believe,'  I  said  earnestly,  '  that  I  am  animated 
only  by  syiupathy  and  respect  for  you  and  yours.  Do  not 
hurry  ;  my  time  is  my  own ;  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  to- 
night.' 

"  '  You  are  very  good,  sir  ;  your  visit  is  a  blessing.  While 
my  mother's  dear  eyes  were  gi'owing  weaker  and  weaker,  it  could 
not  be  but  that  her  work  did  not  continue  to  be  so  good  as  it 
was ;  and  her  em[)loycrs  complained  of  it,  and  gave  her  coarser 
work  to  do,  which  made  it  all  the  harder  for  her;  and  now  she 
cannot  do  any.  Night  after  night,  sir,  has  she  stopped  up, 
while  we  were  asleep,  toiling  for  us  ;  and  if  we  were  to  ask  her 
what  is  her  greatest  misfortune,  her  answer  would  be  that  she 
could  no  longer  slave  for  us  as  she  has  been  doing  so  long.  Her 
sorrow  is  not  for  herself ;  it  is  for  us.  Yes,  I  have  been 
dreaming,  and  it  is  only  now  I  can  see  what  I  ought  to  have 
seen  years  ago.  1  was  saying,  sir,  if  by  (iod's  blessing  j'ou  can 
help   us,   it  must  be  only  in   one   way.      I  have   a  brother, 
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Raymond  ;  he  is  my  age  ;  we  ai-e  twins.  He  was  in  a  situation, 
but  was  obliged  to  leave  it  in  consequence  of  illness.  He  is  still 
weak,  but  he  is  determined  to  get  strong,  so  that  he  may  work. 
You  might  be  able  to  obtain  a  situation  fur  him  ;  it  doesn't 
matter  how  humble  it  is,  and  how  poorly  paid  ;  he  vnll  do  his 
best  in  it,  and  will  strive  all  he  can  to  earn  his  money  and  make 
his  employer  like  him.  The  friend  who  would  help  him  to  a 
situation  would  never  repent  it — never  !  He  is  a  beautiful 
writer,  and  is  very  painstaking  and  respectful.  Kaymond  and 
I  have  been  talking  together  so  earnestly  about  it  1  And  then, 
sir,  if  it  was  not  asking  you  too  much,  you  might  give  me  a 
little  advice  which  would  assist  me  to  a  situation.  I  am  not 
clever,  but  I,  too,  would  strive  my  hardest  to  do  my  best.  I  am 
young,  and  strong,  and  willing.  What  more  can  I  sa}-,  sir — 
what  more  can  I  say  1 ' 

"What  more,  indeed  !  I  saw  her  in  the  dark  twining  her 
fingers  nervously  ;  I  saw  the  soul  of  this  pure,  inexperienced 
girl  suddenly  aroused  to  duty,  the  sweetest  of  all  duties,  being 
based  upon  love  in  its  loftiest  aspect. 

"  I  comforted  her ;  I  told  her  I  would  endeavour  to  further 
her  wishes  ;  I  promised  to  be  her  friend,  and  so,  almost  with  a 
blessing  on  her  lips,  I  left  her. 

"I  was  inexpressibly  moved;  the  story  revealed  had  so  much 
true  pathos  in  it  that  I  seemed  to  be  drawn  close  to  Philippa's 
suffering  soul.  Yes,  I  woulil  help  her  if  it  lay  in  my  power. 
In  the  sympathy  I  felt  for  her  there  was  a  subtle  touch  which 
filled  me  with  a  sense  of  delicious  unrest.  I  should  rather  speak 
in  the  present  than  the  past  tense ;  her  spirit  seems  to  be  with 
me  as  I  write  in  this  lonelv  room. 

"My  immediate  desire  was  to  be  of  some  practical  assistance 
to  her  without  delay.  The  fact  of  her  and  her  grandfather 
being  compelled  to  remain  at  home  without  a  candle  was  clearest 
evidence  of  their  poverty.  And  this  was  Christmas  Eve.  Ah 
me  ! 


"  I  could  not  offer  her  money  ;  it  would  be  a  form  of  charity 
which,  poor  as  they  were,  would  have  inflicted  torture  ujion  her. 
Indeed,  I  felt  that  any  open  offer  of  charity  would  be  refused. 
How,  then,  could  I  be  of  service  to  her  and  hers  ] 

"  I  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  doorstep.  The  weather  was 
bleak,  and  piercingly  cold,  indeed.  My  thoughts  travelled  to 
the  blind  mother.     What  was  she  doing  at  that  moment? 
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"  A  man,  ubout  to  pass  into  the  house,  paused  and  looked  at 
nie.  There  was  a  kind  of  authority  in  his  look  which  led  me  to 
tlie  belief  that  he  was  the  laiuUunl,  and  also  <^ave  me  a  certain 
inspiration.      I  addressed  him. 

"  '  You  are  the  landlord  of  this  house  ? ' 

"  '  Yes.' 

•' '  A  family  of  the  name  of  Earnshaw  live  here  ? ' 

"  '  Yes  ;  but  they  won't  live  here  much  longer  unless  they 
pay  up.' 

"  1  jtunped  at  the  conchuion. 

"  '  They  are  in  arrears  with  their  rent  \ ' 

"  '  Yes ;  and  if  they  don't  settle  to-night,  out  they  go.' 

"  '  Suppose  some  person  paid  it  for  them  I ' 

"  '  Suppose  pigs  could  Hy,'  he  said,  witli  a  laugh. 

'"  That  is  not  the  ([uestion.     What  you  want  is  your  rent.' 

"  *  And  what  1  must  have.' 

"  '  I  think  we  can  arrange  that,'  I  said,  '  if  you  will  give  me 
your  attention.' 

"  Briefly  I  came  to  an  understanding  with  him.  It  appeared 
that  he  had  informed  Mrs.  Earnshaw.  if  the  arrears  of  rent — 
amounting  to  a  very  few  shillings — were  not  paid  on  this  night, 
that  he  would  put  a  broker  in  ;  which  meant  neither  more  nor 
less  than  ruin  to  them  I  The  bargain  I  made  with  him  was 
this.  He  was  to  wait  for  Mrs.  Earnshaw  at  her  street  door,  and 
when  she  came  home  he  was  voluntarily  to  inform  her  that  he 
had  no  serious  intention  of  turning  her  out  of  the  house,  and 
that  in  consideration  of  her  having  lived  so  long  in  his  house, 
and  paid  so  faithfully,  he  would  not  trouble  her  for  the  rent  for 
two  or  three  weeks.  There  was  still  something  more  ;  he  was 
to  say  to  her  that,  having  had  a  couple  of  geese  presented  to 
him,  and  having  already  provided  his  own  Christmas  dinner, 
perhaps  she  would  not  mind  accepting  one  for  hers,  if  she  had 
not  already  provided.  She  had  been  his  tenant  for  some  twenty 
years,  and  such  a  compliment  from  her  landlord  would  doubt- 
less be  accepted  with  small  misgivings  as  to  its  being  in  any 
way  a  charity.  The  opportunity  of  exercising  this  vicarious 
benevolence  tickled  the  landlord,  and  he  engaged  to  carry  out 
my  wishes.  Of  course  I  made  it  worth  his  while,  and  paid  him 
for  his  services.  Then  I  went  my  wa}",  easier  in  my  mind  as 
to  the  immediate  Avelfare  of  the  family  which  had  so  deejily 
interested  me. 
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"  There  was  a  mystery  in  Mrs.  Earnshaw  having  been  secretly 
absent  from  lier  father  and  child  for  three  successive  nights, 
which  I  was  desirous  to  solve.  I  knew  no  road  to  its  solution, 
and  sliould  not  have  arrived  at  it  had  I  not  been  favoured  by 
fortmie. 

"  On  the  night,  the  only  night,  I  had  seen  Mrs.  Earnshaw  T 
had  taken  observance  of  her,  and  I  was  satisfied  I  should  know 
her  again  if  I  saw  her.  I  looked  anxiously  about  the  crowded 
streets  as  I  walked  along,  but  did  not  meet  her.  In  these 
neighboiu-hoods  Christmas  Eve  is  a  market  night,  and  the 
traffic  of  buying  and  selling  is  carried  on  till  past  midnight. 
Those  who  have  not  made  acquaintance  with  such  scenes  would 
be  confused  and  amazed  to  find  themselves  suddenly  among 
them  ;  but  they  would  require  a  special  experience  to  be  able 
to  I'cad  them  ai"i<);ht.  I  had  almost  given  up  my  unreasoning- 
search  for  Mrs.  Earnshaw,  and  was  about  to  retrace  my  steps 
liomeward,  when  without  any  effort  on  my  part  the  myster}- 
was  solved. 

"  It  was  within  ten  minutes  of  midnight.  The  narrow  street 
I  was  in  was  not  so  crowded  as  many  I  had  passed  through. 
Some  of  the  costermongers  had  sold  out,  and  were  trundling 
their  barrows  away  ;  the  busiest  hours  were  over  for  the  shop- 
keepers, and  they  were  thinking  of  shutting  up  shop.  There 
were  still  some  familiar  figures  in  the  road,  close  to  the  kerb, 
and  among  them  a  beggar  woman  whose  attitude  attracted  me 
by  its  pathos.  Her  head  was  bent,  her  hands  were  folded  one 
over  the  other,  her  form  seemed  to  be  shrinking  within  itself. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  give  to  everyone.  I  passed  the  woman 
with  a  siorh. 

"But  the  pathos  of  the  figure  had  sunk  into  my  heart,  and 
a  voice  within  me  seemed  to  ask,  '  Are  you  a  Christian  man  % ' 

"  I  turned  back  instantly,  and  slipped  some  coppers  into  the 
woman's  hand.  Her  fingers  closed  upon  them,  but  not  as 
greedily  as  is  the  usual  habit  of  beggars,  and  to  my  surprise  the 
woman  did  not  raise  her  head  to  thank  me.  She  mm-mured 
something  which  xuidoubtedly  expressed  thanks,  but  her  face 
was  still  hidden  from  me.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  im- 
mediately have  pursued  my  road  homewards,  or  whether  I 
should  have  stopped  awhile  to  observe  the  woman.  My  move- 
ments, however,  at  that  moment  were  guided  by  the  movements 
of  two  men,  one  of  wIkjiu  I  knew,  Raymond  Earnshaw.     It  was, 
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indeed,  nu  utlier  than  he,  and  the  l)C;rgar  woman  was  his 
mother.  Tlien  1  divined  why  it  was  that  tliis  lonf^-sntieriny 
woman  had  kept  her  pitiful  mission  Irom  the  knowledge  of  her 
dauLililor  Piiilippa,  wlioin  I  had  left  witliin  the  hour.  I  was 
profoundly  agitated  l)y  the  discovery. 

"  ^^'hat  other  course  was  open  to  her?  Could  I  condemn 
licr  ]  No.  She  inspired  me  not  only  with  pity  but  with  re- 
verence. 

"  As  Raymond  approached  his  mother  I  saw  that  his  face  was 
very  white,  and  that  his  limbs  were  trembling  from  weakness. 
He  put  his  hand  upon  hers,  and  I  heard  her  utter  his  name. 
Then,  guided  by  him,  she  walked  slowly  away. 

"  Up  to  this  moment  I  had  not  obsei'ved  the  second  man,  but 
he  now  forced  himself  npon  my  attention  by  slowly  following 
the  mother  and  her  son,  as  I  myself  was  doing.  It  .seemed  that 
he  had  only  just  arrived  ;  w-hy,  then,  should  he  follow  the  sad 
figures  that  were  walking  before  us  % 

"  Mrs.  Earnshaw  kept  her  head  low  down  till  she  and 
Raymond  reached  another  street ;  then  she  raised  it,  and  I  saw 
her  face.  It  was,  of  course,  at  the  same  time  revealed  to  the 
second  man,  who  was  walking  almost  by  my  side.  A  groan 
escaped  from  him,  and  there  was  in  the  sound  a  note  of  such  ex- 
quisite anguish  that  I  should  have  turned  to  him  had  not 
Raymond  reeled  from  sheer  physical  weakness.  I  sprang  for- 
ward, and  caught  him.  Thus  .\lrs.  Karnshaw  was  lelt  standing 
by  herself. 

"  '  Raymond,  Raymond  ! '  she  cried  helplessly,  not  knowing 
what  had  occurred. 

"  '^IMie  lad,  clinging  to  me,  was  unable  to  help  his  mother  ; 
her  hands  wandered  feebly  about,  and  were  seized  by  the 
stranger,  who  said,  in  a  low  hoarse  voice  : 

"  '  Do  not  be  frightened.  Your  son  is  here  ' — and  as  he 
spoke  he  plucked  Raymond  from  me,  and  passed  his  arm  round 
the  lad's  waist — '  and  I  will  conduct  you  both  home.' 

"  '  Speak  to  me,  Raymond  ! '  cried  Mrs.  Earnshaw. 

"  '  I  am  here,  mother.  This  gentleman  is  kind  enough  to 
offer  to  see  us  home.' 

"'Are  you  ill,  Raymond ?' asked  the  mothei',  in  a  voice  of 
deep  anxiety. 

" '  A  sudden  faintuess  came  upon  me,  mother  ;  I  shall  be 
better  presently.' 
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"  '  Come  to  my  side,  deiir  boy,'  said  Mrs.  Karnshaw. 

"  The  stranger  guided  the  lad  to  his  mother's  side. 

"  '  I  can  sn{)[)ort  you,  Raymond,'  she  said,  with  a  sadly  sweet 
smile,  and  tlien,  to  the  stranger,  '  If  you  have  time,  sir,  I  sliall 
be  tliankful  if  you  will  see  me  to  my  door.     I  am  blind.' 

"  Although  described  by  Raymond  as  a  gentleman,  the 
stranger  was  very  commonly  and  poorly  attired.  An  old  wide- 
awake liat,  drawn  over  his  eyes,  prevented  me  from  seeing  his 
face ;  I  could  only  see  some  straggling  hair,  which  was  iron- 
grey.  Determined  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  group,  I  followed  the 
three  figures.  They  walked  very  slowly,  and  the  stranger 
guided  their  steps  with  great  care  and  tenderness.  On  their 
road  the  Christmas  bells  rang  out,  and  they  paused  to  listen; 
and  then  I  observed  that  the  stranger  was  trembling  violently. 
Presently  they  resumed  their  way,  and  in  a  little  while  they 
reached  the  house  in  which  the  Earnshaws  lived.  It  was  a 
satisfaction  to  me  to  perceive  the  landlord  waiting  for  Mrs. 
Earnshaw.     He  was  keeping  faith  with  me. 

" '  Good-night,'  said  Mrs.  Earnshaw  to  the  stranger,  holding 
out  her  hand.     '  I  can  but  thank  you,  sir.' 

"  The  stranger  took  her  hand,  and  bent  over  it ;  at  the  same 
time  he  held  Raymond's  hand  in  his. 

"  '  Good-night,  sir,'  again  said  Mrs.  Earnshaw. 

" '  Good-night,'  the  stranger  said,  in  a  singularly  hoarse 
voice,  '  and  God  watch  over  you  ! ' 

"  They  passed  into  the  house,  and  were  lost  to  sight.  And 
then  the  man  walked  away  with  uncertain  steps.  He  had  not 
walked  far  when  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  hiding  his  face  in 
his  hands,  burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of  tears." 
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"  The  sight  of  this  man's  grief  strangely  impressed  mc.  That 
he  was  a  stranger  to  Mrs.  Earnshaw  and  her  son,  and  tliat 
neither  of  tlieni  liad  any  recognition  of  him,  had  been  plainly 
evident  to  me  ;  and  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  improbaltle 
that  the  casual  knowledge  he  had,  within  the  last  few  miuntes, 
gained  of  their  poverty  shovdd  have  produced  within  him  the 
agony  of  dispair — by  no  other  words  can  I  convey  an  idea  ol  tiie 
emotion  he  displayed — of  which  I  was  an  involuntary  witness. 
There  was  nothing  unusual  in  their  poor  condition  ;  persons 
who  frequent  the  humble  thoroughfares  in  which  I  am  residing 
cannot  avoid  contact  and  familiarity  with  the  acutest  forms  of 
distress;  there  must  have  been,  then,  some  bidden  reason  for 
so  violent  and  poignant  a  manifestation  of  sympathy. 

"I  have  already  said  that  the  man's  clothes  and  appearance 
proclaimed  him  to  belong  to  the  humbler  classes,  but  it  was  not 
this  which  moved  me.  It  was  that  his  figure  shaken  by  sobs, 
seemed  to  add  a  deeper  loneliness  to  the  loneliness  of  the  night  ; 
it  was  tliat  in  the  sounds  that  reached  my  eai*s  there  rung  a 
note  of  such  gennine  suffering  for  the  suffering  of  the  poor  blind 
woman  that  it  was  not  possible  to  doubt  the  man's  sincerity. 

"1  approached  him,  and  gently  laid  my  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  '  Can  I  help  you  1 '  I  asked. 

"  He  quivered  at  my  touch,  made  an  effort  to  recover  him- 
self, and  shrank  from  me  as  though  he  feared  I  intended  him 
injury. 

"  '  I  mean  you  no  harm,'  I  said  ;  '  if  I  can  help  you  I  shall  be 
glad  to  do  so.' 

"  '  Ay,'  he  said  bitterly,  '  I  ought  to  believe  you  ;  the  world 
is  so  full  of  kindness  ! ' 

"  The  voice  in  which  he  spoke  to  me  was  not  the  same  as 
that  I  had  heard  when  he  spoke  to  Mrs.  Earnshaw.  Then  it 
was  hoarse  and  harsh,  now  it  was  low  and  clear. 

"  I  myself  was  in  an  excited  mood,  and  therefore  prone  to  in- 
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vest  trifles  with  significance  ;  but  my  mood  was  also  one  which 
sharpened  my  observant  sense,  and  if  I  placed  an  important 
construction  upon  apparently  ti'ivial  details  I  felt  convinced 
that  tliere  must  be  a  reasonable  foundation  for  so  doing, 

"  '  Truly,'  I  said  '  there  is  much  unkindness  in  the  world,  and 
circumstances  arc  hard  for  many ;  but  I  doubt  whether  charity 
and  benevolence  have  quite  died  out  of  the  land.  I  know  from 
my  own  experience  that  full  hands  are  stretched  forth,  ready  to 
give.' 

"  He  regarded  me  with  closer  attention,  and  said  in  a  tone  of 
surprise  : 

"  '  You  cannot  be  a  working  man.' 

"  '  I  am  not,'  I  replied,  '  in  your  sense  of  the  term.  I  am  re- 
siding in  this  neighbourhood  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  mission  in 
which  I  am  engaged.' 

"  '  Yon  are  familiar,  then,'  he  said  quickly,  '  with  those  who 
reside  hereabout.' 

"  '  With  many,'  I  said. 

"  He  paused  a  few  moments  before  he  spoke  again. 

'•'  '  That  hapless  woman,'  he  said,  and  his  voice  grew  husky, 
'  and  her  son  whom  I  assisted  to  yonder  house — are  you 
acquainted  with  them  % ' 

"  '  I  know  of  them,'  I  replied,  '  in  a  slight  way.  It  is  only 
lately  that  I  have  come  into  communication  with  them.' 

" '  Would  you  mind,'  he  asked,  '  mentioning  their  name  to 
mer 

"  '  Pardon  me,'  I  said  :  '  you  and  I  are  strangers  to  each  other, 
and  I  would  not  for  the  world  any  harm  should  happen  to  that 
■suftering  woman  through  an}-  indiscretion  of  mine.  Assure  me 
that  you  intend  them  no  wrong  or  hurt,  and  I  will  give  any 
information  you  desire.' 

"  '  Intend  them  wrong  ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  I  !  Look  into  my 
fcice,  and  tell  me  if  you  see  there  any  signs  but  those  of  grief 
and  overwhelming  despair.' 

"  I  obeyed  him,  and  I  saw  in  his  face  the  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  a  heart  torn  by  anguish  ;  and  as  I  gazed  there  seemed 
to  rise  from  the  past  the  ghost  of  a  dear  and  dead  memorial. 
I  passed  my  hands  across  my  eyes  to  dispel  the  illusion. 

"  '  Their  name  is  Earnshaw,'  I  said. 

"  '  Do  they  live  alone  1 '  he  asked,  speaking  very  slowly,  '  the 
mother  and  her  son  1 ' 
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"  *  No,'  r  roi)lie(l  ;  '  there  is  a  dauylitcr,  whom  I  liave  seen  to- 
night.' 

"  '  \Vhoin  you  have  seen  to-night  ! '  he  echoed  ;  sobs  choked 
his  voice  as  he  spoke.     '  Do  I  dream,  or  is  her  name  Philippa  % ' 
"  '  Her  name  is  I'hilippa,'  I  said. 

"  He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  when  he  removed 
them,  said  : 

"  '  I  can  offer  younocxplanation  of  my  conduct.  Look  upon  me 
as  a  man  upon  whom  has  stolen  the  spirit  of  a  past  charged 
with  exquisite  joy  and  still  more  exquisite  pain.  And  as  you 
are  a  gentleman,  1  implore  you,  when  I  leave  you  to-night,  not 
to  make  common  talk  of  our  meeting.  Mrs.  Karnshaw  is  a 
widow  1 ' 

"'Yes;  she  lost  her  husband  many  years  ago.  AVould  it 
interest  you  to  know  that  in  my  younger  days  1  was  that  hus- 
band's friend  ? ' 

"  Heaven  knows  what  it  was  that  impelled  me  to  bestow  this 
confidence  ui)on  him,  except  that  I  felt  that  before  me  stood  no 
common  man,  despite  his  rags,  and  that  it  might  lead  to  good. 

"  '  He  had  not  so  many  iriends,'  said  the  man,  retreating  a 
step  or  two,  '  that  he  coidd  forget  the  name  of  one.  Who  are  you  ? ' 

"  '  My  name  is  Philip  l\avon.' 

"  He  uttered  a  cry  as  though  a  bullet  had  struck  him,  a  cry 
that  was  almost  a  confirmation  of  a  suspicion  which  had  crossed 
me,  and  which  was  so  wild  in  its  possibilities  that  it  seemed  fit 
only  for  a.  madman's  brain.  I  will  not  mention  that  suspicion 
now  ;  some  stronger  confirmation  is  required  before  I  am  justi- 
fied in  letting  it  escape  from  me. 

"'  Warren  Earnsliaw  was  my  dear  friend,'  I  said,  for  the  man 
did  not  speak.  '  In  my  little  village  of  Cobham  he  conversed 
with  me  during  my  boyhood  as  no  other  human  being  had  ever 
spoken  ;  he  encouraged  me  in  my  dreams  of  the  future.  I  loved 
him,  and  told  him  so,  and  often,  in  thinking  of  him,  have  I  dwelt 
with  tenderness  upon  his  memory.' 

"  '  Is  it  not  true,'  asked  the  man,  '  that  a  stain  rests  upon 
his  name  'i ' 

"  '  Man's  judgment  is  too  often  at  fault,'  I  replied.  '  In  my 
mind  no  stain  rests  upon  Wai'ren  Earnshaw.  Scarcely  an  hour 
since  I  told  his  daughter  how  I  loved  and  honoured  him.' 

"  '  If  the  dead  could  hear,'  said  the  man  solemnly,  '  your 
words  would  conve}*  the  sweetest  comfort.     They  are  such  as 
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ail  angel  would  speak  on  this  holy  Christmas  night.  I  hope' — 
and  here  he  hesitated — '  that  you  were  satisfied,  during  those  old 
days  you  have  recalled,  that  tlie  friend  you  loved  loved  you.' 

"  '  1  never  needed  a  later  assurance,'  1  said.  '  I  knew  it  then.. 
and  have  known  it  ever  since.' 

"  '  God  bless  you,  Philip  Raven  ! '  he  said. 

"  '  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  is  faithful.  He  holds  his 
honoured  place  in  the  hearts  of  father,  Avife,  and  children.' 

"  '  Of  father  ! '  he  cried.     '  Does  his  father  live  % ' 

"  '  He  lives  in  wonderful  health  for  one  so  old.' 

"'  Have  I  not  heard  that  his  mind  used  to  wander?' 

"  '  It  wanders  still,  at  times,  his  grand-daughter  informed  me. 
He,  also,  spoke  of  his  son  to-night,  in  a  voice  of  love  which 
could  not  be  mistaken.  The  ties  of  affection  which  bind  tlie 
little  family  together  are  very  strong.' 

"  '  I  thank  you,  I  thank  you,'  murmured  the  man  ;  '  humanly 
speaking,  you  may  never  know  what  cause  I  have  for  gratitude 
towards  you.  You  may  be  able  to  render  me  still  another  ser- 
vice. You  are  acquainted  with  the  people  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. A  couple  of  nights  ago  I  met  a  friend  from  abroad,  who 
gave  me  his  address.  I  lost  it,  and  cannot  bring  it  to  mind. 
Perhaps  you  can  put  me  on  his  track  ;  he  has  about  him  marked 
peculiai'ities,  by  which  you  may  recognise  him,  if  you  have  ever 
come  across  him.  He  is  a  sailor,  with  a  wooden  leg,  and  has  a 
monkey  for  companion.' 

"  '  I  know  him,'  I  said  ;  '  he  lives  in  a  street  hard  by,  and  I 
will  take  you  to  his  lodgings,  if  you  like.  It  is  on  my  way 
home.  But  perhaps  you  would  prefer  to  go  to  him  in  the 
morning  ;  it  is  too  late  an  hour  to  visit  a  friend,  and  you  are 
doubtless  anxious  yourself  to  get  home.' 

"  He  cast  a  desolate  look  around,  the  desolate  look  of  a  man 
whose  house  was  the  cold  streets,  whose  roof  was  the  sky.  It 
was  a  look  more  eloquent  than  words.  '  I  must  see  my  friend 
to-night,'  he  said. 

"  We  walked  to  the  street,  and  I  left  him  at  the  door  of  the 
house  in  which  the  old  sailor  lodged.  This  old  man  is  somewhat 
of  a  notability,  by  reason  of  certain  eccentricities  of  character 
which  distinguish  him.  His  name  is  Peter  Lamb.  Richard 
Freeman  thinks  well  of  him. 

"  '  The  street  door  is  closed,'  I  said  ;  '  how  will  you  get  in  ] ' 

'• '  I  will  manage,'  he  replied  ;  '  there  is  a  light  in  the  window 
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ou  the  titst  floor.  Do  not  pry  t(J0  closely  into  my  movements, 
I  beg  of  you.' 

"  '  Shiill  I  not  see  you  again  ] '  I  said. 

"  *  I  was  about  to  ask  if  you  would  object  to  tell  me  where 
you  live.  I  may  or  may  not  come  to  you  ;  I  promise  nothing  ; 
1  know  nothing ;  1  am  groping  in  the  dark,  and  Ht-avcn  aloue 
knows  what  is  in  store  for  me.  (Jocjd-night,  I'hilip  Kaven ;  you 
have  brought  comfort  to  a  wretched  man.' 

"  '  At  least,'  I  urged,  '  tell  me  your  name  before  I  go.' 

"  '  My  name,'  he  said,  in  a  faltering  voice,  *  is  Paul  Cumber- 
land.' 

"  And  so  I  left  him. 

"  What  direction  will  the  events  of  this  night  take?  whither 
will  they  lead  me?  They  are  not  in  themselves  complete ;  they 
are  inseparable  from  what  is  to  follow  ;  and  I  have  the  strongest 
presentiment  that  they  are  but  the  precursors  of  matters  most 
important  in  my  life. 

"  Let  me  examine  myself  fairly.  These  words  mean  little  or 
much  ;  they  are  written  lightly,  or  in  an  earnest,  serious  spirit. 

"  Certainly  the  latter.  1  wrote  them  in  all  seriousness.  I  am 
in  no  light  mood ;  I  am  under  the  influence  of  new  impressions 
and  new  emotions.  Three  figures  are  before  me,  vivid  and 
distinct,  though  I  am  alone;  the  blind  mother,  an  emblem  of 
patient  strength  and  resignation  ;  i'hilippa,  her  daughter,  sweet 
as  spring;  and  Panl  Cumberland.  Between  the  mother  and  the 
daughter  there  is  a  natural  bond,  but  in  what  mysterious  way 
can  Paul  Cumberland  be  associated  with  them  ?  This  supposed 
link  proceeds  not  so  much  from  me  as  from  him.self ;  it  was  in 
our  interview  as  though  he  had  proclaimed  it.  It  is  difficult  to 
resist  the  impulse  to  set  down  my  wild  fancies  in  plain  words, 
but  I  will  keep  my  pen  and  my  tongue  in  check  till  1  have 
some  reasonable  warranty  for  my  madness.  I  cannot,  however, 
dismiss  him  from  my  mind  ;  I  cannot,  as  I  would,  dwell  solely 
upon  the  image  of  the  beautiful  girl  whose  tender  pleadings 
have  sunk  deep  into  my  heart,  nor  solely  upon  the  image  of  the 
mother  whose  life  has  been  so  nobly  devoted  to  her  children. 
By  their  side  stands  the  figure  of  Paul  Cumberland  ;  I  see  his 
trembling  hands ;  I  hear  his  trembling  voice  :  and  I  know  that 
his  soul  is  quivering  with  anguish.  Dark  and  inexplicable  is 
the  link  which  he  has  forged,  and  all  I  can  do  is  to  wait  to  be 
enlia:htened.      But  do  I  need  to  wait  for  enlightenment  with 
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respect  to  tlie  others'?  No.  I  think  I  know  what  my  feelings 
are.  For  the  mother  a  sacred  compassion  and  respect ;  for  the 
daughter — 

"  Hush  !  To  say  more  would  be  to  betray.  As  in  a  casket 
where  precious  things  arc  hidden,  I  will  keep  my  secret  thought, 
so  that  none  but  myself  shall  know." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

PHILIP  raven's  diary  {continued). 

"Day  after  Cliristmas. 

"  I  COULD  not  write  last  night.  When  I  returned  h(nne  at  a 
little  before  midnight,  I  was  so  completely  exhausted  that  I  was 
unable  to  keci)  my  eyes  open.  I  threw  myself  at  once  upon 
my  bed,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 

"  It  was  indeed  a  busy  day.  liichard  Freeman's  statenicnt 
to  me  that  1  should  see  a  sight  in  Christian  Juigluud  which  I 
should  not  forget  till  my  dying  day  was  truly  borue  out.  The 
crowd  that  thronged  the  street  before  the  door  was  opened  was 
terrible.  Tlie  rags,  the  want,  the  destitution,  the  ravenous 
looks,  the  i)inched  white  faces,  the  hollow  eyes,  the  strong, 
starving  men,  and  not  alone  these,  but  the  eagerness  and  ferocity, 
formed  a  never-to-be-forgotten  picture.  They  swaruied  into  the 
room,  these  poor  oues — gaunt  men  and  women,  many  with  babies 
in  their  arms  and  children  clinging  to  their  skirts  ;  young  boys 
and  girls  with  the  stamp  of  vice  upon  them,  but  hungry  ;  little 
cliildren  utiaccompanied  (of  whom,  be  sure,  we  took  good  care). 

"They  were  so  eager  and  impatient  that  they  could  scarcely 
wait  to  be  served.  Rules  were  broken  through,  of  course. 
Some  secreted  tlieir  food  and  slunk  away — they  were  not  pre- 
vented ;  some,  having  been  plentifully  served,  swore  that  tliey 
had  not  had  a  morsel ;  a  little  girl,  not  more  than  six  years  of 
age,  emptied  her  plate  into  her  frock,  which  she  held  up  fur  the 
purpose,  and  dodging  between  the  legs  of  the  doorkeepers,  made 
lier  escape.  She  was  afraid  of  being  stopped  ;  she  was  not 
aware  that  she  would  have  been  better  oti"  by  telliug  her  story 
of  a  young  brother  at  home  who  was  hungry  and  ill,  and  too 
weak  to  come  out.  I  heard  the  truth  of  this  later  in  the  day, 
but  I  have  not  seen  the  child  since. 

"  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  scenes  I  witnessed.  I  could  write 
for  a  week  upon  the  theme  and  not  exhaust  it.  Suthcient  to 
say  that  nothing  was  wasted  ;  every  scrap  of  food  was  eaten.     I 
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am  satisfied,  despite  the  discussion  going  on  in  the  newspapers 
as  to  the  proper  mode  in  which  charity  should  be  dispensed, 
that  in  our  indiscriminate  free-giving  of  this  Christmas  dinner, 
the  truest  and  most  Christian-like  benevolence  was  exhibited. 
And  the  man  we  have  to  thank  for  it  is  my  dear  friend  Sir 
William  Wentworth. 

"  I  saw  the  Earnshaws  to-day.  T  was  introduced  to  the 
mother,  and  I  told  her  who  I  was,  and  from  what  reasons, 
having  learnt  her  name,  I  sought  her  out.  The  tears  streamed 
down  her  face  when  I  spoke  of  her  dear  husband,  and  of  the 
love  I  had  for  him  as  a  boy. 

"  '  That  was  in  Cobham,'  she  sighed,  *  before  we  were  married. 
I  know  Cobham  well.' 

"  She  held  my  hand  in  hers,  as  she  might  have  held  the  hand 
of  a  son — though,  indeed,  she  is  my  senior  by  a  very  few  years. 
But  I  am  young  in  comparison  with  her ;  it  could  not  but  be 
that  the  trials  through  which  she  had  passed  should  have  left 
their  mark  upon  her.  She  spoke  of  some  new  happiness  that 
had  dawned  upon  her  and  hers,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
immediate  pressure  of  want  was  removed  from  them.  At  first 
I  ascribed  the  happiness  of  which  she  spoke  to  the  trifling  ser- 
vice I  had  rendered  her,  unknown  to  herself,  through  her  land- 
lord, but  I  found  I  was  wrong  in  this  impression. 

" '  A  very  wonderful  thing  has  occuri-ed,'  she  said  \  '  we  have 
had  a  visit  from  a  Christmas  angel.  Yesterday  morning  a 
knock  came  at  the  door,  and  when  Raymond  opened  it  a  little 
packet  was  thrust  into  his  hand.  It  was  a  purse  wrapped  in 
paper,  and  in  the  purse  were  two  sovereigns  and  a  card  with 
writing  on  it.     Philippa,  give  Mr.  Raven  the  card.' 

"  Philippa,  with  a  blush  of  shame,  handed  me  a  card,  on 
which  was  written,  '  A  love-oflfering  from  a  true  friend.'  1  re- 
turned the  card  to  Pliilippa. 

"  '  Are  you  that  friend? '  asked  Mrs.  Earnshaw. 
"  '  No,'  I  replied  \  '  the  purse  did  not  come  from  me.' 
"  'And  you  know  nothing  of  it  ? ' 
"  '  Nothing  whatever.' 

"  The  shame  died  out  of  Ph'ilippa's  face,  and  was  replaced  by 
an  expression  of  relief.  She  looked  at  me  almost  gratefully. 
I  was  conscious  of  the  fear  that  had  assailed  her,  the  .fear  that 
I  had  forgotten  what  she  had  said  to  me  about  not  offering  them 
money.     Mrs.  Earnshaw  did  not  doubt  my  denial. 
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"  '  It  uiiikcs  it  all  the  more  strangt','  bhc  .said  sweetly  ;  'so 
valuable  a  <^ift  given  so  mysteriously.  It  shows  how  much 
goodness  there  is  in  the  world.  "  A  luve-otVering  from  a  true 
friend  !  "  It  is  a  gleam  of  sunshine  which  even  I  can  sec. 
There  is  very  much  to  be  thankful  for,  Mr.  Kaven.  I  prayed 
to  God  to  bless  this  good  friend,  and  He  will.  I  am  humbly, 
h'umbly  thankful.' 

"  In  all  m}-  experiences  of  human  affairs  I  have  never  met 
with  any  so  touching  and  so  sweet  as  this  involuntary  baring 
of  a  grateful  heart.  There  was  no  repining  at  misfortune,  no 
complaining  at  the  dread  calamity  which  had  overtaken  her, 
only  thankfulness  and  gratitude.  It  did  me  good  to  sit  in  this 
woman's  presence,  to  listen  to  her  gentle  voice,  to  look  upon 
her  blind  and  j)atient  face. 

"  '  The  knowledge,'  she  continued,  '  that  we  have  a  secret 
friend  conies  upon  me  as  a  blessing  from  heaven.  We  have  not 
been  very  fortunate ;  perhaps  this  is  the  turning-point.  You 
will  see,  dear  children.  I  have  always  told  you  that  things 
would  grow  brighter.' 

"  Then  she  drew  me  on  to  speak  once  more  of  her  lost  hus- 
band ;  and  when  I  rose  to  leave  she  said  she  hoped  I  would 
come  again.  I  promised  to  do  so,  with  a  feeling  of  gladness 
that  I  had  gained  a  friend  so  precious. 

"  As  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit,  Philippa  came  into  the 
passage  with  me  ;  but  this  time  it  was  in  obedience  to  a  sign  I 
gave  her  tliat  I  w  i&hed  to  speak  to  her.  AMiat  I  had  to  com- 
miniicate  was  to  the  effect  that  I  had  written  to  a  friend  with 
respect  to  a  situation  for  her  brother. 

"'It  will  be  best,'  I  said,  'not  to  mention  the  matter  to 
your  mother  or  brother  till  we  have  something  pleasant  to  tell. 
It  may  save  them  a  disiippointment.' 

"  '  I  shall  never  forget  yoiu-  kindness,'  she  said. 

"  She  gave  me  her  hand  at  parting,  and  I  could  not  avoid 
observing  that  she  was  shyer  and  quieter  than  on  our  first 
meeting.  It  pleased  me  to  know  that  we  shai'ed  an  innocent 
secret,  and  that  there  was  a  confidential  luiderstanding  between 
us.  • 

"  I  have  seen  nothing  of  Paul  Cumberland,  and  I  have  been 
puzzling  my  head  over  the  card  and  purse  which  Mrs.  Earnshaw 
received  on  Christmas  morning.  Who  can  the  unknown  friend 
be]     Not  Paid  Cumberland;  his  own  condition  was  too  des- 
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peratc.     llichard  Freeman,  perhaps  ;  he  takes  delight  in  the 
performance  of  secret  charities.     1  will  ask  him. 

"  The  strange  impression  Paul  Cumberland  produced  upon 
me  not  only  remains,  but  is  strengthened.  A  strung  desire  has 
come  upon  me  to  see  him  in  daylight.  We  met  in  the  night, 
and  I  did  not  have  a  clear  view  of  him  ;  only  for  a  few  brief 
moments  did  he  allow  me  to  gaze  upon  his  face,  and  then  it  was 
convulsed  with  grief.  If  in  a  day  or  two  1  do  not  meet  liim, 
or  he  does  not  come  to  me,  as  he  half  led  me  to  believe  he 
would,  I  will  go  to  Peter  Lamb  the  sailor,  and  inquire  for 
him." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

riiiLir  haven's  diauy  {continued). 

"  December  27tli. 

"  In  the  course  of  this  day  I  had  occasion  to  go  somewhat  out 
of  my  iisual  track  into  the  wider  thoroiighfaics,  und  I  passed 
the  entrance  to  a  little  pile  of  buildin;;s  consisting  of  connnon- 
looking  houses.  I  should  have  passed  without  taking  notice  of 
them,  had  it  not  been  for  a  gathering  of  men  and  women  in 
front,  who  were  talking  excitedly  on  some  subject  connected 
with  the  houses.  Upon  looking  up,  it  gave  me  quite  a  siiock  to 
sec  that  the  denomination  of  the  structures  was  '  Fcatherstone 
Buildings.'  Taken  in  connection  with  the  incidents  of  the  last 
few  days,  there  was  a  singular  significance  in  my  coming  so 
suddenU'  upon  tiie  place,  it  is  but  honest  for  me  to  state  here 
that  the  words  '  singular  significance  '  would  certainly  not  have 
been  written  by  me  had  it  not  been  for  the  keen  interest 
aroused  in  me  by  the  Karnshaws.  Whatever  concerns  them, 
now  and  in  the  future,  cannot  be  lightly  passed  over  by  me. 
With  the  name  of  Featherstone  tlieir  name  is  irretrievably  and 
fatally  connected,  and  it  was  from  a  stronger  feeling  than  that 
of  simple  curiosity  that  I  stopped  to  hear  what  the  dozen  or  so 
men  and  Avomen  were  talking  about.  A  woman  explained  the 
matter  to  me. 

"  '  Tlie  houses  are  condemned,'  she  said. 

"  '  Condemned  1 '  I  echoed  in  a  tone  of  inquir}',  for  I  did  not 
know  in  what  sense  she  used  the  word. 

"  '  Don't  you  sec.'  she  said,  '  that  they  are  almost  tumbling 
to  pieces  ?  They  didn't  cost  much  to  build.  The  work  put 
into  them  w-as  cheap  and  nasty,  so,  as  they're  not  safe  to  live 
in  any  longer,  the  Government's  condemned  'em,  and  they're  to 
be  pulled  down.  A  good  job  too.  I  wouldn't  have  lived  in  one 
of  'em  for  untold  gold  ! ' 

"  '  Why  % '  I  asked  ;  '  because  they  were  unsafe  ? ' 

"'No,'  she  replied,  'not  on  that  account,  else  I  wouldn't 
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live  where  I'm  living  now.  There's  much  of  a  muchness  about 
all  the  houses  they  build  for  ws.  Aiiything's  good  enough  for 
the  likes  of  ?^s  ain't  it  ] ' 

"  This  was  intended  not  as  an  appeal  to  me,  but  to  the  ac- 
quaintances with  whom  she  was  conversing  before  my  arrival, 
and  it  elicited  a  very  radical  jumble  of  expressions  with  respect 
to  the  way  the  poor  were  put  upon.  One  spoke  of  the  state  of 
the  walls  in  the  house  she  lived  in  ;  another  of  the  state  of  the 
staircases  ;  another  of  the  state  of  the  drains. 

"  The  woman  who  was  explaining  matters  to  me  cut  these 
murmurs  short,  as  likely  to  reduce  her  from  the  rank  of  prin- 
cipal to  the  position  of  a  subordinate. 

"  '  No,'  she  said,  taking  up  the  subject,  '  it  ain't  because  them 
houses  ain't  safe  that  I  wouldn't  have  lived  in  'em,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  murder  that  was  done  there.  Why,  I  should  have 
dreamt  of  it  every  blessed  night ;  I  shouldn't  have  had  a 
minute's- peace  of  my  life!  Does  anyone  know  exactly  how 
long  ago  it  was  ? ' 

"  '  A  little  over  fifteen  year,'  said  another  female  gossip. 
'  I  remember  it  well.  My  girl  Fanny  that's  going  to  Australia 
to-morrow  was  born  on  the  very  day.  When  they  told  me 
about  it,  it  almost  turned  my  blood  to  water  ! ' 

"  '  I  believe  you,'  said  my  informant.  '  I  wonder  you  ever 
got  over  it ;  it  would  have  been  the  death  of  me  I  Yes,  fifteen 
year  ago  it  was,  and  nothing  was  ever  found  out  about  it.  We 
might  all  be  murdered  in  oiir  beds  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  the  police  would  walk  about  as  usual  the  next  morning,  for 
all  they  care  what  becomes  of  us.  That's  what  we  pay  taxes  for. 
No,  sir ;  from  that  day  to  this  nothing  has  ever  been  discovered 
about  the  murder  of  Mr.  Featherstone.  For  my  part,  I  never 
set  eyes  on  Mr.  Featherstone  in  all  my  born  days,  and  I  don't 
know  what  kind  of  gentleman  he  was — ' 

"  Til  tell  3'ou,'  interposed  an  old  man  with  a  knob  on  his 
nose.      '  He  wasn't  a  gentleman  at  all ;  he  was  a  skinflint !  ' 

"  '  That's  no  reason,'  said  the  woman  warmly,  '  why  he  should 
be  murdered  in  the  night,  and  nobody  hanged  for  it.  There 
was  a  whisper  about  some  one  or  other  who  done  it  and  run 
away,  and  I  did  hear  he  was  found  drowned.  What  was  his 
name  ?     Does  anyone  know  % ' 

"  I  held  my  breath.  To  my  great  relief  no  person  could  give 
the  information. 
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"'He  was  a  rich  man,'  contimiecl  tlie  woman,  'this  Mr. 
Feathcrstonc,  and  left  a  K^t  of  money  heliind  him.  Nobody 
knew  what  became  of  it,  for  I  don't  believe  he  had  a  relative 
in  all  the  wide  world.  I  dare  say  the  (Jovernment  collared  it ; 
they're  ready  enough  ! ' 

"'So  would  1  be,'  remarked  a  bystander  with  a  wheezy 
laugh,  '  if  I  had  the  chance,' 

"  'Ah,'  said  the  woman  sagely,  '  that's  what  all  of  us  want — 

the  chance — but  we  don't  get  it.      They  <li(l  say,  if  I  remember 

right,  that  he  had  a  lot  of  money,  too,  on  him  the  night  he  was 

nnirdered,  but  none  of  it  was  ever  found,   and  nobody  ever 

knew  what   became  of  it.     After  he  died   the  j)roperty  he  left 

behind  him  got  neglected,  this  among  tiie  rest.     Look,  sir,' and 

the  woman  first  beckoned  me  to  come  closer,  and  then  pointed 

with  her  hand  throuijh  the  gate  to  a  large  house  at  the  end  of 

the  blind   thoroughfare,  '  that's  the  house  he  was  murdered  in, 

on  the  third  floor.     From  that  night  to  this,  no  one's  been  bold 

enough  to  take  the   rooms  he  lived   in,  however  ready  people 

have  been  to  take  the  other  houses.     The  rooms  were  locked  uj) 

by  the  police,  and  have  never  been  opened  since.     There'll  be  a 

chance  of  seeing  'em  now  the  buildings  are  condemned.' 

"  'When  are  they  to  be  pulled  down  ?'  I  inquired. 

"  '  Almost  directly,  I'm  told,'  replied  the  woman  ;  '  leastways, 

the  tenants  have  got  orders  to  move  out  at  once.     Here's  some 

of  the  carts  coming.     That's  what  we're  waiting  for — to  see 

'em  move.' 

"  I  bade  her  good-da}^,  and  walked  on  in  a  disturbed  frame 
of  mind.  The  thought  of  any  association,  the  remotest  that 
can  be  conceived,  between  the  committal  of  a  foul  murder  and 
Mrs.  Earnshaw  and  her  sweet  daughter  is  monsti-ous  and  un- 
just. It  is  a  blot  upon  all  that  is  pure  and  sacred.  Why,  then, 
should  it  disturb  me  1  Because  I  stand  in  fear  of  the  verdict 
of  strangers  ?  T  am  afraid  it  is  so.  In  the  face  of  all  that 
could  be  brought  forward  in  favour  of  these  innocent  women 
— however  pure,  self-sacrificing,  and  beautiful  their  lives  may 
be  pi'oved  to  have  been — let  Mrs.  Earnshaw  and  her  daughter 
be  once  dragged  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
verdict  would  be  immediately  pronounced — they  would  stand 
condemned  !  It  is  this  fear  which  assads  me.  The  effect  it 
would  have  upon  them  I  dread  to  contemplate. 

"  But  after  all,  to  reason  calmly  upon  the  matter,  what  is 
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there  to  fear  1  So  long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
Mr.  Fcathcrstone — I  remember  that  his  name  was  Michael — 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  probability  of  anything  further  being 
said  about  it.  Yet  the  affair  is  not  forgotten  ;  that  this  is  so  was 
proved  by  the  woman's  voluntary  statement  to  me.  She  gave 
it  with  relish  and  vivacity,  and  her  auditors  listened  to  her 
with  avidity.  Yes,  though  it  occurred  so  long  ago,  the  fire  still 
smoulders  which  a  breath  might  kindle,  to  cast  a  blight  upon 
the  lives  of  Philippa  and  her  mother.  I  cannot  think,  lightly 
of  it ;  cold  and  calm  reason  will  not  help  to  dissipate  my  fears. 
I  am  deeply,  deeply  troubled.  How  thankful  I  am,  when  the 
woman  asked  for  the  name  of  the  man  who  was  suspected,  and 
who  was  afterwards  found  drowned,  that  no  one  could  answer 
her  !  But  though  no  person  then  present  could  remember  the 
name,  it  must  be  in  the  remembrance  of  some  ;  and  now  that 
attention  is  aroused  by  the  condenanation  of  Featherstone  Build- 
ings, the  story  of  the  murder  may  be  revived,  and  with  the 
story  the  name  of  Earnshaw.  The  newspapers  are  always  ready 
for  news  of  this  description.  I  know  how  they  would  treat  the 
theme,  if  once  they  caught  scent  of  the  pulling  down  of  the 
buildings.  Their  industrious  special  reporters  would  rake  up 
every  item  in  connection  with  it ;  the  report  of  the  inquest 
would  be  reprinted  ;  every  name  would  be  made  public ;  they 
would  moralize  upon  the  pregnant  ideas  suggested  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  room  in  which  the  body  was  found  having 
been  sealed  up  and  never  opened  during  all  these  years.  It 
shocks  and  horrifies  me  to  think  of  it.  But  I  nmat  think  of  it, 
for  the  sake  of  two  pure,  innocent  beings  ;  and  if  the  need 
arises,  I  must  be  i-eady  to  defend  and  console  them.  I  must 
play  no  coward's  part.  Mrs.  Earnshaw  and  Philippa  have  won 
something  more  than  a  light  regard  'from  me  ;  the  feelings  I 
entertain  towards  them  are,  in  a  measure,  sacred  ;  they  are  in- 
woven in  my  heart  and  soul.  A  fine  chivalry  I  should  display, 
indeed,  were  I  to  desert  them  in  an  hour  of  need,  when  every 
friendly  word  would  be  doiibly  precious  to  them  !  No,  Philip 
Raven,  it  is  not  in  your  nature,  I  hope,  to  act  so  basely.  They 
have  no  other  friend  to  lea\i  upon  than  you. 

"  I  am  wrong.  They  have  another  friend,  at  least  one  other  : 
Paul  Cumberland.  Again  that  name,  again  that  man — a 
stranger  to  them  and  to  me — recurs  to  me  with  strange  signi- 
ficance. I  cannot  rest.  I  must  go  to  them  this  very  evening, 
and  ask  if  they  are  acquainted  with  him." 
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niiLir  raven's  uiary  {rcmtinufd). 

"  Mianight. 

"  The  mystery  which,  from  the  first  moment  I  saw  him,  seemed 
to  attach  itself  to  the  man  who  calls  himself  Paul  Cumberland 
grows  deeper. 

"  I  went,  as  1  had  resolved,  to  the  Karnshaws  this  evenin<:, 
and  incidentally  inquired  of  Mrs.  Ivxrnsliaw  whether  she  hatl  a 
friend  or  an  acquaintance  named  Paul  Cumberland.  Slie 
smiled  sadly,  and  said  she  had  but  one  friend  in  the  world — 
myself  Siie  had  no  knowledge  of  Paul  Cumberland,  nor  any 
remembrance  of  the  name  in  her  early  days.  Upon  this 
point  she  was  positive. 

"  '  My  memory  is  reten<-ive  of  names,'  she  said  ;  '  I  can  re- 
member them  all,  even  from  the  time  I  was  a  little  child  ;  and 
since  I  have  been  married  it  has  been  my  lot,  until  quite  lately, 
not  to  make  any  friends.  I  have  been  so  selfishly  hajipy  tliat 
it  has  not  grieved  nie.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Paid  Cumber- 
land, and  jloes  he  say  that  he  knows  me  ? ' 

"  I  easily  parried  her  questions,  and  we  passed  on  to  otlier 
subjects. 

"  But,  supi)osing  her  memory  has  not  failed  her — which  was 
by  no  means  likely  in  the  face  of  her  statement  that  it  was 
retentive  of  names — what  is  the  natural  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  her  ignorance  of  the  name  of  Paul  Cumberland  I  Vn- 
questionably  that  it  is  an  assumed  name.  If  so,  assumed  for  what 
pui'pose,  and  to  what  end  1  Certainly  not  for  evil,  so  far  as  Mrs. 
Earnshaw  was  concerned.  The  sympathy  he  exlubited  towards 
her  was  too  genuine  and  sincere  to  admit  of  doubt.  Then  his 
evident  familiarity  with  my  name — in  what  way  could  that  be 
explained  1  The  wild  fancies  which  agitated  me  after  I  left  him 
on  Christmas  Eve,  standing  before  the  house  in  which  Peter 
Lamb  i-esided,  resolved  themselves  into  something  like  a  con- 
viction of  Paul  Cumberland's  identity.     But  this  conviction  was 
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even  wilder  than  my  wildest  fancies  ;  it  gave  the  lie  to  estab- 
lished circumstance,  it  set  at  defiance  facts  upon  which  hitherto 
no  doubt  iiad  been  thrown.  Yet  still  it  remained  with  me  ;  I 
could  not  shake  it  off. 

"  I  did  not  indulge  in  this  strain  of  thought  while  I  was  in 
Mrs.  Earnshaw's  presence  ;  it  was  after  I  left  her  house  that  it 
rushed  upon  me,  and  I  must  have  been  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away 
when  it  reached  a  point  of  such  perplexity  and  curiosity  that 
it  became  perfectly  uncontrollable.  I  did  not  question  the 
impulse  which  urged  me  to  retrace  my  steps ;  I  acted  upon  it, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  I  found  myself  again  in  Mrs.  Earnshaw's 
room.  It  hap})ened  that,  during  my  absence,  her  children  and 
father  had  gone  out ;  thus,  she  and  I  were  alone. 

'"  I  do  not  know,'  I  commenced,  '  how  to  apologize  for  intrud- 
ing upon  you  again.' 

"  She  inteiTupted  me.  '  There  is  no  need  for  apology,'  she 
said;  'you  can  do  nothing  wrong,  I  think,  in  our  eyes.  We 
have  been  saying  since  you  left  us  how  happy  we  are  in  having 
met  with  so  tjood  a  friend.' 

"  '  I  wish  you  to  believe,'  I  said, '  tliat  I  am  indeed  your  friend, 

and  that  I  am  animated  by  a  most  sincere  desire  to  serve  you.' 

'"I  am  convinced  of  it,'  she  said.     '  The  expressions  you  have 

used   towards  my  poor  dear  husband   are  a  sufficient  proof  of 

yoiu-  intentions.' 

"  She  had  unwittingly  approached  the  subject  which  had  led 
me  back  to  her  presence. 

"  '  Have  you  a  portrait  of  your  husband  % '  I  asked 
"  To  my  surprise  she  turned  deadly  pale,  and  the  face  I 
gazed  upon  expressed  an  anguish  so  strong  that  it  troubled  me 
to  see  it.  What  was  there  in  my  simple  question  to  have  caused 
her  this  grief  ?  Had  I  unconsciously  brought  to  the  surface  a 
painful  remembrance  ?  I  could  do  nothing  but  wait  for  en- 
lightenment. 

"  '  I  have  no  portrait  of  my  dear  husband,'  she  said  in  a  low 
tone. 

"  Yes,  I  had  opened  a  wound,  and  though  it  was  cruel  to 
remain  silent  in  the  presence  of  this  blind  lady,  who  had  no 
immediate  means  of  ascertaining  how  deeply  I  sympathized  witli 
her,  words  did  not  come  to  my  aid. 

"  '  It  is  not  possible,'  she  presently  said  in  a  plaintive  voice, 
'  that  we  could   have  been   deceived.     It  would   be   a  terrible 
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shock — perhaps  more  terrible  to  my  children,  who  are  youug, 
and  inexperienced  in  the  world's  hard  wuya,  than  to  me,  to 
whom  trouble  and  disappointment  arc  familiar.  Though  we 
have  known  you  but  a  few  days,  wetrustyou  and  believe  in  you; 
Philippa  and  Raymond  especially  hold  you  in  high  regard.' 

"  Even  if  she  had  not  faltered  here,  1  should,  in  self-defence, 
have  stopped  her. 

•* '  It  shall  be  my  pride,'  I  said  earnestly,  '  to  deserve  it. 
I  should,  indeed,  deem  myself  base  were  1  to  say  or  do  any- 
thing to  cause  them  or  you  to  think  ill  of  me,  and  kncnvnig 
with  what  faith  and  patience  you  have  borne  your  great  trials, 
I  should  not  be  tit  to  live  were  I  capable  of  deceiving  you,  or 
of  uttering  one  word  to  cause  you  pain.  I  know  that  an  un- 
shaken belief  in  Divine  goodness  has  strengthened  and  upheld 
you  through  all  these  bitter  years.  I,  also,  thank  God,  am 
not  devoid  of  faith.  I,  also,  believe.  As  I  deal  honestly  and 
truly  by  you  and  yours,  so  may  I  be  dealt  by.  ^^'hat  more 
can  I  say  to  dispel  your  doubts  ? ' 

"  Her  face  had  brightened  Avhile  I  spoke  ;  the  anguish  \\m\ 
died  out  of  it. 

"  '  Say  nothing  more,'  she  said,  taking  my  hand  and  press- 
ing it.  '  Forgive  me  for  my  doubt  of  you ;  it  must  be 
because  I  am  blind  that  1  am  growing  unjust.  If  you  knew 
how  bitter  is  the  memory  you  have  brouglit  to  light  by  asking 
for  a  portrait  of  my  husband,  I  should  not  need  forgiveness  ; 
but  then,  indeed,  you  would  not  have  put  the  question  to  me. 
I  cannot  explain  my  meaning  now.  1  would  not  forget  the 
past ;  neither  would  I  speak  of  it  without  strong  cause.  It  is 
the  future  only  I  must  look  to,  the  future  of  my  beloved 
children.  It  is  natural  that  you,  who  knew  my  dear  Warren 
when  he  was  at  Cobh;un,  should  wish  to  see  his  portrait,  and 
it  was  wrong  in  me  to  misconstrue  your  wish.  Dear  friend, 
once  more  I  ask  vou  to  forgive  me.' 

"  I  did  not  pursue  the  subject ;  it  was  more  merciful  to 
allow  her  to  rest  under  a  delusion  wliich  brouglit  ease  in- 
stead of  distress  to  her  mind.  When  I  left  her  she  was 
perfectly  happy,  having  taken  pains  to  remove  the  reproacliful 
impression  that  she  had  done  me  an  injustice.  Otherwise, 
however,  our  interview  had  afFoi'ded  me  no  satisfaction;  it  had, 
on  the  contrary,  added  to  my  perplexity.  That  so  simple  a 
I'equest  as  I  had  made  to  Mrs.  Earnshaw  should  have  been  so 
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received  was  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed  from  my  thoughts, 
and  I  was  convinced  that  some  weighty  importance  was 
attached  to  this  apparently  trivial  incident.  In  the  light  in 
which  I  viewed  it — that  is,  in  its  unexplained  connection 
with  Paul  Cumberland — it  was  indeed  weighty  enough,  and 
aflbrded  sufficient  matter  for  thought. 

"  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  night  I  found  myself  outside  the 
open  gates  of  Feathcrstone  Buildings.  The  tenants  had  not 
all  moved  out.  In  the  roadway  were  some  trucks  and  barrows, 
and  people  were  carrying  bits  of  furniture  from  the  houses. 
Although  the  habitations  had  been  declared  unsafe  to  live  in, 
the  tenants  were  grumbling  at  being  compelled  to  move. 
Curiosity  led  me  to  enter  the  blind  thoroughfare,  and  go  up  to 
the  end  house  in  which  the  murder  had  been  committed. 
An  elderly  man,  who  informed  me  that  he  had  looked  after 
the  gate  for  years,  and  that  he  found  himself  suddenly  deprived 
of  occupation,  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  go  into  the  rooms 
which  had  been  occupied  by  Michael  Feathcrstone.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  been  informed  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  that 
tliey  were  locked  up,  and  had  not  been  opened  since  the  fatal 
night. 

"  '  True  enough,'  he  said  ;  '  but  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
turning  an  honest  penny.' 

"  By  which  I  understood  that  he  expected  a  tip  for  showing 
me  the  rooms.  I  gave  him  a  shilling,  and  he  told  me  to  wait 
a  moment  or  two  while  he  fetched  a  candle.  This  conversa- 
tion took  place  in  the  passage  of  the  house,  and  I  stood  in  the 
dark,  waiting  for  the  custodian.  He  returned  soon  with  a 
candle,  which  he  lighted.  Holding  it  in  one  hand,  and  shad- 
ing the  light  with  his  other — for  he  had  left  the  street  door 
open,  and  the  wind  was  blowing  into  the  house — he  ascended 
the  stairs,  bidding  me  follow.  He  paused  on  the  landing  of 
tlie  first-floor. 

"  '  This  is  the  room,'  he  said,  '  occupied  by  the  woman  who 
saw  the  two  men  going  upstairs  to  Michael  Feathcrstone.' 

"  I  knew,  without  asking,  that  he  referred  to  the  two  men 
who  had  been  suspected  of  the  murder. 

"'It  was  an  old  man  and  a  young  man,'  he  continued; 
'  she  only  saw  the  face  of  one,  the  younger  of  the  two.  She 
could  have  identified  him  if  she  had  seen  him  afterwards,  or 
if  she  could  have  got  hold  of  a  portrait  of  him.' 
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"  A  portrait  of  liim  !  The  words  startled  inc.  Was  there 
any  connection  between  them  and  what  had  passed  in  my  last 
interview  with  Mrs.  Earnshaw  ? 

"  '  Was  any  oftbrt  made  to  obtain  a  portrait  of  the  young 
man  \ '  I  asked. 

'' '  Oh  yes,'  replied  the  custodian.  '  There  were  all  sorts  of 
stories  alx)ut,  and  one  of  them  was  that  a  detective  who  was  on 
tlie  track  of  the  attair  knew  the  man,  who  had  disappeared. 
He  was  a  married  man,  I  heard,  and  had  left  his  wife  and  children 
behind  him.  The  detective  and  the  woman  who  lived  in  this 
room  went  to  the  wife's  lodgings,  and  looked  over  an  album 
which  ought  to  have  contained  the  man's  portrait.  But  the 
portrait  had  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  the  man  himself, 
and  the  wife  said  she  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  it. 
That  wasn't  very  likely,  was  it?  Tliere  was  no  help  for  it, 
however,  and  they  had  to  take  the  story  for  what  it  was 
worth.' 

"'What  was  supposed,'  1  enquired,  'to  have  become  of  the 
portrait  % ' 

"  '  Burnt,  of  coui'se,'  said  the  custodian,  '  by  the  wife,  so 
that  it  shouldn't  be  copied  in  Scotland  Yard,  and  sent  all  over 
the  country.' 

"  '  Where  is  the  witness  who  lived  here  1 '  I  asked. 

"The  custodian  put  his  finger  to  his  lips.  '  She's  here  still 
From  that  day  to  this  she's  been  allowed  to  live  in  the  house 
rent  free.  -It  was  no  loss,  for  nobody  else  would  take  rooms  in 
it.  She's  worried  out  of  her  life  because  she's  got  to  move  to- 
morrow. It's  my  belief  the  place  is  as  good  as  meat  and  drink 
to  her,  she's  that  fond  of  it.' 

"  We  ascended  the  stairs  to  the  third-floor,  and  the  custodian 
gave  me  the  candle  to  hold  while  he  unlocked  the  door. 

"  '  I  brought  a  little  oil  with  me,'  he  observed,  '  for  the  lock 
is  sure  to  be  rusty.' 

"  He  lubricated  both  lock  and  key  with  the  oil,  but  it  was 
not  without  considerable  difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  open- 
ing the  door.  It  creaked  on  its  hinges  at  length,  and  we 
stood  upon  the  threshold.  We  were  about  to  enter  when  steps 
were  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  we  waited  to  see  who  the  new- 
comers were. 

"  Two  men  approached  us,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  candle 
which  the  custodian  held  above  bis  head,  I  had  a  fair  view  of 
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their  forms  and  features.  One  was  lithe  and  bright  eyed, 
whoso  age  might  have  been  fifty,  with  a  shrewd  and  confident 
manner ;  the  t)ther  was  a  wretched  old  man  who  seemed  to  be 
tottering  on  the  brink  of  his  grave — a  worn-out  being,  paralyzed 
on  one  side,  palsied  on  the  other. 

"  The  bright-eyed  man  accosted  us  briskly,  and  gave  us 
'  Good  evening  ; '  adding,  '  As  this  gentleman  '—pointing  to  his 
comijaniou — '  wished  to  see  these  rooms,  I  thought  I  would 
accompany  him.' 

"  '  Looking  upon  this  place,'  suggested  the  custodian  surlily, 
perceiving,  as  I  judged,  no  chance  of  a  tip  from  the  new-comers, 
'  as  Liberty  Hall,  I  suppose.' 

"  '  My  good  fellow,'  said  the  bright-eyed  man  genially,  pro- 
ducing a  bull's-eye  lantern,  '  every  place  is  Liberty  Hall  to 
yours  truly.  As  for  this  gentleman,  whose  name  is  James 
Whitelock,  he  has  as  much  right  to  be  at  the  opening  of  these 
rooms  as  any  of  the  Queen's  subjects,  seeing  that  between  him 
and  the  dead-and-gone  Michael  Featherstone  a  connection  of  a 
most  intimate  nature  existed.     That  is  correct,  Whitelock?' 

"  He  put  this  in  the  form  of  a  question,  and  the  deplorable 
object,  James  Whitelock,  shook  and  nodded  in  acquiescence. 
At  the  sight  of  the  bull's-eye  lamp  the  custodian  became  in- 
stantly submissive. 

" '  You  see,  sir,'  said  the  detective,  for  such  I  learnt  he  was, 
addressing  me  as  though  we  were  old  acquaintances,  '  James 
Whitelock  has  his  opinions  of  the  gentleman  who  occupied 
these  rooms,  and  age  doesn't  soften  them.  Not  that  it  matters 
to  me,  or  you,  or  him,  or  anybody,  at  this  distance  of  time. 
He  has  some  idea  in  his  shaking  old  head  that  Michael  Feather- 
stone's  money — whatever  that  may  be— belongs  to  him.  He's 
welcome  to  the  idea — and  to  the  money  too,  if  he  can  get  hold 
of  it,  always  supposing  he  can  establish  his  claim  to  it.'  Here 
he  gave  me  a  familiar  wink.  '  Would  it  be  considered  a  liberty 
if  I  inquired  whether  you  are  here  upon  business  or  from 
curiosity  ] ' 

'"Not  at  all,'  I  replied;  'my  visit,  like  yours,  I  suppose, 
may  be  said  to  spring  from  a  certain  morbid  curiosity  which  it 
is  usually  impossible  to  resist.' 

"  '  Well  put,'  he  said,  and  although  he  did  not  appear  to  be 
taking  close  observance  of  me,  I  was  aware  that  he  was  quietly 
watching   me,  'but  even  morbid   cm'iosity  often   includes   an 
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interested  motive.  We  will  select,  for  exanqjle,  uu  iniposKible 
instance  for  illustration.  When  Michael  Featherstone  was 
found  dead  in  that  room,  T  was  detailed,  Vjeing  in  Covernmcnt 
employ  at  the  time,  to  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom.  I  sj)cnt 
a  good  many  weeks  over  it,  and  found  plenty  of  ditticulties  in 
my  way.  I'll  not  take  up  your  time  by  givinj,'  you  an  account 
of  "them  ;  I'll  just  say  tliat,  at  the  very  moment  success  seemed 
about  to  crown  my  efforts,  my  house  of  cards  tumbled  down, 
and  death  spoilt  my  game.  Here  is  my  card,  sir  ;  I've  left  the 
Government  service,  and  am  doing  business  on  my  own  account. 
You  won't  find  a  better  man,  though  I  say  it  who  sliouldn't,  if 
it  happens  that  you  want  anything  in  my  line.' 

"  'The  card  bore  the  name  of  *  Kdwin  Rousfield,  Private 
Detective,'  with  his  address.  It  appeared  to  me  that  he  paused 
purposely  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  introducing  myself  to 
him ;  but  as  I  was  sijent,  he  ];roceeded,  and  gave  me  at  once 
not  only  a  very  practical  rebuke  for  my  want  of  confidence,  but 
a  striking  evidence  of  the  extent  of  his  information. 

"  '  Well,  Mr.  Raven,'  he  said,  taking  not  the  slightest  notice 
of  the  start  I  gave  upon  hearing  my  name,  *  when  the  man  T 
suspected  was  found  drowned  my  mission  was  at  an  end,  and  1 
was  put  upon  another  job  in  which  I  was  more  successful. 
But  I  didn't  forget  '  The  Tragedy  of  Featherstone  ; '  I  simply 
put  it  aside,  as  we  do  a  coat  that  we  think  is  beginning  to  be 
too  shabby  to  wear.  Tiiat's  happened  to  you,  sir,  no  doubt  ; 
and  it's  happened  to  you,  I  dare  say,  to  take  out  that  coat 
some  months  afterwards,  and  to  be  surprised  to  find  that  it 
looks  quite  new.  I  just  mention  this  as  an  explanation  of  mi/ 
visit  here  to-night,  which  does  7iot  spring  from  a  certain  morbid 
curiosity.' 

"  I  do  not  know  what  his  intention  was  in  making  me  his 
confidant  but  he  certainly  succeeded  in  fascinating  me,  and  I 
could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  put  a  question  to  him. 

" '  You  were  about  to  select  an  impossible  instance  for 
illustration  of  the  morbid  curiosity  which  proceeds  from  inter- 
ested motives.     AVill  favour  me  with  it  ? ' 

"  '  With  pleasure.  The  man  I  suspected  was  found  drowned, 
(xood — or  bad,  as  the  case  may  be.  As  I  have  said,  my  house 
of  cards  tumbled  down,  and  as  I  wasn't  my  own  master,  I  had 
no  time  to  try  and  build  it  up  again.' 

"  '  Would  it  not  have  been  time  thrown  away  ? '  I  asked, 
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"  '  rorliaps — and  tlien,  again,  perhaps  not.  It  mortified  me 
to  bo  beat  just  as  I  thouglit  I  was  going  to  score  the  game. 
And  I  confess  I  had  my  doubts.  It  belongs  to  my  calling  not 
to  believe  what  I  see,  and  to  take  what  I  hear  for  just  as  much 
as  it's  worth.  Now,  say  that  the  man  I  suspected  wasn't 
drowned  after  all  ! ' 

"  '  What ! '  1  exclaimed. 

"  '  Ah !  you're  taken  aback ;  you're  not  up  to  the  rum 
dodges  that  are  A  B  C  to  me.  I  say,  suppose  the  man  was 
not  drowned ;  suppose  he  is  alive,  and  in  London  at  this 
moment ;  suppose  he  hears  by  accident  that  Featherstone 
Buildings  are  condemned,  and  are  about  to  be  pulled  down. 
What  follows  %  I'll  tell  you.  As  sure  as  that  man  is  able  to 
walk,  so  sure  will  his  feet  wander  in  this  direction.  If  he  tries 
to  walk  an  opposite  way  something  will  pull  him  back.  As 
sure  as  he  is  not  able  to  forget,  so  sure  will  he  be  compelled  to 
creep  up  these  stairs,  and  enter  the  room  which  he  entered 
with  his  friend — a  man  old  enough  to  be  his  father — fifteen 
years  ago,  on  the  night  Michael  Featherstone  was  killed. 
Why,  sir,  if  he  was  a  liundred  miles  off  he  would  be  drawn 
here,  though  he  had  to  walk  barefoot  every  step  of  the  road. 
Have  I  made  mj'self  clear  ? ' 
"  '  Perfectly,'  I  said. 

"  It  was  at  the  moment  I  spoke  this  word  that  I  was  con- 
scious of  the  introduction  of  another  person  on  the  scene.  He 
had  either  ascended  the  stairs  so  quietly  while  the  detective 
was  giving  his  illustration,  or  I  was  so  absorbed  in  it,  that  I 
had  not  heard  his  footsteps  ;  we  were  still  standing  in  the 
passage,  and  had  not  entered  the  room.  hi  the  dim  light  I 
did  not  recognise  the  figure  of  the  man,  and  it  was  only  when 
the  detective  turned  the  light  of  his  bull's-eye  lamp  npon  him 
that  I  saw,  in  the  person  of  the  last  comer,  no  other  than  Paul 
Cumberland.  His  soft  felt  hat  was  drawn  low  down  over  his 
brows,  but  although  his  face  was  almost  entirely  hidden,  I 
knew  that  it  was  he  who  had  joined  us. 

"  I  made  no  movement  towards  him,  nor  he  towards  me  ; 
indeed,  I  think  he  had  not  yet  recognised  me. 

"  Desirous  as  I  was  to  meet  Paul  Cumberland  again,  why 
was  it  that  I  did  not  at  once  accost  him]  It  is  difl&cult  for  me 
to  answer  the  question  ;  I  could  not,  I  feel  sure,  intelligibly 
answer  it.     AH  I  can  say  is  that,  in  the  presence  of  the  detec- 
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tive,  who  seemed  to  hold  in  his  hands  the  peace  and  well-being 
of  Mrs.  Karnshaw  and  her  children,  a  power  within  me  held  me 
back.  There  was  that  in  the  detective's  statement  which, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  sudden  appearance  of  Paul 
Cumberland,  warned  me  to  be  silent. 

"  *  I  hope  I  have  made  myself  clear  to  this  gentleman  as 
well,'  said  the  detective,  looking  towards  Paul  Cumberland. 

"  'I  only  heard  your  last  words,'  said  Paul  Cumberland,  'and 
scarcely  knew  what  subject  you  were  conversing  on.' 

"  *  It  isn't  worth  while  going  over  it  again,'  said  the  detective. 
'  I  suppose  you  have  come,  like  ourselves,  to  see  the  room  before 
the  house  is  pulled  down.  It's  cold  work  waiting  out  here,  with 
a  December  wind  blowing  up  the  stairs  ;  let's  get  inside.' 

"  We  entered  the  sitting-room,  the  custodian  first,  the 
detective  and  James  Whitelock  next,  I  ne.\t,  and  Paul  Cumber- 
land in  the  rear.  The  detective  pointed  out  certain  articles  of 
furniture  in  the  room — the  chair  in  which  Michael  Featherstone 
used  to  sit,  and  the  table  at  which  he  wrote.  The  inkstand 
and  some  steel  pens  were  there  ;  the  pens  were  rotten  with  rust, 
and  the  inkstand  was  filled  with  dust.  From  the  sitting-room 
we  went  into  the  bedroom,  and  the  detective  said,  with  his  hand 
upon  the  counterpane  : 

"'He  was  found  lying  here.  There  were  no  signs  of  a 
struggle,  and  his  death  must  have  been  very  tpiick  and  sudden. 
A  strange  part  of  the  atiair  is  that  he  had  a  large  sum  of  money 
about  him  in  bank-notes,  and  some  gold  as  well — What  is  that 
you  are  ummbling,  Whitelock  ] ' 

"  We  all  bent  down  to  the  wretched  old  man,  who  was  wildly 
gesticulating  and  endeavouring  to  get  some  words  out.  After 
a  frightful  struggle  he  succeeded,  and  a  hoarse  scream  issued 
from  his  throat,  in  which  could  be  plainly  distinguished  the 
words : 

"'Four  thousand  pounds  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  and 
fifty  sovereigns  in  gold  ! '  " 
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"  Paul  Cumberland  reeled,  and  it  was  only  by  firmly  grasping 
his  arm  that  I  prevented  him  from  falling  to  the  ground.  As 
I  held  him  I  caught  sight  of  his  face;  it  was  pale,  as  I  expected 
it  to  be,  but  there  was  a  look  in  his  eyes  which  astonished  me. 
It  was  the  look  of  a  man  who,  after  having  given  up  all  hope, 
suddenly  perceives  a  ray  of  sunlight  through  which  he  sees 
heaven. 

"'The  gentleman's  faint,'  observed  the  detective ;  'and  no 
wonder.  The  musty  smell  in  this  place  is  enough  to  knock 
anyone  over.  Four  thousand  pounds  in  Bank  of  England  notes, 
and  fifty  sovereigns  in  gold — eh,  Whitelock?     A  tidy  sum  that.' 

"  '  He  robbed  me  of  it  !  he  robbed  me  of  it ! — he,  Michael 
Featherstone,  robbed  me  of  it  ! ' 

"  And  the  man  who  but  a  few  moments  since  was  incapable 
of  coherent  speech  and  intelligent  motion,  seemed  to  have  re- 
covered the  use  of  his  faculties  in  the  light  of  the  memory  of 
some  great  wrong.  As  he  cursed  the  dead,  he  shook  his  fist  at 
an  impalpable  shape,  and  glared  into  the  shadows. 

"  'James  Whitelock  here,'  said  the  detective,  addressing  me, 
'  was  in  the  employ  of  Michael  Featherstone,  and  to  bear  ani- 
mosity against  a  good  master — ' 

"  '  A  good  master  ! '  interrupted  James  Whitelock.  '  He  was 
a  thief — a  thief — a  thief  ! ' 

"  '  No  one  can  bring  an  action  for  libel  against  you,'  said  the 
detective,  '  so  you  can  use  as  many  hard  words  as  you  please  ; 
they  will  break  no  bones,  especially  no  dead  man's  bones.  But 
about  this  money  ;  where  did  he  rob  you  of  it  1 ' 

"  '  In  Cobham  Woods.' 

"  The  words  had  no  sooner  escaped  his  lips  than  he  shrieked 
out,  '  No,  no — not  there  !  it  is  a  mistake.  Why  do  you  grip 
me  so  hard  1  I  am  an  old,  old  man  !  have  pity  on  me,  have 
pity!' 

"  And  then  he  sank  again  into  his  drivelling  state,  and  cast 
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vacant  looks  around,  and  nminbli'd  unintelligibly.  The  detcc- 
tivo'a  strong  iiand  was  on  his  shoiddcr,  and  he  gave  him  a  rough 
shake. 

"  '  If  I  could  shake  it  out  of  him,'  said  the  detective,  'atid 
shake  his  life  out  with  it,  I'd  do  it  without  com[)unction.  I 
thought  I'd  got  to  the  bottom  of  this  mystery,  when  here  comes 
something  cropping  u])  that  I  never  dreamt  of.  What  you've 
got  to  look  out  for  in  these  cases  is  the  unexpected  ;  you  never 
know  what's  concealed  in  the  waters  you're  sailing  over.  Four 
thousand  pounds  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  fifty  sovereigns 
in  gold  !  Now,  that's  a  special  sum,  and  there's  something 
hanging  to  it.  I  can't  bring  to  mind,  in  any  case  that  came 
under  the  notice  of  Scotland  Yard  in  my  time,  anytiiing  about 
such  a  very  particular  sum  of  money  as  that ;  he  couldn't  have 
had  so  much  about  him  on  the  last  night  he  stood  in  this  room 
alive.  Do  you  know,  sir,'  and  I  noticed  that  he  continued  to 
address  his  observations  to  me,  and  to  purposely  ignore  Paul 
Cumberland,  '  that  at  this  ])resent  mdment  I  feel  just  as  much 
interested  in  the  case  as  I  did  when  it  was  put  into  my  hands 
fifteen  years  ago?  It  all  comes  back  to  me  as  fresh  as  if  it  was 
only  yesterday  ;  and  though  there's  no  reward  attached  to  it,  I 
wouldn't  begrudge  giving  a  bit  of  time  to  it,  and  a  bit  of  money 
too,  out  of  my  own  pocket,  if  I  could  bring  it  to  what  I  call  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  Yes,  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  ;  for 
as  it  stands  it's  neither  one  thing  nor  another.  It  woidd  be  a 
splendid  advertisement  for  me  if,  after  all  these  years,  I  could 
unearth  the  plain  ugly  truth  about  this  Featherstone  Tragedy  ; 
the  pafjcrs  would  all  take  it  np,  and  Edwin  Bousfield,  detective, 
would  stand  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  Not  that  I  don't  stand 
high  enough  as  it  is,  or  that  I  have  anything  particular  to 
grumble  at ;  but  it  riles  me  to  be  beat.  I  put  it  to  you,  sir,  as 
man  to  man  :  wouldn't  it  rile  you  ?■  ' 

" '  Were  I  in  your  place,'  I  replied  coldly,  and  yet  with  a 
fainting  heart,  '  I  might  possibly  feel  as  you  feel ;  but  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  not  much  sympathy  for  your  frame  of 
mind.' 

"  '  You  haven't,  eh  1 '  he  inquired  in  a  friendly  tone,  still 
keeping  his  grip  on  James  Whitelock's  shoulder  and  still  ignoring 
Paul  Cumberland. 

"  '  No,'  I  said, '  nor  could  it  be  expected  ;  it  requires  a  special 
education  to  be  worked  up  into  a  state  of  such  keen  and  per- 
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sonal  interest  in  a  matter  long  forgotten,  and  in  which  you  are 
really  not  directly  concerned.' 

"  '  That's  as  it  appears  to  you,'  said  the  detective  with  cordial 
approval,  '  and  I  find  no  fault  with  you.  You  have  not  been 
brouglit  up  to  this  kind  of  business.  I  have,  and  that  makes 
all  the  difference.  When  you  were  a  youngster  you  were  fond 
of  puzzles,  perhaps  ?  I  don't  want  you  to  commit  yourself  by 
making  any  admission.'  Notwithstanding  which  declaration 
he  paused  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  committing  myself. 

"  '  Most  lads  are,'  I  said. 

"  '  And  consequently  you  among  the  number.' 

"  '  Yes.' 

"  '  I  was,  and  I  used  to  run  after  them.  Chinese  squares, 
rings  on  wires,  black  and  white  men  crossing  a  river  in  one 
boat ;  nothing  came  amiss  to  me,  and  I  was  never  beat.  I've 
sat  up  all  night  to  put  a  few  bits  of  cardboard  together,  and 
Avas  happy  when  I  did  it.  Now,  this  Featherstone  atfair 
comes  upon  me  as  a  knot  that  I'd  sit  up  a  good  many  nights 
to  uru-avel.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way.  There's  the 
money  he  had  on  him  that  night.  I  got  positive  information  ; 
he  did  have  bank-notes  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  pounds  ; 
they  were  paid  to  him  that  day,  and  the  numbers  were  known  ; 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  they  would  find  their  way  back  to  the 
bank — not  at  once,  but  in  a  year  or  two,  from  a  foi*eign  country 
perhaps.  I  kept  my  eyes  open,  but  from  that  day  to  this  not 
one  of  those  notes  has  passed  the  counter  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. Difficulty  number  one.  Then  there's  this  siim  of  four 
thousand  and  fifty  pounds  that's  just  cropped  up  through  the 
drivelling  of  my  friend  Whitelock  ;  it  is  certainly  connected 
with  the  affair.  How  to  get  at  the  particulars  and  the  con- 
nection %  Difficulty  number  two.  There  are  more  links  to 
this  chain  than  I  suspected  ;  Cobham  Woods,  for  instance.  Is 
it  Cobham  in  Kent,  or  Cobham  in  Surrey''  Then,  there's 
difficulty  number  three.  The  man  I  suspected  had  his  portrait 
taken  once  upon  a  time,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  in  an  album 
in  his  wife's  possession  ;  it  wasn't,  and  she  pretended  not  to 
know  how  it  had  got  spirited  away.  It  was  a  clever  trick,  and 
it  is  as  great  a  stumbling-block  now  as  it  was  then  ;  for  if  the 
man  stood  before  me  at  this  moment  I  shouldn't  know  him 
from  Adam.' 

"  I  breathed  more  freely.     I  glanced  at  Paul  Cumberland  ; 
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ho  (lid  not  retui'ii  my  glance.  His  eyes  were  fixed  iij)on  the 
siiaking  figure  of  James  Whitelock,  thoiigli  I  could  not  doubt 
that  he  had  heard  and  noted  every  word  uttered  by  the  detec- 
tive. 

"  *  Well,'  said  the  detective,  with  a  good-humoured  air  of 
annoyance,  '  here  have  1  been  maundering  away  to  you  two 
gdutlemen — Whitelock  don't  count — for  all  the  world  as  if  you 
had  a  i)ersonal  interest  in  the  matter,  whicl),  as  a  matter  of 
course,  you  haven't  got.  It's  simple  curiosity  that  brought  you 
here,  though  Mr.  Raven  chooses  to  call  it  morbid,  which  isn't 
fair  to  himself.' 

"  It  had  surprised  me  during  the  interview  that  Paul 
(Cumberland  had  not  evinced,  even  by  a  secret  look  or  motion, 
the  slightest  recognition  of  mc.  It  my  be,  I  thought,  because 
my  face  really  is  strange  to  him  ;  as  a  boy  it  was  scarcely  to 
be  expected  that  he  should  have  any  remembrance  of  me,  and 
after  a  parting  of  more  than  twenty  years  it  was  natural 
that  we  should  meet  as  strangers.  Our  one  meeting,  a  few 
nights  since,  occurred  under  exceptional  circumstances.  He 
was  profoundly  agitated,  and  probably  took  no  pains  to  impress 
my  face  upon  his  memory,  so  that  he  might  know  me  again. 
But  when  the  detective  mentioned  my  name  1  looked  at  I'aul 
Cumberland  in  the  expectation  that  he  would,  at  least,  turn  to- 
wards me,  if  only  for  a  moment.  He  did  not  do  so  :  no  sign 
or  movement  in  him  indicated  that  he  was  acquainted  with  me. 
What  other  conclusion  could  I  draw  from  this  purposed  avoid- 
ance of  me  than  that,  for  some  powerful  reason,  he  wished  the 
detective  to  believe  that  we  were  unknown  to  each  other  % 
Then,  he  was  acting  a  part,  for  his  own  safety's  sake,  and  in 
doing  so  made  it  clear  to  me  that  I  should  best  serve  him  by 
not  claiming  him  as  an  acquaintance.  I  faithfully  obeyed  his 
silent  wish,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  interview  made 
no  effort  to  attract  his  attention. 

"  He  did  not  remain  with  us  much  longer.  The  detective, 
vei-y  suddenly  and  abruptly,  began  to  speak  of  other  subjects 
than  the  Featherstouc  tragedy,  and  Paid  Cumberland  took  his 
departure  with  a  muttered  'Good-night.' 

"  I  would  have  followed  him,  but  for  the  fear  of  arousing 
suspicion. 

"  '  A  silent  sort  of  chap,  that,'  said  the  detective  ;  '  looks  as 
if  he  had  seen  trouble.     But  that's  common  enough.     What 
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really  brought  him  here,  I  wonder ;  and  what  was  the  matter 
with  him  when  Whitelock  spoke  of  being  robbed  of  the  four 
thousand  pounds  in  bank-notes  and  fifty  sovereigns  in  gold  %  I 
can't  call  to  mind  that  I've  ever  seen  his  face  before,  and  he 
didn't  let  me  see  much  of  it  now.  He  had  no  reason  that  I 
can  clearly  make  out  for  being  so  shy,  for  he  has  never  been 
under  my  hands.  I  dropped  speaking  of  myself  in  connection 
with  this  Featherstone  affair  on  purpose  to  discover  whether  it 
was  that  or  something  else  that  made  him  stand  like  a  dumh. 
statue.  I  shall  come  across  him  again  one  of  these  fine  days, 
and  then  I'll  see  what  account  he  can  give  of  himself.' 

" '  Not  being  in  Government  service,'  I  remarked,  '  and 
therefore  unarmed  with  authority,  you  have  no  warranty  to 
question  a  private  person  upon  any  subject  whatever.' 

"  He  smiled.  *  I  shall  know  how  to  go  about  it.  I  am 
obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  your  attention  ;  what  I've  said  has  not" 
been  thrown  away  upon  you.  You  see,  Mr.  Raven,  when  a 
man  lets  himself  out  as  I've  been  letting  mysdf,  out,  it's 
pleasant  to  have  such  an  agreeable  audience  as  you  have 
proved.' 

"  '  How  did  you  become  acquainted  with  my  name  ] '  I  asked. 
" '  Bless  your  heart,  sir,'  he  replied,  '  I  know  pretty  well 
everybody  in  these  parts ;  it's  my  trade  to  know  'em  ;  that's 
what  makes  it  so  strange  I  can't  bring  our  silent  friend  to 
mind.  Come,  Whitelock,  I'll  just  see  you  out  of  these  doomed 
buildings,  and  wish  you  good-niglit.  I  haven't  done  Avith  you, 
you  know,  but  there's  no  fear  of  your  running  away.  This 
abortion  of  a  man,  Mr.  Raven,  has  got  something  on  his  con- 
science that's  been  there  for  many  a  long  year  in  connection 
with  the  gentleman  who  was  found  dead  in  these  rooms,  and 
I'm  going  to  find  out  what  it  is.  Such  a  case  as  this  is  good 
for  the  liver  ;  I  shall  take  it  as  a  medicine — a  dose  when  re- 
quired.' " 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

PHii-ii'  haven's  diary  (continued). 

"  We  walked  out  of  Featherstoiie  Biiildin<^s  iu  company,  and 
at  tlie  top  of  tlie  court  James  Whitelock  shuffled  off  in  an 
opposite  direction  from  that  which  1  intended  to  take.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  man  did  not  go  very  far,  and  for  that  reason 
perliaps  the  detective  made  no  effort  to  detain  him.  Within 
three  doors  of  Foatherstone  Buildings  was  a  gin  j)alace,  and 
into  this  James  Whitelock  glided.  The  detective  and  I  stood 
together  in  the  broader  thoroughfare,  and  he  asked  me  a 
singular  (piestion. 

"  '  Are  you  short-sighted,  sir  ] ' 

"  '  Yes,'  I  replied. 

"  '  The  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  now,  you  can't 
see  their  faces  1 ' 

"  *  I  couldn't  in  broad  daylight,'  I  said ;  '  and  at  such  a 
time  as  this,  in  the  dim  light  of  the  lamps,  they  look  to  me 
like  so  many  shadows.' 

"  'Ah,'  said  he,  '  I  am  many  a  year  older  than  you,  and  I 
can  see  tha  f\ice  of  every  man  and  woman  on  the  opposite  side. 
A  kind  of  instinct,  I  dare  say.  You're  for  home,  sir,  I  sup- 
pose ] ' 

"  'Yes,'  I  said  ;  '  I  wish  you  good-night.' 

"  '  Gocd-night,  sir,  if  you  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  me.' 

"  He  said  this  so  significantly  that  I  inquired  what  he 
thought  1  had  to  say  to  him. 

"  '  I  just  thi'ow  it  out  as  a  suggestion,'  was  the  reply,  '  and 
in  justice  to  myself  I'm  bound  to  say  this  much,  that  Edwin 
Bousfield  never  speaks  without  a  meaning,  be  it  right  or 
wrong.     Ah,  I  thought  so.' 

"  These  last  words  were  not  addi-essed  to  me,  but  were  spoken 
in  answer  to  a  thought  as  it  were.  As  he  uttered  them,  James 
Whitelock  came  out  of  the  public-house,  and  shuffled  onwards, 
while  a  man  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  crossed  over  to 
him  and    slowly  walked    after   him.     Approaching   nearer   to 
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where  the  detective  and  T  wore  standing,  I  saw  that  this  man 
was  Paul  Cumberland.  I  knew  now  why  the  detective  had 
asked  if  I  was  short-sighted  ;  he  had  seen  Paul  Cumberland 
waiting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  wished  to  know  if 
I  had  also  seen  him.  The  detective,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
Whitelock  and  Cumberland,  lingei-ed  until  they  were  at  a 
sufficient  distance  for  him  to  follow  without  being  observed,  and 
then  tm-ned  slowly  after  them.  I  stepped  beside  him,  and 
kept  pace  with  him  with  no  distinct  purpose  in  my  mind  ;  but 
I  felt  that  a  drama  of  human  life  was  being  played  in  which 
my  own  life  was  in  some  mysterious  way  involved. 

"'I  have  no  objection,  sir,'  said  the  detective,  'to  yoiu- 
accompanying  me,  though  T  consider  myself  now  professionally 
engaged,  and  I  generally  prefer  to  work  alone.  Look  here,  sir ; 
I'm  going  to  speak  squarely  and  openly,  and  I  trust  to  you  to 
take  no  unfair  advantage  of  what  I  say,  though,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  without  making  a  boast  of  it,  I  can  pretty  well  take 
care  of  myself.  I  am  not  now  in  Government  service,  and  no 
one  can  call  iipon  me  to  give  an  account  of  my  doings.  I  am 
carrying  on  a  private  business,  and  am  working  on  my  own 
responsibility  ;  therefore  I  can  open  my  mouth  or  keep  it  shut, 
whichever  serves  my  purpose  best.  I  mean  up  to  a  certain 
point  ;  I  know  how  far  I  can  go  with  safety,  and  that's  where 
I've  erot  the  advantaije  of  trentlemen  like  von.  No  offence 
meant — far  from  it ;  all  I  want  is  to  make  myself  clear  to  you. 
Now,  it  stands  to  reason  that  I'd  rather  work  for  money  than 
work  for  nothing.  I've  got  a  family,  and  the  more  I  can  put 
by,  the  better  for  me  and  my  wife  when  I'm  too  old  to  work. 
I  don't  want  you  to  tell  me  anything,  and  I  shall  not  ask  j^ou 
any  questions  so  long  as  we  stand  towards  each  other  as  we 
stand  now,  as  men  who  have  accidently  met  in  an  affair  which 
interests  both  of  them.  I'd  rather  you  wouldn't  speak  till  I've 
finished  what  I've  got  to  say.  Take  my  word  for  it,  sir,  I  go 
upon  safe  ground  when  I  declared  that  you  have  more  at  stake 
in  this  Featherstone  affair  than  I  have.  You  can't  convince 
roe  to  the  contrary.  My  interest  is  professional,  yours  is 
private.  I'll  not  take  the  liberty  of  inquiring  into  your 
motives.  Tell  me  as  much  or  as  little  as  you  care  to  tell  ;  tell 
me  nothing  if  you  don't  care  to ;  I'll  accept  the  position  any- 
way. I  give  you  fair  warning  that  when  you  come  into  con- 
tact with  me  in  such  a  matter  as  this,  you  have  to  do  with  a 
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cool  determined  man  who  knows  the  ropes.  I'm  not  likely  to 
lose  my  nerve  ;  you  are.  I'm  the  surgeon  operating ;  you're 
the  father,  or  the  brother,  or  some  near  relative  of  the  patient 
that's  being  cut  into.  I  sha'ii't  faint  ;  I  shall  do  just  what's 
before  me  to  do.  You'll  flounder,  that's  what  you'll  do.  It's  a 
hundred  chances  to  one  against  you  ;  it's  about  the  same  odds 
in  my  favour.     Have  I  made  myself  understood  ] ' 

"  '  To  some  extent,'  I  said,  feeling  very  weak  and  helpless  by 
the  side  of  this  practical  man ;  '  but  you  must  tell  me  more 
before  I  decide.  What  is  your  immediate  purpose  in  following 
those  two  men  1 ' 

"'Suppose,'  he  retorted,  'I  asked  you  what  is  yours?'  I 
was  silent.  'But  1  won't  ask  it ;  I'll  answer  your  question  in- 
stead. I've  no  need  to  follow  AVhitclock  ;  he's  under  my 
thumb.  He  has  let  something  out  to-night  that  I  never  heard 
of  before,  and  I'll  worm  all  the  particulars  from  him  as  easily 
as  I  kiss  my  hand.' 

"  He  kissed  the  tips  of  his  fingers  soberly  and  without  a 
particle  of  romance. 

" '  It  is  our  silent  friend  I'm  following,  not  AVhitelock. 
Those  two  met  by  accident  an  hour  ago  in  the  dead  Feather- 
stone's  rooms ;  personally  the}'  are  strangers  to  each  other. 
Our  silent  friend  visits  Featherstone  Buildings  because  he  is 
interested  in  the  murder  that  was  committed  fifteen  years  ago. 
I  will  go  further  than  that ;  instead  of  saying  that  he  is  in- 
terested in  it,  I  will  say  that  he  is  associated  with  it.  What 
do  you  think  of  that  for  a  bold  stroke  ?  But  I've  the  courage 
of  my  opinions.  Why,  sir,  as  that  man  stood  in  Michael 
Featherstone's  room,  his  very  silence  betrayed  him  ;  he  was 
afraid  to  speak,  afraid  of  committing  himself  before  strangers. 
Not  that  you're  a  stranger  to  him,  or  he  to  you — that's  an 
assertion  upon  which  I'm  ready  to  stake  my  professional  re- 
putation. Though  I'm  open  to  conviction.  Contradict  me,  sir, 
if  I  am  wrong.' 

"  I  did  not  contradict  him  ;  I  was  amazed  at  the  marvellous 
insight  he  displayed,  and  troubled  as  I  was,  I  could  not  help 
admiring  the  extraordinary  correctness  of  his  conclusions. 

"  '  Very  well,  sir,'  he  continued,  '  as  matters  stand  at  present, 
our  silent  friend,  who  is  following  Whitelock  as  though  his 
very  life  depended  upon  his  not  losing  sight  of  his  game — ob- 
serve him,  sir  ;  did  von  ever  see  a  man  more  in  earnest  % — well. 
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sir,  it  has  forced  itself  ii^ion  me  that  he  possesses  the  key  that 
will  unlock  the  mystery  of  the  tragedy  of  Featherstone.  My 
immediate  purpose  is  to  track  him  do\vn,  and  get  possession  of 
that  key.  He  is  as  much  in  custody,  safe  as  he  may  consider 
himself  to  be,  as  if  he  had  the  hand-cuffs  on.  The  law,  sir, 
considers  every  man  innocent  until  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty. 
I  go  on  the  opposite  tack  ;  I  consider  every  man  guilty  until 
he  is  proved  to  be  innocent.  I  see,  sir,  that  you  have  a 
difficulty  in  making  up  your  mind  as  to  whether  you  will  em- 
plo}'  me.  Take  time,  sir  ;  you  know  best  whether  it  is  worth 
your  while.  I'll  show  you  another  of  my  cards.  Mrs  Earu- 
shaw.' 

"  Had  all  the  hopes  of  my  life  depended  upon  it,  I  could  not 
have  repressed  ray  agitation. 

"  '  What  of  Mrs.  Earnshaw  ? '  I  cried. 

"'I  am  aware,'  he  said  gravely,   'that  you  are  acquainted 
witli  her.     You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  perhaps,  that  it  was  her 
husband  I  suspected  of  the  murder,  and  that  it  was  his  body 
that  was  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  river.' 
"  '  Supposed  ! '  I  exclaimed. 

"  'Supposed,'  he  repeated  calmly.  'I  had  my  doubts  of  it 
at  the  time,  and  I  kept  my  eyes  open.  Nothing  being  heard 
or  seen  of  him  as  the  years  went  by,  I'm  free  to  admit  that  my 
doubts  pretty  well  melted  away.  Why,  sir,  I  kept  a  sort  of  on- 
and-off  watch  for  ever  so  long,  and  I'm  certain  Mrs.  Earnshaw 
never  heard  of  her  husband,  from  the  time  I  visited  her  and 
told  her  of  the  supposed  discovery  of  her  husband's  body,  till 
within  the  last  week  or  two  I'll  say.  The  doubts  I  had,  and 
that  melted  away,  have  come  to  life  again.  Stranger  things 
have  happened  in  my  experience  than  that  Warren  Earnshaw 
wasn't  drowned  after  all,  and  that  he  should  have  kept  up  the 
fiction  of  his  death  for  fifteen  years.  Supposing,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  that  is  the  case,  the  question  that  presents 
itself  is,  would  an  innocent  man  have  acted  so  ] ' 

You  speak  of  strange  things  happening  in  your  experi- 
ence,' I  said,  in  great  agitation.  '  Have  you  never  heard  of 
innocent  men  hiding  themselves  for  fear  that  they  should  be 
found  guilty  of  crimes  they  did  not  commit  % ' 

"  '  Yes,  there  have  been  such  cases,  no  doubt ;  but  if  this  is 
one  of  them  it  will  take  a  deal  of  explanation.  At  all  events 
I  shall  make  it  my  business,  if  I  am  to  pursue  this  inquiry  for 
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love  and  not  for  money,  to  see  Mrs.  Earnshaw  and  have  some 
talk  with  her ;  and  after  that,  to  keep  my  eye  on  her  as  well 
as  on  the  man  that's  walking  before  us  now.' 

"  This  last  shot  went  straight  to  my  heart.  Such  a  visit, 
and  the  knowledge  of  such  espionage,  would  bring  unendurable 
torture  upon  the  beings  I  have  learned  to  love  and  honour.  It 
mi^ht  j)rove  Mrs.  Earnshaw's  death,  and  the  lives  of  her  inno- 
cent children  would  be  blasted. 

"It  was  in  my  power  now,  and  might  not  be  an  hour  hence 
if  I  allowed  the  opportiuiity  to  slip,  to  save  them  from  intoler- 
able agony.  I  should  never  have  forgiven  myself  if  I  had 
neglected  the  opportunity.  Time  alone  can  show  whether  I 
acted  wisely.  1  took  out  my  purse,  and  from  it  a  five-pound 
note. 

"  '  Mr,  Bousfield,'  I  said,  '  I  engage  your  services  in  this 
matter.     Here  is  your  retaining  fee.' 

"  '  That  puts  a  different  complexion  upon  it,'  he  said  ;  '  I 
accept  the  commission  on  the  understanding  that  you  do  not 
hamper  me  in  ray  proceedings,  and  that  I  am  free  to  act  in  the 
manner  T  consider  most  desirable  to  a  satisfactory  end.  I 
shall  take  no  decided  step  without  consulting  you,  but  I  must 
make  my  discoveries  my  own  way.' 

"  '  I  will  not  hamper  3'ou,'  I  said,  '  but  to  a  certain  extent 
you  must  consult  my  wishes.' 

"  '  You  have  something  to  suggest  now  ? ' 

" '  I  havQ.  My  object  is  to  avoid  giving  unnecessary  pain 
to  innocent  persons.  There  is  no  necessity  for  you  to  visit 
Mrs.  Earnshaw.' 

"  '  No,  thei-e  is  no  immediate  necessity.  I  will  not  visit  her 
without  giving  you  fair  notice.' 

"  '  Wh}'  visit  her  at  all  ?  She  and  her  children  are  un- 
doubtedly innocent  sufferers,  and  a  visit  from  you  will  be  a 
needless  cruelty.' 

'•  '  Look  here,  sir,'  he  said  ;  '  I've  got  a  heart,  and  children 
of  my  own.  I  don't  delight  in  giving  pain,  and  if  I  conduct 
myself  sometimes  like  a  machine,  it  is  because  in  the  exercise 
of  my  duty  I  can't  allow  myself  to  indulge  in  sentiment.  It 
would  upset  the  best  plan  an  officer  ever  laid  down.  I'll  tell 
you  what  I'll  do.  With  respect  to  Mrs.  Earnshaw  now.  If  I 
feel  bound  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  you  don't  agree  that  I  shall 
do  so,  I  am  content  to  throw  up  my  commission.     And  I  re- 
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serve  to  myself  the  liberty  of  duing  that  whenever  you  and  I 
disagree  as  to  the  way  I  propose  to  carry  out  this  affair. 
There  is  one  thing  I  will  not  be  bound  to,  and  that  is  to  let  a 
guilty  man  escape.  If  that  is  in  your  mind,  you  had  best  say 
it  at  once.' 

"'It  is  not  in  my  mind.'  I  said;  'the  guilty  should  be 
punished,  but  you  and  I,  in  working  towards  our  conclusions, 
start  from  opposite  standpoints.' 

"  '  Mention  one  as  an  instance.' 

" '  I  will.  You  work  from  the  standpoint  that  Mr.  Warren 
Earnshaw,  whether  he  be  dead  or  alive,  is  guilty.  1  work  from 
the  other  standpoint,  that  he  is  innocent.' 

"  '  That  is  your  conviction,  sir  % '  he  inquired. 

"  '  My  firm  conviction,'  I  replied. 

"  '  And  you  wish  me  so  to  proceed  as  to  endeavour  to  estab- 
lish his  innocence  and  not  his  guilt  % ' 

"  '  Precisely.  With  that  view  you  may  consider  it  advisable 
to  make  some  alteration  in  your  method  of  conducting  this,  at 
present,  private  inquiry.' 

"  '  No  doubt  of  that,'  he  said  thoughtfully.  '  Would  proof 
of  his  innocence  make  any  difference  in  the  business  part  of 
our  arrangement  % ' 

"  I  caught  at  the  suggestion. 

"  '  It  would  double  your  fees,'  I  said. 

"  He  laughed,  not  unkindly,  but  partly  in  approval  of  tlie 
practical  and  legitimate  temptation  I  held  out,  and  partly  in 
satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  a  job  so  profitable. 

"  '  I  will  work,'  he  said,  taking  the  five-pound  note,  'with  the 
■  end  you  desire  in  view.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  it  will  alter 
my  plans.  And  now,  sir,  you  had  best  leave  me.  I  will  call 
upon  you  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  ;  I  know  where 
you  live,  and  if  you  wish  to  say  anything  to  me,  you  have  my 
address.' 

"  All  that  I  can  do  now  is  to  wait  for  events.  Most  fer- 
vently do  I  pray  that  they  will  so  shape  their  course  as  to 
bring  happiness  to  Mrs.  Earnshaw  and  her  sweet  daughter 
Philippa." 
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"  December  29th. 

"  Nothing  of  importauce  has  occurred.  Yesterday  afternoon  I 
received  a  note  from  the  detective,  in  which  he  particularly 
requests  me  not  to  take  any  steps  to  put  myself  into  communi- 
cation with  Paul  Cumberland — not  to  seek  him  out,  or  be  seen 
conversing  with  him.  The  detective's  simple  mention  of  the 
name  is  an  indication  of  his  shrewdness  and  activity,  and  the 
tone  of  the  note  conveys  tlie  impression  that  he  takes  some- 
thing more  than  a  professional  interest  in  the  case ;  but  tliis 
may  be  fancy.  Whether  it  is  so  or  not,  it  is  assuredly  more 
advisable  to  have  him  on  our  side  as  a  friend  than  against  us 
as  an  enemy. 

"  I  use  the  words  *  cur  side'  for  the  reason  that  I  consider 
myself  identified  with  everything,  even  with  the  smallest  cir- 
cumstance, that  bears  upon  or  is  likely  to  affect  the  welfare  of 
the  Earnshaws.  They  have  taken  such  complete  possession  of 
my  thoughts  that  I  find  great  difficulty  in  continuing  the 
general  work  in  connection  with  the  poor  which  first  brought 
me  to  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  not  that  it  appeals  to  me  less 
nearl}',  or  that  I  am  losing  heart  in  the  work.  When  my  mind 
is  calmer  I  shall  continue  it  with  renewed  energy,  and  even 
now  it  must  not  be  neglected. 

"  In  an  interview  with  Kichard  Freeman  last  niijht,  durinsf 
which  we  were  discussing  various  matters  which  sprang  from 
our  Christmas  dinner,  I  detected  him  observing  me  with  un- 
usual attention,  and  he  made  the  remark  that  I  appeared  to 
have  something  on  my  mind.  I  admitted  it,  and  said  it  was  a 
private  affair,  whereupon  he  made  no  further  allusion  to  it. 
The  idea  occurred  to  me  of  taking  him  into  my  confidence,  but 
I  have  not  ventured  to  carry  it  out.  It  is  probable  that  he 
would  not  sympathize  with  me,  his  own  sympathies  runuing  in 
a  wider  channel ;  and  he  might  call  upon  me  to  throw  aside  all 
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private  considerations,  so  as  to  be  the  better  able  to  devote 
myself  to  the  general  good.  He  himself,  were  there  any  danger 
oi\\\^  attention  being  diverted  as  mine  has  been,  is  sufficiently 
strong-willed  and  self-sacrificing  to  pursue  such  a  course  ;  his 
nature  is  lai-ger  and  more  heroic  than  mine. 

"  Tliere  is  another  reason  why  it  might  be  injudicious  to 
confide  in  him.  The  circumstances  which  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  in  connection  with  the  Earnshaws — their  privations, 
the  shadow  of  a  crime  which  hangs  over  the  name  they  bear, 
the  strange  ideas  which  have  forced  themselves  upon  me  re- 
specting the  personal  identity  of  Paul  Cumberland,  my  contract 
with  the  detective — all  these  are  matters  upon  which  it  is 
necessary  to  preserve  the  closest  secrecy. 

"  The  detective  had  placed  no  restrictions  upon  my  move- 
ments with  respect  to  Mrs.  Earnshaw,  and  I  visited  her 
yesterday  and  to-day.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  her  confidence 
in  me  is  not  disturbed,  and  that  on  both  occasions  I  passed  a 
delightful  hour  with  her  and  her  children.  I  took  Philippatwo 
books— 'Paul  and  Virginia,'  and  '  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.' 
It  scarcely  surprised  me  to  learn  that  she  had  not  read  either  of 
them.  The  sweet  and  patient  bread-winner  of  the  family  has 
not  been  able  to  aiford  the  luxury  of  books  ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  think  that  I  have  opened  for  her  and  her  children  a 
pure  and  exquisite  source  of  delight. 

"  December  31st. 

"  This  is  the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  and  I  have  nothing 
to  record  respecting  Paul  Cumberland.  Both  yesterday  and 
this  morning  I  have  received  short  notes  from  the  detective, 
emphasizing  his  instructions  as  to  my  keeping  myself  quite 
quiet,  and  laying  particular  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  my  not 
seeking  Paul  Cumberland.     In  his  to-day's  note  he  says  : 

"  '  I  have  special  reasons  for  the  course  I  am  pursuing.  It 
will  sound  mysterious  to  you  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  not 
called  upon  you  because  a  certain  danger  might  spring  from 
the  circumstance  of  our  being  seen  together,  or  even  from  the 
fact  leaking  out  that  we  are  known  to  each  other.  In  two  or 
three  days  I  will  find  a  means  of  secretly  seeing  you  and  ex- 
plaining matters.  In  the  meanwhile  I  most  strongly  advise 
you,  should  you  happen  to  meet  Paul  Cumberland  in  the  street, 
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not  to  address  or  recofrnise  him.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to 
say  that  an  unexpected  danj^er  has  arisen,  and  that  1  have  to 
cope  with  it,  in  addition  to  the  task  I  have  undertaken.' 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  detective  has  the  best  of 
reasons  for  liis  course  of  proceeding,  hut  it  is  none  the  less 
tantalising  and  vexations  to  find  my  movements  so  hampered. 
AVero  he  to  advise  me  not  to  visit  the  Earnshaws,  I  am  afraid  I 
should  be  tempted  to  disobey  him.  He  speaks  of  an  unexpected 
danger :  from  what  quarter  has  it  arisen  %  Vain  for  mc  to 
endeavour  to  find  a  clear  road  through  the  labyrinths  of  this 
mystery.     I  can  but  wait  and  hope. 

"  Last  evening  when  I  visited  the  Earnshaws,  they  did  not 
hear  my  knock  at  the  door,  and  in  an  interval  of  waiting  1 
heard  Philippa's  sweet  voice  reading  aloud  '  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth.'  I  could  not  resist  the  impulse  of  playing  the  eaves- 
dropper for  a  few  minutes.  Philippa's  voice  is  beautiful,  and 
she  reads  with  great  intelligence  and  feeling.  It  was  delightful 
to  listen  to  her,  and  to  hear  the  delicious  laughter  of  the  blind 
mothei*.  Truly,  within  those  hiuuble  rooms  lives  the  spirit  of 
home  in  its  highest  and  most  ennobling  aspect. 

"  Upon  my  entrance  Philippa  ceased  reading,  and  though  she 
resumed  it  at  my  earnest  desire,  she  so  faltered — being,  no 
doubt,  bashful  and  diffident  because  I  was  present — that  I 
took  the  lovely  story  from  her,  and  read  aloud  for  an  hour 
myself.  We  were  all  perfectly  at  home  with  each  other,  and  I 
felt  as  if  I  were  a  member  of  the  family.  When  I  laid  the  book 
aside  I  gave  expression  to  the  feeling  I  have  just  set  down,  and 
said  that  I  never  felt  so  happy  as  when  I  was  in  their  society. 
A  tender  light  came  into  Philii)pa's  eyes,  and  she  turned  her 
head  aside. 

"'We  are  no  less  happy,'  said  Mrs.  Earnshaw,  'to  have 
3'ou  here.  You  are  not  a  stranger  to  us ;  it  is  ns  if  we  have 
known  you  all  our  lives.' 

"  Before  I  left  I  promised  to  come  and  see  them  on  the  last 
night  of  the  old  year,  and  now  I  put  my  writing  away  for  the 
piu'pose  of  keeping  my  promise." 

"  An  hour  after  midnight. 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  the  Earnshaws.  A  new  year  has 
commenced,  and  a  new  life  seems  born  within  me. 
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"  I  had  no  iutcntiou  of  stopping  so  late,  bnt  Mrs.  Earushaw 
told  mc  it  was  their  invariable  practice  to  stop  np  till  the  new- 
year's  bells  were  ringing,  and  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  remain. 
We  finislied  '  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,'  and  talked  abont  it 
for  a  long  while.  How  great  is  the  reward  of  the  man  whose 
writings  tonch  the  heart  of  the  people  ! 

"  For  a  few  minutes  before  midnight  we  were  silent.  Each 
was  engrossed  in  special  thought.  Old  Mr.  Earnshaw  was 
sitting  at  the  table,  his  head  resting  on  his  hand  ;  next  to  him 
sat  Mrs.  Earnshaw,  with  her  hands  folded  on  her  lap,  and  a 
solemn  expression  on  her  face.  Both  were  thinking  of  the 
past.  Time  had  not  taught  them  forgetfulness,  and  I  knew 
that  they  were  musing  on  one  who  had  for  so  many  years  been 
dead  to  them  and  the  world.  Philippa  and  Raymond  sat  hand 
in  hand,  and  I  close  to  the  young  girl  before  whom  life's  fairest 
page  lay  open.  May  the  shadows  of  which  she  has  no  suspicion 
never  rest  upon  that  page  !  May  a  happy  light  shine  upon  her 
futu  p  ! 

"  Then  the  bells  began  to  ring.  Mrs.  Earnshaw  rose,  and 
held  out  a  hand  to  each  of  her  children.  They  took  her  hands, 
and  she  drew  them  close  to  her  and  embraced  them. 

"  'A  happy  new  year  to  you,  my  dear  ones,'  she  said,  'and 
to  you,  grandfather.' 

"  '  And  to  AVarren,'  said  the  old  man,  rising,  and  twining  his 
fingers  nervously,  clasping  and  unclasping  them  with  convulsive 
energy. 

"  '  And  to  our  dear  Warren,'  murmured  Mrs.  Earnshaw,  \yith 
an  instinctive  consciousness  that  the  old  man  Avas  suffering. 
'  Come  to  me,  father.' 

"  '  How  many  years  is  it  since  he  left  us  % '  said  the  old  man, 
taking  no  notice  of  her  tender  request.  '  Sometimes  it  seems 
but  yesterday,  sometimes  it  seems  to  belong  to  another  life. 
We  have  waited  long  for  him,  but  we  must  not  lose  patience, 
Mary,' — and  now  he  approached  close  to  her — '  we  must  never 
lose  patience.  Warren  knows  what  is  for  the  best,  but  he  must 
make  haste,  or  I  shall  be  in  my  grave.' 

"  '  At  this  moment,  dear  father,'  said  Mrs.  Earnshaw,  '  we 
must  have  none  but  bright  hopes.' 

"  ,  Yes,  yes,  Mary,'  he  responded,  '  we  will  have  no  other ; 
and  the  brightest  is  that  we  shall  soon  see  our  dear  lad.  Per- 
haps this  very  night  !  perhaps  this  very  night !     He  suffered 
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much-more  than  any  of  us,  ^^ary  ;  and  if  he  comes  we  must 
comfort  him.  Children,  though  you  never  saw  your  father's 
face,  you  have  cause  to  bless  him,  being  his.  A  brave  and  lov- 
ing man  !  a  brave  and  loving  man  !  But  he  had  an  enemv. 
What  lias  become  of  him,  that  corrupt  being  I  rescued  from 
the  gutters  J  He  turned  and  stung  me,  sir,'  he  said,  addressing 
me,  '  and  stung  our  dear  lad.  It  was  cruel :  it  was  monstrous  ; 
but  retribution  always  falls  upon  the  guilty.  Hush  !  is  that  a 
step  upon  the  stairs^' 

"  He  glided  to  the  door,  and  opening  it,  stood  there  in  strange 
expectation  of  a  miracle.  The  house  was  very  quiet ;  all  the 
other  lodgers  had  retired  to  rest. 

'"  He  has  never,' wliispered  Mrs.  Eamshaw  to  me,  *  to  this 
day  learnt  the  truth.  It  was  more  merciful  to  withhohl  it  frum 
him,  and  he  still  believes  that  my  poor  lost  husband  is  living.' 

"  in  tlie  light  of  my  almost  po.sitive  conviction  respecting 
Paul  Cumberland,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  sword  that 
was  hanging  over  the  heads  of  this  devoted  and  innocent  familv, 
I  could  not  help  reflecting  how  much  more  startling  tlian  fiction 
was  the  truth  which  lay  in  the  lives  of  the  humblest  of  God's 
creatures. 

"  'We  must  not  forget  3'0u,'said  Mrs.  Earnshaw,  offering  me 
her  hand.  '  ^Slay  those  bells  be  the  harbinger  of  a  bright  and 
prosperous  year,  dear  friend  ! ' 

"  They  all  wished  me  the  same,  and  f  shook  hands  with  old 
and  young,  and  we  exchanged  pleasant  words. 

"  Unwilling  to  intrude  too  long  upon  them  at  so  late  an 
hour  of  the  night,  I  took  my  departure  at  a  quarter  past 
twelve.     Philippa  showed  me  a  light  down  the  stairs. 

"  I  closed  the  street  door  behind  me,  and,  as  I  did  so,  I  saw 
the  indistinct  form  of  a  man  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
who  appeared  to  have  been  looking  up  at  the  window  of  the 
room  occupied  by  the  Earnshaws  on  the  second-floor,  and  I 
immediately  divined  that  it  Avas  Paul  Cumberland.  When  he 
heard  the  sound  of  the  opening  and  the  shutting  of  the  street 
door,  he  advanced  a  step  or  two  towards  the  house,  but  he  fell 
back  as  quickly  as  he  had  advanced,  and  kept  himself  hidden 
as  far  as  lay  in  his  power  to  do  so. 

"  An  intense  desire  came  upon  me  to  accost  him,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  thought  of  the  warning  given  to  me  by  the 
detective  not  to  address  or  recognise  him. 
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"  1  stood  irresolute  for  a  few  seconds.  It  was  night,  and 
there  appeared  to  be  no  person  in  the  street  but  lie  and  I  ; 
there  could  be  but  little  danger,  therefore,  in  my  speaking  to 
him,  and  I  had  resolved  to  disregard  the  detective's  warning, 
when  the  sound  of  a  man  coughing  at  a  little  distance  off 
indicated  to  me  that  I  was  mistaken  in  supposing  there  was  no 
j^erson  in  the  street  but  Pavd  Cumberland  and  myself.  The 
cough — which,  from  the  nature  of  the  sound,  the  man  was 
striving  to  repress — attracted  Paul  Cumberland's  attention, 
and  he  moved  away  at  once. 

"  The  moment  he  moved  I  saw  a  shadow  follow  him  stealthily. 

"Somewhat  excited,  and  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  man  who  was  following  Cumberland  was  the  detective  I 
had  employed,  I  crossed  the  road  boldly,  and  passed  the  tracker 
at  a  spot  where  his  face  was  revealed  to  me  by  the  light  of  a 
street  lamp.  The  face  was  strange  to  me  ;  I  had  never  seen  it 
before. 

"In  this  stealthy  following  of  Paul  Cumberland  probably 
lay  the  danger  of  which  the  detective  had  spoken,  and  I  should 
most  likely  have  been  the  cause  of  further  mischief  if  I  had 
interfered.  I  deemed  it  best  to  make  my  own  way  home,  and 
in  the  morning  to  report  to  the  detective  in  my  employ  what  I 
had  observed. 

"  I  walked  slowly  off  in  the  direction  of  my  lodgings,  and 
when  I  had  traversed  two  or  three  streets  an  uncomfortable 
impression  stole  upon  me  that  I  myself  was  being  followed. 
There  was  the  sound  of  footsteps  in  my  rear.  I  stopped,  and 
the  sound  ceased,  I  began  to  walk,  and  the  sound  made  itself 
hceard.  I  determined  to  fiilly  verify  or  falsify  my  suspicion, 
and  I  set  off  at  as  sharp  a  trot  as  my  lameness  would  admit  of. 
The  rapid  footsteps  following  my  own  soon  convinced  me,  and 
I  resolved  to  get  rid  of  my  pursuer.  I  suddenly  doubled  back 
upon  him,  and,  to  his  surprise,  came  face  to  face  with  him. 
He  would  have  avoided  me,  but  I  would  not  allow  him  to 
escape,  and  I  told  him  plainly  that  if  he  continued  to  dog  me 
I  should  accompany  him  till  I  met  a  policeman,  when  I  would 
give  him  into  custody.  This  did  not  appear  to  suit  his  plans, 
and,  seeing  that  I  was  determined,  he  stammered  out  an  excuse 
and  left  me.  But  as  his  eyes  were  scanning  me  all  the  time  I 
was  speaking,  I  knew  that  he  was  fixing  me  in  his  memory  so 
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that   he  should  know    me  again.     1    reached   home    without 
further  molestation. 

"  T  close  this  record,  which  I  shall  forward  to-morrow  to 
Sir  William  Wentwortli.  I  wait  impatiently  to  see  what  the 
new  year  will  bring  forth  for  those  in  whom  I  am  so  deeply 
interested." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

DR.    HOWARD    GIVES    HIS    OPINION. 

Philip  Raven's  diary  reached  Sir  William  Wentworth's  hands 
in  the  country,  where  he  was  entertaining  his  guests.  Amonf 
them  was  his  friend,  Dr.  Howard,  whom  he  had  made  his  con- 
fidant in  Philip  Raven's  affairs.  He  read  the  pages  carefully, 
and  placed  them  in  Dr.  Howard's  hands. 

"There  is  no  other  man,"  said  Sir  William  Wentworth,  "to 
whom  I  wonld  trust  this  record.  It  is  in  a  measure  con- 
fidential, but  Philip  Raven  would  not  object  to  my  asking  the 
opinion  of  so  valued  a  friend  as  yourself." 

"My  opinion  as  to  what?"  inquired  Dr.  Howard. 

"  Generally  as  to  these  revelations,"  replied  Sir  William  ; 
"but  specially  as  to  Philip  Raven  in  connection  with  the 
family  of  the  Earnshaws,  with  whom  he  has  come  into  very 
close  association." 

"  What  was  the  name  you  mentioned — Earnshaw  ?  " 

'•'  Yes.  The  descriptions  he  gives  of  them  have  touched  me 
deeply,  but  I  would  rather  rely  on  your  judgment  than  my  own." 

"  There  is  a  Mrs.  Earnshaw." 

"  Yes  ;  and  if  Philip  does  not  err  in  his  estimate  of  her,  she 
is  a  woman  to  be  both  pitied  and  admired.  Blindness  has 
lately  overtaken  her." 

"The  name,"  said  Dr.  Howard,  with  an  air  of  interest,  "is 
not  a  very  common  one  ;  indeed,  I  do  not  remember  that  I 
ever  met  with  it  before  I  became  acquainted  with  the  unfor- 
tunate lady.  I  grieve  to  hear  that  she  has  become  blind,  but 
it  was  inevitable." 

"  You  know  her,  then  1 " 

"  Do  you  remember,  at  a  dinner  at  your  house  at  which  that 
inflated  individual  Mr.  Pennyfold  was  present,  you  had  a  dis- 
cussion with  liim  upon  the  merits  of  Philip  Raven's  book,  and 
that  I  spoke  to  you  of  a  patient  of  mine  who  came  to  the 
hospital  to  see  me,  and  from  whom  I  could  not  avert  the 
calamity  which  has  overtaken  her  1 " 
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"  Yes,  I  remember.  You  spoke  of  her  as  one  who  was  work- 
ing fatally,  day  and  uij^ht,  for  those  dependent  on  her." 

"  You  wished  to  assist  her,  and  you  placed  your  jnirse  at  my 
disposal.  Your  benevolent  intentions  were  unfortunately  frus- 
trated by  the  conduct  of  the  lady  herself,  who  had  already 
refused  the  assistance  I  proffered.  She  returned  my  cheque  in 
a  letter  which  none  but  a  lady  of  a  sweet  nature  and  noble 
instincts  could  have  written.  1  have  often  thought  of  her,  and 
wished  for  an  opportunity  to  serve  her.  That  lady  was  Mrs. 
Earnshaw." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  the  same,"  said  Sir  William. 
"  Read  the  diary,  and  let  me  know  what  you  think  of  it." 

Later  in  the  day  Dr.  Howard  returned  Phili[)  Haven's  diary 
to  Sir  William. 

"It  is  like  a  romance,"  he  said,  "and  I  shall  not  rest 
satisfied  till  I  hear  the  sequel." 

"  Would  you  advise  him,  then,  to  carrv  out  this  atlViir  to  the 
end?" 

"AVhether  he  is  advised  to  that  eflect  or  not,"  said  Dr. 
Howard,  "he  will  do  so.  And  quite  apart  from  any  direct 
sympathy  he  may  feel  for  Mrs.  Earnshaw  and  her  f^imily,  he 
has  the  strongest  possible  reason  for  clinging  to  them." 

"What  is  that  reason?" 

"  My  dear  Sir  William,  have  you  not  seen  that  he  is  in  love 
with  Mrs.  Earnshaw's  daughter  1 " 

Sir  William  gave  a  long,  low  whistle. 

"  Is  that  really  your  ojjinion?" 

"  I  will  go  further,  and  say  it  is  my  conviction  ;  and  if  this 
Philippa,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  such  tender  terms,  in  any 
respect  resembles  her  mother,  he  could  find  no  truer  helpmate. 
He  will  need  monetary  assistance,  which  of  course  you  will  give 
him.  Let  me  do  something  in  this  good  work.  Here  is  a 
cheque  for  fifty  pounds,  which  1  should  wish  him  to  use  in  the 
service  of  Mrs.  Earnshaw.  Many  a  time  have  I  reproached 
mvself  for  not  having  sought  her  out  and  endeavoured  to 
smooth  her  way." 

"  I  will  take  your  cheque  and  will  add  it  to  mine.  I  shall 
write  to  Philip  this  evening.  I  can  plainly  see  that  he  will  not 
be  able  to  pursue  his  I'egular  work  with  calmness  and  judgment 
till  he  has  brought  this  enterprise  to  an  end — to  a  satisfactory 
end,  I  hope.  The  Richard  Freeman  he  writes  of  must  be  a 
remai'kable  character. " 
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"  A  man  with  deep-seated  convictions  which  nothing  can 
shake.  He  is  in  liis  right  groove,  and  employs  his  time  nobly ; 
but  I  doubt  wliether  you  or  I  would  care  to  listen  to  an  ex- 
position of  his  beliefs.  1  think,  in  one  of  his  letters,  Philip 
Raven  hints  that  there  is  a  hidden  danger  in  him.  Philip  is 
right ;  under  certain  conditions  that  man  would  take  his  place 
as  au  uncompromising  enemy  to  law  and  order,  and  would 
cheerfully  sacrifice  himself  in  the  cause  he  championed.  There 
is  great  humanity  in  what  he  is  now  doing,  but  there  is  also  a 
kind  of  defiance,  all  the  more  provoking  and  perplexing  be- 
cause of  his  sincerity  and  intelligence.  The  time  is  approach- 
ing when  such  as  he  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with." 

They  did  not  pursue  the  conversation,  and  Sir  William 
Wentworth  went  to  his  study  to  write  his  letter  to  Philip 
Raven. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THOMAS   MAYPI.E  HEARS  SOME  UNPLEASANT  THINGS. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  this  day  that  a  series  of  very  sur- 
prising circumstances,  in  which  our  old  friend  Thomas  Mayple 
and  his  crafty  employer,  Thrifty  Miller,  ])layed  the  princij)al 
parts,  came  to  an  astonisliing  culmination.  Since  the  thrash- 
ing in  the  public  streets  which  Thrifty  Miller  had  received 
from  Richard  Freeman,  the  schenn'ng  usurer  had  kept  himself 
particidarly  quiet.  There  were  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for 
his  pai'tial  retirement  from  society.  In  the  fii*st  place, 
Freeman  had  dealt  out  his  punishment  with  such  a  heavy 
hand  that,  after  it  was  administered,  it  was  as  much  as  Thrifty 
^Miller  could  do  to  creep  home  and  plunge  into  bed,  where  he 
lay  groaning  from  pain.  In  this  condition  he  was  found  by 
Thomas  ^layple,  to  whom  he  related  what  had  occurred,  de- 
scribing it  as  a  savage  and  unprovoked  assault,  for  which  he 
intended  to  ruin  his  assailant.  A  single  ni'iht's  reflection, 
however,  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it  Avould  be  the  wisest 
course  to  take  no  steps  whatever  against  Freeman  ;  and  he 
contented  himself,  therefore,  with  the  indulgence  of  idle 
vapourings  in  the  presence  of  his  confidential  clerk.  In  the 
second  place,  when  he  was  able  to  get  about  he  was  received 
with  so  much  disfavour  and  aversion  that  he  was  glad  to 
escape  from  the  scowling  looks  and  open  threatenings  of  those 
who  had  hitherto  been  civil  to  him  through  fear.  The  true 
story  of  his  villainy  had  become  known,  and  there  were  many 
ready  to  add  to  the  chastisement  he  had  already  received,  and 
thiis  pay  off  old  scores.  Not  only  were  men  ready  to  do  this 
upon  the  slighest  provocation  ;  the  women  he  had  imposed 
upon  and  robbed  would  not  have  neglected  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  fall  upon  him.  As  he  confessed  to  Thomas  Mayple, 
he  went  in  fear  of  his  life.  From  this  old  comrade,  whom  he 
had  kept  in  bondage,  he  received  no  sympathy.  The  confi- 
dential clerk  had  heard  the  story  of  the  betrayal  and  desertion, 
and   his   careless,    easy   nature   was   much   disturbed    by   it. 
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Disagreeable  as  were  the  duties  lie  had  been  called  upon  to 
perform  in  the  service  of  such  a  grinding  taskmaster  as  Thrifty 
Miller,  he  had  performed  them  so  good-naturedly,  and  there 
lay  to  his  credit  so  large  an  accumulation  of  kindly  acts,  that 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  become  a  favourite.  And  now, 
when  in  consequence  of  the  general  indignation  he  was  called 
upon  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  his  employer,  he  also 
became  indignant,  and  declared  that  he  had  never  hitherto 
believed  that  a  man  could  behave  so  wickedly. 

"  It  is  a  shame,"  said  a  woman,  "  that  a  man  like  you  should 
remain  in  the  service  of  a  man  like  him.  You  see,  Mr.  Mayple, 
if  I  didn't  know  you  well,  I  should  call  you  two  a  pair." 

"I  hope  not,  I  hope  not,"  said  Thomas  Mayple;  "I  hope 
you  don't  think  me  as  bad  as  him." 

"AVell,"  said  the  woman,  "perhaps  I  don't;  if  I  did  I 
shouldn't  be  talking  to  you  in  this  friendly  way.  But  there's 
others  as  must  think  pretty  badly  of  you.  It  stands  to 
common-sense  ;  people  have  got  feelings,  I  suppose.  You 
won't  deny  that  % " 

"  I  can't  deny  it." 

"  How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  ruined  Mrs.  Porter  1  " 

"Don't  speak  in  that  shocking  way,"  remonstrated  Thomas 
Mayple  ;  "I  didn't  ruin  her." 

"  I'm  only  putting  things  as  other  people  would  put  'em  who 
don't  know  you  as  well  as  I  do.  Mrs.  Porter  was  a  hard- 
working woman,  and  nobody  could  say  a  word  against  her. 
She  got  into  debt  with  Thrifty  Miller,  and  he  made  her  pay 
four  times  over  for  every  bit  of  stuff  she  bought  of  him.  He 
was  her  landlord,  too  ;  and  when  he  had  scraped  her  to  the 
bone  he  turned  her  into  the  streets  ;  that  is  to  say,  jou  did  so 
for  him."  Thomas  Mayple  groaned.  "  Till  your  master  began 
to  wheedle  her  into  taking  things  of  him,  she  didn't  know  what 
want  was,  and  till  he  got  her  into  his  grip  she  managed  to  do 
pretty  well.     She's  a  widow,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  gi-oaned  Thomas  Mayple. 

"  With  five  little  children  to  provide  for.  Thrifty  Miller 
knew  how  to  get  round  her.  '  I've  got  some  of  the  prettiest 
hoods  you  ever  saw,'  that's  what  he  used  to  say  to  her  ;  'your 
baby  would  look  a  picture  in  one.  Come  and  pick  it  "out. 
You  needn't  pay  me  for  it  now  ;  so  much  a  week,'  At  another 
time  it  was,  'I've  got  a  little  lot  of  the  prettiest  children's  hats 
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you  ever  saw  ;  one  of  them  wtnikl  just  do  fur  your  eldest  <i;irl 
You  needn't  pay  me  for  it  now  ;  so  much  a  week.'  Then  it 
was  something  else ;  then  something  else  ;  then  something 
else  ;  and  it  was  ulwajs,  '  Vou  needn't  i)ay  me  for  it  now  ;  so 
much  a  week.'  She  could  have  done  without  any  of  these 
things,  but  her  mother's  heart  was  too  big  for  her  body,  and 
your  precious  master  so  worked  upon  her  that  he  got  every 
farthing  of  her  savings — she  had  over  eight  pound  in  the  Post- 
Office  Savings  Bank — and  screwed  her  down  for  a  year  after- 
wards, until  he  couldn't  screw  her  down  any  more.  Tlitn, 
when  he'd  sucked  every  drop  of  blood  out  of  her,  in  a  manner 
of  speaking,  he  turned  her  neck  and  crop  into  the  streets — that 
is,  you  did  for  him— and  still  brought  her  in  his  debt,  accord- 
ing to  his  books,  for  five  times  as  much  as  I  could  buy  the 
things  for  tliis  very  day.     Have  you  seen  Mrs.  Porter  lately  { " 

"  No,"  replied  Thomas  Mayple,  with  a  sinking  heart. 

"  Well,  do  so,  and  don't  mind  if  she  looks  at  you  as  if  she'd 
like  to  poison  you.  Her  children  are  in  rags  ;  they  haven't  a 
shoe  to  their  feet,  and  haven't  had  a  full  meal  for  months,  with 
the  exception  of  that  dinner  that  was  given  on  Christmas  Day 
by  Mr.  Freeman  and  his  gentleman  friend.  I'm  afraid  she 
thinks  hardly  of  3'ou,  Mr.  Mayple,  and  don't  remember  you  in 
her  prayers.  Then  there's  Kachel  Lavender ;  before  she  got 
married  she  was  as  bright  a  body  as  ever  a  man  set  eyes  on. 
She  was  earning  a  matter  of  eighteen  shillings  a  week,  and 
kept  herself  neat  and  respectable.  But  when  Dick  Lavender 
began  a-courting  of  her,  the  serpent — that's  your  master, 
Thrifty  Miller — crept  up  to  her,  and  commenced  his  games. 
'  Here's  a  lovely  dress-piece  ;  get  it  prettily  made  ujj,  and  your 
sweetheart  '11  go  wild  with  love  when  he  sees  you  in  it.  You 
needn't  pay  for  it  now;  so  much  a  week.  Here's  a  silk  mantle 
that  a  lad}'  would  be  proud  to  wear.  You  needn't  pay  for  it 
now ;  so  much  a  week.'  And  the  same  with  lots  of  other 
things.  The  consequence  was,  that  when  she  married  Dick 
Lavender  she  was  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  and  Dick  knew 
nothing  about  it.  For  a  little  while  it  was  all  right,  and  you 
know,  for  you  collected  'em,  that  the  payments  were  made 
pretty  regular.  But  how  were  the}'  made?  Why,  by  pawning 
for  next  to  nothing,  the  very  things  she  owed  the  serpent  so 
much  for.  Then  Dick  found  out  that  she  was  in  debt,  and 
that  he  was  responsible,  and  there  was  a  row.     That  was  the 
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first  big  cloud  011  their  married  life.  Plenty  of  other  clouds 
came.  Their  first  baby  was  expected,  and  Dick  fell  ill.  They 
hadn't  a  penny  saved  ;  you  and  your  master  regularly  drained 
'em,  and  ruined  what  might  have  been  a  fairly  happ}^  life. 
There  was  a  bill  of  sale,  or  something  or  other  in  the  shape  of 
a  bond,  that  Tlirifty  Miller  held,  that  gave  him  the  power  to 
step  in  when  he  pleased  and  sweep  away  every  blessed  stick  of 
furniture  they  had.  Well,  it  was  done,  and  you  had  a  hand  in 
it—" 

"  I  only  did  my  duty,"  groaned  Thomas  Mayple  in  sore 
tribulation. 

"  Duty  ! "  exclaimed  the  woman,  who  had  now  worked  her- 
self up  into  a  state  of  hot  indignation.  '  Do  you  call  it  duty 
to  break  up  a  home  as  you  broke  up  the  Lavenders' — to  take 
the  very  bed  from  under  'em,  to  tread  upon  a  poor  lass  till 
she's  obliged  to  beg  a  crust  from  them  as  are  almost  as  poor  as 
herself,  to  drive  a  decent  chap  like  Dick  to  the  public-house,  to 
throw  'em  on  a  dunghill,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  after  you've 
stripped  'era  naked,  and  as  good  as  saying  to  'em,  'I've  got 
everv  farthing  I  can  out  of  you,  and  now  you  may  go  to  the 
dogs"'?'" 

"  No,  no  I  "  cried  Thomas  Mayple,  putting  his  hands  to  his 
head.     "  Don't  say  that  !     Stop — for  heaven's  sake,  stop   ! 

But  the  woman's  blood  was  up,  and  she  would  not  stop. 

"  Is  that  your  idea  of  duty,  Mr.  Mayple  %  I  advised  you  to 
go  and  see  the  state  Mrs.  Porter  and  her  children  are  in,  and 
that  you  and  your  master  have  brought  'em  to.  Go  !  and,  if 
you  haven't  got  a  stone  inside  your  waistcoat  in  place  of  a 
heart,  try  and  console  yourself,  as  you  look  upon  their  misery, 
that  it  was  your  duty  to  bring  'em  to  it.  And  go  and  have  a 
peep  at  Rachel  Lavender  crying  over  her  starving  baby,  and 
carry  your  mind  to  what  there  is  before  her — perhaps  a  deal 
worse  than  what  you've  already  brought  her  to — and  say  with 
a  smile,  '  I  only  did  my  duty  ;  I  only  did  ray  duty! '  Do  you 
want  the  names  of  some  more  as  you've  ruined  between  you, 
you  and  your  precious  master  ?  You  haven't  forgot  Mrs.  Rick- 
aby,  perhaps.  She  Avas  buried  last  week,  and  her  children  are 
in  the  workhouse.  She'd  have  been  alive  this  minute,  keeping 
on  her  little  liosiery  shop,  earning  a  decent  living,  bringing  up 
her  children  respectably,  and  helping  her  neighours  a  bit,  which 
she  was  always  ready  and  willing  to  do,  if  it  hadn't  have  been 
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for  you  and  Thrifty  Miller.  But  that  wouldn't  suit  your  hook, 
so  you  scraped  her  bones  and  flung  her  into  a  pauper's  grave, 
for  she  had  to  be  buried  by  tlio  jiarish.  If  you  go  to  the 
workhouse  where  the  children  are,  you'll  see  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Meakin.  You  don't  forget  them,.,  do  you,  though  you  marj  have 
a  convenient  memory  1  The  old  couple  were  as  ha])py  as  the 
daj's  are  long  on  the  interest  of  a  hit  of  money  that  had  been 
left  to  'em  twenty  year  ago,  till  old  Meakin  fell  into  the 
clutches  of  Thrifty  Miller,  who  first  persuaded  him  that  he 
couldn't  live  without  a  silver  snufl'-box  ('  Vou  needn't  pay  me 
now  ;  so  much  a  week  '),  and  then  persuaded  him  that  it  was  a 
burning  shame  his  old  woman  didn't  have  a  Paisley  shawl 
('  You  needn't  pay  me  now  ;  so  nuich  a  week  '),  and  then  made 
him  go  into  Spanish  fowls,  with  a  cock-aud-buU  story  that  he 
could  make  a  fortune  out  of  the  eggs,  and  so  on,  and  so  on, 
making  him  sign  first  one  paper,  and  then  another,  and  then 
another,  till  old  Meakin  woke  up  one  fine  morning,  and  found 
that  his  bit  of  money  had  flown  clean  away  into  Thrifty  Miller's 
pockets.  They  were  past  work,  neither  of  'em  being  less  than 
seventy,  so  the}'  lived  for  a  few  days  upon  the  silver  snuff'-box, 
and  then  for  a  few  days  upon  the  Paisley  shawl,  and  then  for 
a  few  days  upon  the  Spanish  fowls  that  used  to  lay  about  one 
egg  a  week,  and  then  they  went  into  the  workhouse.  AVould 
3'ou  like  me  to  give  you  a  few  more  names  of  poor  people  you've 
ruined,  Mr.  Mayple  \  " 

'*  No,  no,  no  !  "  groaned  the  unhappy  man. 

"  Because  I  can  if  you  watit  me  to  ;  but  you've  only  to  look 
over  your  books  for  'em.  See  here,  Mr.  .Mayple,"  said  the 
woman  with  startling  vehemence.  In  her  excitement  she  laid 
one  hand  on  Thomas  Mayple's  shoulder,  and  pointed  to  the  sky 
with  the  other.  "Don't  take  your  books  up  there  when  you're 
dead  !  " 

'*  I — I  never  intended  to,"  stammered  Thomas  Mayple. 

"  Oh  I "  exclaimed  the  woman,  gliding  now  into  a  fine  sar- 
castic vein,  "  you  had  an  idea  of  going  there,  had  you  ?" 

"  I  hoped  to,"  said  Thomas  Mayple,  dubiously. 

"  No,  no,  my  man  ;  that  place  is  not  for  the  Ukes  of  you  and 
Thrifty  Miller.  You'll  be  otherwise  provided  for.  Why,  if 
you  showed  your  face  up  there  you'd  hear  such  an  outcry  from 
them  as  you've  ruined,  that  you'd  put  your  fingers  to  youi- 
ears,  and  wish  you  had  never  been  born.     And  it  ivould  have 
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been  better,  not  only  for  your  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
those  you've  stripped  and  robbed.  Your  mother  ain't  alive,  is 
she  % " 

"No,"  replied  Thomas  Mayple,  with  a  buzzing  in  his  head 
as  though  a  hive  of  avenging  bees  had  taken  possession  of  it. 

"  It's  a  good  job  for  her  ;  for  if  she  saw  you  now,  and  knew 
how  you've  been  passing  your  life  since  you  came  to  live  in 
this  neighbourhood,  she'd  be  sorry  that,  when  you  was  a  baby, 
she  hadn't  overlaid  you  one  night,  and  put  an  end  to  you. 
Ah  !  you  may  well  groan  ;  you've  made  others  groan  enough. 
If  your  old  mother's  up  tliere,  where  you  hoped  to  go,  but 
won't,  you  may  bet  every  nicely-shaped  figure  in  your  wicked 
account-books  that  you  and  her'll  never  meet  again.  And 
that's  what  you've  earned,  my  man  ! " 

Shocked  beyond  expression,  Thomas  Mayple  beat  a  retreat, 
and  left  the  woman  standing  at  her  street  door.  But  he  had 
not  gone  a  dozen  steps  before  he  twisted  himself  back  again. 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  "  he  asked  feebly. 

"  Do !"  exclaimed  the  woman.  "Undo  what  you've  done, 
in  the  best  way  you  can.  Bring  out  some  of  your  ill-gotten 
money,  and  give  it  back  to  the  poor  souls  you've  robbed  it 
from,  you  and  Thrifty  Miller  between  you.  You  can't  call 
back  the  dead,  but  you  can  make  it  up  to  the  living.  But 
what  a  fool  I  am  to  stand  here  talking  to  such  as  you  !  I 
might  as  well  talk  to  a  stone." 

With  that,  she  turned  into  her  house  and  slammed  the  door 
in  his  face.  She  had  poured  the  vials  of  her  wrath  upon  him, 
and  she  left  him  to  make  up  the  account  as  best  he  might. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THOMAS    MAYPLE's    LEGACY. 

Persons  who  saw  Thomas  Mayple  as  he  walked  back  to  his 
office  thought  he  was  drunk,  liis  gait  was  so  unsteady.  Cer- 
taiidy  his  punishment,  whether  he  deserved  it  or  not,  had  been 
dealt  out  to  him  vuunercifuUy.  "  What  a  wicked  monster  I 
am,"  he  thought ;  "  what  a  heartless,  wicked  monster  !  She 
is  ([uitc  right — Thrifty  Miller  and  I  are  a  iKiir  ;  we  deserve  to 
be  hanged.  And  after  that  " — he  shuddered,  and  looked  up, 
and  fancied  he  saw  his  old  mother  looking  down  sadly  upon 
him  from  the  skies.  "Something  dreadful  will  happen  if  I 
don't  make  it  up  to  them,"  he  thought.  "  It  must  be  done — 
it  must  !  I  can't  go  about  with  this  weight  at  my  heart ;  it 
would  drive  me  mad." 

He  had  a  small  room  of  his  own  in  the  house  in  wliicli 
Thrifty  Miller's  grinding  business  was  transacted,  and  he  re- 
tired to  it  and,  locking  the  door,  began  to  ruminate.  Ho 
opened  his  old  trunk  in  which  all  his  world!}"  possessions  were 
collected  :  some  odd  remnants  of  clothes  worth  a  few  pence, 
two  or  three  story-books  he  had  picked  up  cheap  at  bookstalls, 
and  a  picture  of  his  mother  ;  it  was  very  much  faded,  but 
memory  bi'ought  back  the  features  distinctly.  She  had  not 
been  a  bad  mother  to  him ;  she  was  poor,  but  she  had  done 
the  best  she  could,  and  he  could  recall,  and  did,  many  little 
incidents  with  which  she  was  tenderly  and  lovingly  connected. 

"  I  give  you  my  iionest  word,  mother,"  he  said  aloud,  as 
though  he  was  replying  to  an  accusation,  "I  never  had  an  idea 
till  now  that  I  was  doing  such  dreadful  things,  and  that  I  was 
such  a  wicked  monster." 

After  which,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  was  listening  again  to 
the  last  words  the  woman  had  sj)oken  to  him  :  "  Undo  what 
you've  done  in  the  best  way  you  can.  You  can't  call  back  the 
dead,  but  you  cau  make  it  up  to  the  living." 

"  Yes,  I  would,"  lie  said  aloud,  in  reply  to  the  silent  voice, 
"  if  I  knew  how."    Listlessly  he  took  up  one  of  the  story-books 
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lie  had  lirought,  and  happened  to  open  it  on  a  page  in  which 
the  character  of  a  rich,  avaricious  money-lender  and  miser  was 
depicted.  Thomas  Mayple  read  it  with  a  kind  of  fascination, 
and  never  in  all  his  aftei'-life  forgot  the  concluding  lines :  "  In 
perfect  truth,  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  a  man  whose  office 
was  his  church,  whose  desk  was  his  pulpit,  whose  ledger  was 
his  Bible,  and  whose  money  was  his  god." 

The   words  had   a  peculiar  fascination  for  him,  and  he  re- 
peated them    over  and   over  again  :    "  Whose   office    was    his 
church,  whose  desk  was  his  pulpit,  whose  ledger  was  his  Bible, 
and  whose  money  was  his  god."     He  pressed  his  head  between 
his  hands.     That  was  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  passing 
his  life.     Church,  pulpit,  Bible,   and   God,  all  were  at  hand 
within  the  walls  of  Thrifty  Miller's  house,  and  every  one  of  the 
seven  days  of  the  week  was  a  day  of  unrest  and  ruin.     It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  he  was  just  awaking  from  a  horrible  dream. 
But  it  was  no  dream  that  Mrs.  Porter  was  ruined,  and  that  her 
children  were  going  about  without  shoes  to  their  feet ;  it  was 
no  dream  that  Rachael  Lavender's  baby  was  starving,  and  that 
pretty  Rachael's  heart  was  filled  Avith  despair ;  it  was  no  dream 
that  Mrs.  Rickaby  was  dead,  and  that  her  children  were  in  the 
workhouse.     A  host  of  other  persons  rose  in  judgment  against 
him,  all  with  desolate  homes  and  wretched  futures ;  bad  work 
for  which  he   and    Thrifty   Miller   were   responsible.     "  Yes," 
he  groaned,  "  ruined  by  me   and   Thrifty  Miller ;  no  doubt  of 
that !     He  told  me  to  do  his  dirty  work,  and  I  did  it.      I  am 
as  bad   as  he  is,  every  bit  as  bad.     It  is  perfectly  horrible  to 
think  of,  and  I  never  did  think  of  it  in  a  proper  light  till  now. 
What  a   monster    I   am — what   a   monster  !  "     The   voice    of 
Thrifty  Miller  from  the  lower  part  of  the  house  recalled  him  to 
bis  sober  senses. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  he  thought,  as  he  descended  the  stairs, 
"it  would  be  a  mercy  if  somebody  put  an  end  to  us  both. 
No,  it  wouldn't  \  before  an  end  is  put  to  me  I  must  undo  the 
mischief  I  have  been  the  cause  of :  keep  that  well  in  your 
mind,  Tommy  Mayple  !  It's  got  to  be  undone  ;  I  must  make 
it  up  to  them  somehow,  and  then  I  don't  care  what  becomes  of 
me,  for  I  shall  be  able  to  look  my  old  mother  in  the  face." 

Thrifty  Miller  was  sitting  on  a  high  stool  before  a  desk  in 
the  small  office  in  which  Heaven  knows  how  many  snares  had 
been  laid   for  unsuspecting  victims — snares  into  which  they 
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had  too  readily  f;dlcu,  and  which  had  proved  their  destruction. 
His  face  was  unusually  white,  and  on  it  was  portrayed  an  ex- 
pression of  mingled  fear  and  determination. 

"Is  that  what  I  pay  you  for  1 "  demanded  the  usurer  in  a 
grating  tone  ;  "  to  idle  the  day  away  in  your  room  when  there's 
business  to  be  done,  you  penniless  scamjj  ]  i  wonder  how  it  is 
I've  had  the  patience  to  keep  you  all  these  years.  What's  the 
matter  with  you  ?  Your  eyes  are  glaring  out  of  your  head  as 
though  you'd  seen  a  ghost." 

"  Almost  as  bad — almost  as  bad  !  "  murmured  Thomas 
Mayple. 

"  What's  almost  as  bad?"  cried  Thrifty  Miller,  bending  for- 
ward from  his  stool,  so  that  his  head  was  within  an  inch  of 
Thomas  Mayple's. 

"  The  shock  I've  received,"  replied  Thomas  Mayple. 

'*  Oil,  you've  received  a  shock,  have  you  ? " 

"  A  bad  shock,"  murmured  Thomas  Mayple  dreamily,  "  a 
very  bad  shock." 

"  Ah,"  said  Thrifty  Miller,  "  you  look  like  it ;  but  1  give  you 
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"  Warning'!  "  gasped  Thomas  Mayple. 

"  Not  the  kind  of  warning  you  are  afraid  of,"  said  Thrifty 
Miller  with  an  ill-natured  lauszh,  from  which  it  was  evident  he 
derived  enjoyment.  "  That  will  come  presently,  sooner  than 
you  expect.  What  I  mean  is,  if  anything  happens  to  you  in 
my  house,  you  needn't  expect  to  be  nursed  in  it ;  I  don't  keep 
a  hospital.  I've  done  quite  enough  for  you ;  more  than 
enough,  indeed,  for  you've  almost  eaten  me  out  of  house  and 
home." 

"  What  should  happen  to  me  ]  " 

"  Wh}',  from  your  appearance,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if 
you  fell  down  in  a  fit.  I've  warned  you,  mind — don't  do  it  in 
my  house !  Go  into  the  street  and  fall  down  there.  If  you 
come  any  of  your  tricks  upon  me.  Til  take  the  law  of  you — I 
will,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Thrifty  Miller  I  " 

"  You  look,  too,  as  if  you'd  received  a  shock,"  said  Thomas 
Mayple,  noticing  the  unusual  paleness  in  his  employer's  face. 
He  spoke  vaguely,  for  he  was  agitated  by  strange  thoughts. 
If  Thrifty  Miller  could  have  seen  into  his  clerk's  mind,  he 
would  have  been  considerably  startled  and  distiirbed  by  the 
plan,  born  of  remorse,  which  was  shaping  itself  therein. 

T 
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) 
"  Tliat  fellow,  Richard  Freeman,"  said  Thrifty  Miller,  "has 
been  threatening  me  again  to-day.  He  swears  he'll  make  this 
neighbourhood  too  hot  to  hold  me,  and  that  if  I  don't  want  my 
bones  broken  I  had  better  clear  out  of  it.  Has  he  threatened 
you  % " 
"  No." 

"  Of  course  not.  You're  the  amiable  one,  you  are,  with 
your  bright  eyes  and  beaming  face." 

"  Yes,"  groaned  Thomas  Mayple,  "  I'm  the  amiable  one,  I 
am!" 

"  Such  a  cheerful  sort  of  beggar,  such  a  pleasant,  smooth- 
tongued sort  of  cluip  !  You  wouldn't  hurt  a  worm,  you  wouldn't, 
with  your  soft  heart  and  tender  ways  I  ' 

"  iJ/y  soft  heart !  "  groaned  Thomas  Mayple  ;  "  my  tender 
ways  !"" 

"That  scamp,  Richard  Freeman,  wouldn't  speak  to  you  as 
he  speaks  to  me ;  wouldn't  threaten  you  as  he  threatens  me. 
I  go  in  fear  of  my  life  through  him — in  fear  of  my  life — in 
fear  of  my  life." 

"  You  said  just  now  you'd  take  the  law  of  me,"  said  Thomas 
Mayple,  abseiitly  ;  "  why  don't  you  take  the  law  of  him  ?  " 
Thrifty  Miller  gave  his  confidential  clerk  a  dark  look. 
"  You  viper,  you  ! "  he  cried ;   "  j'ou  know  I  daren't  go  to 
law.     You  know  if  they  once  got  me  in  the  witness-box  they'd 
drag  up  all  sorts  of  things  against  me  ;  they'd  employ  a  lawyer, 
and  he'd  tear  me  to  pieces.     I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  dragged 
my  books  into  court ;  and  if  they  were  examined  I  should  be 
ruined.     But  take  care — take  care  !  I've  got  you  in  my  power, 
Tommy  Mayple  ;  don't  play  any  of  your  tricks  upon  me,  or 
,you  may  find  the  neighbourhood  too  hot  for  the  clerk  as  well 
as  for  the  master." 

"We  have  made  it,"  observed  Thomas  Mayple,  ruefully, 
"  too  hot  for  the  pair  of  us."  And  then  he  cried  in  a  loud 
voice,   "  ril  do  it  !  " 

"  Do  what  1 "  asked  Thrifty  Miller,  with  an  idea  that  his  clerk 
was  going  mad. 

"  I'll  tell  you  the  kind  of  shock  Fve  received,"  said  Thomas 
Mavple. 

''  Well,  what  is  it  ? " 

"  The  fact  of  it  is,"  said  Thomas  Mayple,  speaking  now  very 
slowly,   "  Fve  had  a  legacy  left  to  me."  . 
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But  though  he  spoke  clearly  and  composedly,  there  was  a 
cortahi  wildness  about  him  which  almost  ripened  into  conviction 
the  suspicion  entertained  by  Thrifty  Miller  of  his  clerk's  sanity. 

"A  legacy,  eh  I     That's  strange." 

"  Very  strange." 

"  Is  it  mucli  ]  " 

"That,"  replied  Tiiomas  Mayple,  "I  would  rather  keep  to 
n)yself." 

"Who  left  it  to  you  r' 

"Tliat,  also,  I  would  rather  keep  to  myself." 

"  When  do  you  come  into  it  %  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  All  right,"  said  Thrifty  Miller,  "  we'll  talk  of  this  aiiotlier 
time.  Come  to  me  to-niiiht,  at  nine  o'clock,  when  you'll  Hnd 
I've  something  very  particular  to  say  to  you.  In  the  meantime, 
you  will  draw  out  a  list  of  every  person  who  owes  me  money, 
and  how  much.  I'm  going  to  make  a  change  that  will  surprise 
you  almost  as  nnich  as  the  news  of  yoiu"  legacy  has  sur[)rised 
me.     If  it's  true,  it  couldn't  have  happened  at  a  better  time." 


CHAPTEll  XXXV. 

MASTER   AND    MAN. 

"  Now,"  said  Thrifty  Miller,  when  Thomas  Mayple  presented 
himself  at  nine  o'clock  with  the  list  which  he  had  been  instructed 
to  prepare,  "you  and  I  are  going  to  have  a  little  confidential 
conversation,  and  I  am  going  to  surprise  you." 

The  room  in  which  this  interview  took  place  was  Thrifty 
Miller's  bedroom,  on  the  ground-floor.  It  was  very  plainly 
furnished ;  Thrifty  Miller  was  not  the  man  to  waste  his  money 
on  personal  luxury.  Two  wooden  chairs,  a  deal  table,  a  common 
wasiistand,  and  an  iron  bedstead,  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
furniture.  In  the  corner  of  the  room,  however,  was  a  safe, 
firmly  fixed,  and  this  in  itself  was  an  indication  of  wealth.  It 
contained  very  little  money  ;  the  usurer,  dearly  as  he  loved 
the  sight  and  the  touch  of  gold,  would  not  run  the  risk  of 
keeping  gold  or  notes  in  the  house.  The  treasui'es  which  the 
safe  guarded  consisted  of  documents  signed  by  the  poor  people 
with  whom  he  had  dealings,  which  bound  them  hand  and  foot 
to  him.     The  power  he  wielded  over  them  was  appalling. 

Thomas  Mayple  handed  him  the  list,  and  he  ran  his  eye 
down  it. 

"  You've  left  a  name  out,"  he  said,  '•  a  very  particular  name." 

"  Whose  1 "  inquired  Thomas  Mayple. 

"  Your  own,"  replied  Thrifty  Miller,  with  a  malicious  grin. 
"  Why,  Mayple,  you  owe  me  more  than  all  these  people  put 
together.  You  are  a  capital  hand  at  accounts,  and  it  is 
altogether  inexcusable  that  you  should  have  been  so  forgetful." 
Thomas  Mayple  was  silent,  and  Thrifty  Miller  drew  a  number 
of  documents  from  the  papers  lying  on  the  table,  and  began  to 
finger  them.  "  Biit  though  you  may  be  forgetful,  Mayple,  I 
am  not ;  I  can't  afford  to  be.  Here,  luider  my  thumb,  are  all 
your  lOU's  and  bills — and  here  is  a  fair  and  complete  statement 
of  the  money,  with  interest,  you  are  indebted  to  me — all  under 
my  thumb,  xMayple,  all  under  my  thumb." 

"What's  the  use  of  them"?"  said  Thomas  Mayple.     "You 
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know  T  can't  pay  you  ;  you  know  I  haven't  a  shilling  in  the 
world." 

"  What  :     When  you've  just  come  into  a  fat  legacy  !  " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Thomas  Mayple  awkwardly,  "  1  forgot  that. 
There's  my  legacy,  of  course,  when  I  get  it." 

"And  when  you  come  into  it,  you'll  settle  accounts  with  me." 

"  Yes,  when  I  come  into  it.  You  may  depend  upon  tliat. 
Hut  doesh't  it  strike  you  that  you're  ratlier  hard  on  me  1 
Here  have  I  been  slaving  for  you  all  my  life,  and  I'm  as  poor 
as  a  church  mouse,  while  you  are  rolling  in  money — " 

"  Rolling  in  money,"  interposed  Thrifty  Miller,  chuckling, 
"  rolling  in  money  !     AVhat  a  lovely  bed   to  roll  in,  Mayple  I  " 

"Rather  hard,  I  should  say." 

"  Not  if  it's  made  of  bank-notes,  Mayple.  Then  think  of  the 
power  it  gives  you  !  " 

"  Power  to  do  what — to  ruin  people  ? " 

Thrifty  Miller  poked  his  face  close  to  the  face  of  his  clerk. 

"  I've  been  suspecting  this  for  some  time,"  he  snarled  ;  "  but 
you  had  best  be  careful.  If  you  turn  upon  me  it  will  be  the 
worst  day's  work  you  have  ever  done,  and  you  shall  live  to  rue 
it.  You  were  speaking  of  the  difference  between  you  and  me. 
Go  on,  Mayple — go  on." 

"It  was  only  that  it  seems  so  hard  you  should  be  so  rich  and 
I  so  poor,  and  that  you  sliould  talk  of  ruining  me." 

"  Whose  fault  is  it  that  you  haven't  got  a  penny — except 
your  legacy  ;  we  mustn't  forget  that — whose  fault  but  your 
own  ?  Hefe  have  you  been  indulging  all  your  life  in  luxuries, 
and  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  while  I  have  been  scraping 
and  scraping,  and  living  on  a  crust.  It  was  the  same  when  we 
were  at  scliool  together,  and  it  has  been  the  same  all  through. 
And  now,  pay  particular  attention  to  what  I'm  going  to  say. 
How  yon  come  out  of  this — whether  I'm  hard  or  soft  on  you — 
will  depend  upon  yourself  and  upon  no  one  else.  I'm  going  to 
give  up  business,  Mayple  ;  I'm  going  abroad  to  enjoy  myself ; 
and  there's  a  lot  of  work  to  do  before  I  shut  up  shop." 

"  And  I'm  to  do  it,"  said  Thomas  Mayple. 

"And  you're  to  do  it,"  echoed  Thrifty  Miller,  nodding  his 
head.  "  It  isn't  safe  for  me  to  show  myself  in  the  streets — 
that  fellow  Fi'eeman  is  determined  to  hunt  me  down,  and 
pevoplc  have  no  gratitude.  They  scowl  at  me  as  though  they'd 
like  to  break  every  bone  in  my  body.     The  very  policemen  are 
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aofainst  me,  and  I  don't  believe  they'd  raise  a  finger  to  save  me 
if  1  was  assaulted.     Do  you  understand  all  this  % " 

"  It  isn't  difficult,"  said  Thomas  Mavple  ;  "  everybody  hates 

you." 

"You  viper,  you!"  snarled  Thrifty  Miller.  "But  put  it 
that  way  if  it  pleases  you.  What  does  it  matter,  so  long  as 
I'm  rich  1  I'll  pay  them  out  for  hating  me.  When  I  leave 
this  neighbourhood  I  shall  put  my  house  property  into  the 
hands  of  a  sharjj  agent,  and  he  shall  show  no  mercy  to  those 
who  don't  pay  their  rent  regularly.  But  there  are  debts  owing 
to  me  which  I  can't  leave  an  agent  to  collect.  They  must  be 
collected  before  I  go,  and  I  must  keep  myself  a  prisoner  in  the 
house  out  of  fear  of  the  villain  Freeman.  You  will  have  to  do 
all  the  collecting.     Do  you  hear  1" 

"  Yes,  I  hear." 

"If  you  bring  me  in  good  returns  you  will  reap  the  benefit ; 
if  you  come  to  me  with  a  long  face,  and  tell  me  that  the  people 
can't  pay,  you  shall  smart  for  it." 

"  I  will  do  my  best ;  but  if  they  can't  pay,  they  can't.  You 
can't  get  blood  out  of  a  stone." 

"  You  can,  you  dog,  if  you  squeeze  it  hard  enough  !  I 
haven't  lived  among  these  people  for  nothing — no  more  have 
you,  and  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  they  wouldn't  pay  a 
penny  unless  they  were  driven  to  it." 

"  And  I  am  to  drive  them  to  it  ? " 

"Yes.  Thi-eatcn  them  with  anything  you  can  think  of  to 
frighten  them  into  settling  up.  Squeeze  them,  Mayple — 
squeeze  them  ! " 

"  Scrape  their  bones,"  said  Thomas  Mayple,  dreamily,  think- 
ing of  the  words  used  against,  him  and  his  employer  eaidy  in 
the  day.     "  Fling  them  into  a  pauper's  grave  ?  " 

"  What  do  I  care,"  snarled  Thirfty  Miller,  "  what  becomes  of 
them  ?  There  are  two  wise  maxims,  Mayple,  that  you  have 
lost  sight  of  all  your  life,  and  that  I  have  always  kept  in  view. 
'  Every  man  for  himself,'  and  '  Take  care  of  number  one.'  If 
you  had  borne  those  maxims  in  mind  you  might  have  been  at 
this  minute  as  rich  as  I  am."  He  stopped  here  suddenly,  and 
gazed  suspiciously  at  his  clerk.  "  Perhaps  you  are,"  he 
said. 

"Perhaps  I  am  what?"  asked  Thomas  Mayple. 

"As  rich  as  I  am." 
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Thomas  Mavple  put  on  a  rueful  expression.  "  I  wish  I  was," 
he  muttered. 

"  Listen  one  little  minute,"  said  Thrifty  Milk-r,  holding  up 
the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand.  "  If  you  flatter  yourself  you 
arc  deceiving  mc,  you  arc  miglitily  mistaken.  Do  you  suppose 
I  believe  a  word  about  your  legacy  ?  " 

"  You  don't,  eh  ? " 

"  Not  a  word,  Mayple — not  a  word.  It  is  an  invention  of 
yours,  to  put  me  off  the  scent.  If  you've  got  money,  you've 
stolen  it  from  me,  and  as  sure  as  you  are  standing  alive  before 
me,  I'll  put  you  in  gaol  for  it.  You  know  me  by  this  time, 
and  you  know  I  am  as  good  as  my  word." 

"  Say  as  bad,"  suggested  Thomas  Mayple. 

"  It  will  be  bad  for  you,  old  schoolfellow.  I've  not  been 
asleep  nil  the  3'ears  you  have  been  with  me.  I've  watched  you, 
Mayi)le ;  I've  watched  you  very  closely,  and  I  know  you  have 
filched  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there,  and  that  you  have  a  secret 
hoard  somewhere.  It's  mine,  you  dog,  mine  !  Not  a  shilling 
of  it  belongs  to  you,  and  I'll  make  you  refund  it  to  the  last 
fartliing.  That  is  wliy  \'0u  have  trumped  up  this  stoiy  about 
the  legacy." 

"  (live  a  dog  a  bad  name,  and  hang  him  at  once,"  said 
Thomas  ]\layple. 

"  You  deserve  to  be  hanged,"  was  Thrifty  Miller's  rejoinder. 
"  Robbing  a  good  master  like  me,  who  has  kept  you  out  of  the 
workhouse." 

"  Talking  about  the  workhouse,"  said  Thomas  Mayple,  who, 
for  some  reason  of  his  own,  did  not  appear  anxious  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  im pleasant  conversation,  "  do  you  know  that  old 
Mr.  Meakin  and  his  wife  are  there  %  " 

"  What  if  they  are  ?  They  should  have  looked  after  them- 
selves better  ;  they  should  have  thought  of  number  one." 

"Perhaps  you  were  too  sharp  for  them." 

"Perhaps  I  was,  perhaps  I  was,"  chuckled  Thrifty  Miller, 
rubbing  his  hands  ;  "  you  won't  find  many  sharper  ;  not  many, 
not  many." 

"That's  true,"  said  Thomas  Mayple  sententiously  ;  "you're 
a  match  for  any  dozen." 

"  I  hope  so,  I  hope  so,"  said  Thrifty  Miller,  joyously.  "  That 
is  why  I  have  got  on  so  well.  Si)iders  and  flies,  Mayple  — 
spiders  and  flies." 
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"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  %  " 

"  ^\'hat  do  I  mean  ?  Why,  that  the  worhl  is  full  of  them  ; 
and  if  you  ain't  sharp  enough  and  clever  enough  to  be  a  spider, 
you  must  be  a  fly." 

"OldMcakin  was  a  fly." 

"  Yes,  you  dog,  yes." 

"  And  llachel  Lavender  was  a  fly." 

"  Yes,  you  dog,  yes." 

"And  Mrs.  Porter  was  a  fly." 

"  What  a  memory  you've  got !     Yes,  all  flies,  all  flies." 

"  And  you  were  the  spider  that  pulled  them  limb  from 
limb." 

"  Look  here  !  "  cried  Thrifty  jMiller ;  "  what  are  you  up  to 
with  your  unpleasant  remarks?  Take  care  I  don't  pull  ycm 
limb  from  limb !  " 

"  Oh,  as  for  me,"  said  Thomas  Mayple,  "  I'm  not  worth  con- 
sidering. I'm  thinking  of  the  others.  What  I  have  done  I 
have  done  with  my  eyes  open,  I  suppose." 

"  I  suppose  you  have.  You're  deeper  than  I  gave  you  credit 
for  being,  Mayple." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Thomas  Mayple,  "  it  seems  that  I  have  only 
just  woke  up  from  a  long  and  ugl}'  dream." 

"  Indeed  ! " 

"  Yes,  indeed.  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me.  Thrifty  Miller, 
if  you  knew  I  have  been  robbing  you  all  these  years,  why  you 
did  not  put  me  into  gaol  long  ago  % " 

"  Oh,  you  want  to  know  that,  do  you?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well,"  said  Thrifty  Miller,  throwing  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  "as  we  shall  not  have  many  more  confidential  conver- 
sations, and  as  there's  nobody  by  to  hear  what  I  say,  I  will  be 
frank  with  you." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  murmured  Thomas  Mayple. 

"  Firstly,  then,  I  don't  mind  confessing  to  you  that  the  proofs 
of  your  dishonesty  were  not  quite  complete.  You  have  been  so 
very  sly,  Mayple  ;  so  very,  very  sly  !  That  is  a  compliment ; 
a  very  great  compliment." 

"  Thank  you.     Are  the  proofs  complete  now  ?  " 

"  I  will  take  a  leaf  out  of  your  book,  Mayple,  and  reply  as  you 
replied  to  me  when  I  asked  you  the  amount  of  your  supposed 
legacy,  and  when  you  come  into  it.  As  to  whether  my  proofs 
are  complete  now,  that  I  would  rather  keep  to  myself." 
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•'  You  have  other  reasons  for  not  putting  me  in  gaol." 

"You  arc  right,  and  I  don't  mind  lettiny;  yon  into  the  secret 
of  the  most  important  of  tliem  alh  The  fact  is,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  me  to  obtain  another  clerk  wlio  could  do  as 
well  as  you  have  done  the  ticklisli  work  you've  to  do  for  me. 
You  are  altogether  such  a  jovial,  cheery  person,  you  smile  so 
brightly,  your  eye  is  so  genial,  your  manners  are  so  outwardly 
innocent  and  guileless,  that  the  people  trusted  in  you  and  had 
confidence  in  vou.  If  I  were  a  ""ambler  I'd  make  a  hcavv  bet, 
aud  win  it,  that  there  arc  jjlenty  of  my  tlebtors  who  woidd  not 
have  put  money  in  my  pocket  had  they  not  believed  that  when 
the  pinch  came — as  it  did  come  to  most  of  them — you  would 
step  in  and  say  a  good  word  for  them  which  would  make  things 
all  right.  I  don't  remember,"  said  Tlirifty  Miller  contemplatively, 
"  that  you  ever  did  say  a  good  word  for  them,  or  that  you  ever 
did  make  things  right  for  them." 

"  I  knew,"  said  Thomas  Mayple,  with  a  gloomy  air,  "  that  it 
would  have  been  entirely  useless  to  try." 

"  Perhaps  so  ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  fact  of  what  did 
happen,  not  of  what  did  not  happen.  Did  you  ever  get  me  to 
make  things  right  for  one  of  the  foolish  people — foolish  is  not 
the  proper  word  to  use  ;  it  should  be  dishonest — did  you  ever 
induce  me  to  forego  my  rights  and  say  to  one  of  my  debtors, 
'  You  plead  that  you  can't  pay  me  the  money  you  owe  me ;  I'll 
make  you  a  present  of  it '  ? " 

"  Not  one,"  groaned  Thomas  Mayple  ;  "not  one!  And  my 
guileless  manners  and  bright  smile  — heaven  forgive  me  for 
repeating  your  words  ! — have  brought  them  to  ruin." 

"  You  may  express  the  fact  in  whatever  disagreeable  terms 
you  choose.  They  owed  me  money,  and  would  have  robbed  me 
of  it  but  for  you.  I  know  that  I  am  not  a  favourite  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  that,  as  you  were  kind  enough  to  remind 
me  a  little  while  ago,  the  people  hate  me.  But  take  my  word 
for  it,  they  hate  you  in  their  secret  hearts  much  more  than  they 
do  me.  I  was  always  outspoken  with  them ;  they  saw  in  my 
face  what  I  meant ;  when  I  asked  them  for  the  mone}'  they 
owed  me  I  spoke  harshly  to  them — I  admit  it ;  I  threatened 
them  with  the  law,  with  |)rison,  with  anything  that  would 
frighten  them  into  paying.  But  you,  Mayple,  you  were  always 
so  smooth  and  easy  in  your  talk  ;  you  coaxed  them  into  paying ; 
they  could  not  resist  yoiir  amiable  ways  ;  I  dare  say  you  made 
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all  sorts  of  promises  to  them,  and  comforted  them  with  such 
sayings  as  '  Things  are  sure  to  come  right,'  and  '  You'll  have  a 
little  bit  of  luck  presently,  you  see  if  you  don't.'  What  did 
you  tell  me  just  now — that  you  have  just  woke  up  from  a  long 
and  ugly  dream  1  You  will  find  that  it  is  the  people  you  have 
been  so  friendly  with  who  have  just  woke  uj)  from  a  long  and 
ugly  dream.  They  will  make  you  feel  it.  If  I  am  a  wolf — oh, 
I  know  what  they  say  of  me  ! — they  saw  the  wolf  in  me.  / 
didn't  put  on  sheep's  clothing  to  deceive  them  ;  /  didn't  lead 
them  on  with  smooth  words  and  coaxing  ways  till  they  found 
themselves — where  did  you  say  % — oh  !  in  the  workhonse.  That 
is  just  the  difference  between  us,  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  your  efforts  to  make  a  saint  of  yourself  at  my 
expense  have  not  met  with  success.  How  do  you  like  all  this, 
Mayple  % " 

As  he  had  done  two  or  three  times  before  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  Thomas  Mayple  held  his  head  between  his  hands  and 
groaned.  It  was  not  the  malice  of  his  master  that  affected 
him ;  it  was  that  he  could  not  help  admitting  the  justice  and 
truth  of  the  stones  flung  at  him. 

"  I  deserve,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  "  to  be  transported  for 
life  for  what  I  have  done." 

"  That  you  do,"  said  Thrifty  Miller  cheerfully  ;  "  and  there 
are  more  unlikely  things  than  that  you  will  get  what  you  de- 
serve. Now  take  these  books  and  the  list  you  have  prepared 
np  into  your  room,  and  make  your  arrangements  for  commencing 
to-morrow  morning  to  get  in  the  money  that  is  owing  to  me. 
And  don't  forget  the  warning  I've  given  you — as  you  deal  by 
me,  I  will  deal  by  you.  Good-night,  Mayple,  and  pleasant 
dreams  to  you." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Thomas  Mayple's  dreams  were  the  reverse 
of  pleasant.  Now  he  was  looking  into  the  pauper's  grave  in 
which  Mrs.  Rickaby  was  buried,  and  Mrs.  Rickaby's  white  face 
was  raised  to  his  reproachfully.  Now  he  saw  Rachel  Lavender 
with  a  starving  baby  at  her  breast  ;  and  when  he  ran  from  her 
in  despair,  he  met  Mrs.  Porter  and  her  children  in  rags,  who 
clamoured  to  him  for  food.  Now  Mr.  Meakin,  in  charity  clothes, 
came  imploring  him,  with  tears  running  down  his  face,  to  inter- 
cede with  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  so  that  he  and  his  old 
wife  should  not  be  separated  during  the  short  time  that 
remained  to  them  on  earth.     Now  he  was  flying  through  the 
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streets,  followed  by  a  mob  of  ])cople  screaminp;  that  he  was  a 
wolf  in  sheep's  clotliijip:,  and  that  they  would  pull  him  limb 
from  limb.  He  fell  plump  into  an  open  grave,  and  they  all  fell 
on  the  top  of  him,  and  he  was  plunged  in  darkness.  .Down  he 
sank  through  the  earth — down,  down,  till  a  flood  of  light  almost 
blinded  him,  and  he  found  himself  on  a  ship  sailing  for  the  east 
end  of  London,  where  a  large  crowd  of  jjeople,  more  friendly 
now,  and  smiling,  waited  for  him,  and  asked  him  in  loud  tones 
Avhether  that  was  his  ship  that  was  coming  home,  and  whether 
it  would  bring  them  good  luck.  "Yes,"  he  cried,  "it  is  niv 
ship,  and  it  is  bringing  you  good  luck."  AVith  that  he  woke,  and 
lay  awake  the  rest  of  the  night,  revolving  a  plan  in  his  mind,  the 
morality  of  which  was  decidedly  objectionable.  Nevertheless, 
without  regard  to  consequences,  he  determined  to  carry  it  out. 
"  Yes,"  he  cried,  "  I  will  make  it  up  to  them  ;  and  then  I  don't 
care  what  becomes  of  me." 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE    USE    THAT    THOMAS    MAYPLE    MADE  OF    HIS    SHADOWY  LEGACY, 

What  subsequently  transpired  with  respect  to  Thomas  Mayple 
and  the  legacy  which  he  had  invented  will  be  found  explained 
in  a  letter  written  by  Richard  Freeman  to  Philip  Raven.  The 
events  which  it  records  caused  great  excitement  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  Philip  Raven  was  curious  to  learn  the  par- 
ticulars, with  which  it  appears  Richard  Freeman  was  fully  ac- 
quainted. At  the  time  the  letter  was  written  Philip  was  in 
the  country,  the  reason  for  which  will  appear  farther  on.  It 
will  be  sufficient  here  to  say  that  his  absence  from  London  was 
directly  associated  with  the  interest  he  took  in  the  Eai'nshaws, 
and  that  it  was  only  a  vital  turn  in  their  affairs,  which  might 
bring  joy  or  despair  to  their  hearts,  that  caused  him  to  desert 
for  a  short  time  the  scene  of  his  labours. 

"  My  DEAR  Philip, — I  now  set  down  for  your  study  a  series 
of  circumstances  in  connection  with  certain  persons  well  known 
in  the  neighbourhood,  with  which,  had  you  not  been  engrossed 
in  special  anxieties  of  your  own,  you  would  doubtless  have 
been  familiar.  The  principal  actors  in  what  I  insist  upon 
calling  a  comedy  (I  can  see  you,  when  the  affair  is  disclosed, 
shaking  your  head  gravely  at  the  title  I  claim  for  it)  are  : 
Thrifty  Miller,  usurer  and  miser,  a  base  wretch  whom  I 
thrashed  once  in  your  presence ;  Thomas  Mayple,  his  clerk ; 
and  no  less  a  personage  than  Mr.  Robert  Pennyfold,  Alderman 
and  Magistrate  of  the  City  of  London,  concerning  whom  you 
and  I  have  had  some  conversation,  with  a  pretty  general  agree- 
ment as  to  his  character.  I  need  say  nothing  descriptively  of 
him  ;  you  know  him,  and  appreciate  him  at  his  proper  worth. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  describe  the  character  of 
Thrifty  Miller ;  I  have  already  made  you  acquainted  with  the 
kind  of  man  he  is,  and  the  nature  of  his  dealings.  Sufficient 
for  me  to  state  that  he  has  been  for  years  like  a  bad  sj^ecimen 
of  the  upas-tree  growing  in  the  midst  of  these  poor  streets, 
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poisoning  the  air  ;  a  very  breeder  of  misery.  I  was  detenuined 
at  all  hazards  to  drive  him  from  the  neigldjourhood  ;  the  mis- 
chief he  has  done  is  incalculable,  and  I  was  resolved  he  should 
do  no  more  within  my  immediate  sphere.  I  knew  how  to 
work  upon  his  fears ;  I  do  not  ask  you  to  excuse  me  for 
threatening  him  with  jjcrsonal  violence  if  he  showed  his  face  in 
the  streets. 

"  The  course  I  ])nrsued  was  unlawful,  illegal.  fJrantcd. 
I5ut  I  was  ready  to  take  the  conse(pK'nces.  My  methods  are 
my  own,  and  I  have  a  stubborn  way  of  justifying  them,  which 
satisfies  me  if  it  satisfies  no  one  else.  AViiful  men  like  me  are 
awkward  customers  for  friends  as  well  as  foes. 

"  Thomas  Mayple,  whom  you  scarcely  know  except  from 
hearsay,  deserves  a  few  words  of  descriptiuu.  He  is  the  tool 
of  his  master,  Thrifty  Miller,  and  as  unlikely  a  person  as  you 
can  possibly  imagine  for  such  bad  work.  He  is  a  simple,  un- 
ambitious, credulous,  easy-going  fellow,  brimming  over  with 
the  milk  of  human  kindness.  Just  the  man  for  Thrifty 
Miller,  a  tool  which  he  managed  with  great  cunning.  Such 
men  as  the  usurer  are  clever — that  is  the  worst  of  it.  They 
have  brain-power  of  a  certain  (juality  which  they  use  to  vile 
ends.  These  two  men,  Thrifty  Miller  and  Thomas  Mayple, 
were  schoolfellows,  and  came  to  Lomlon  to  seek  their  fortunes. 
By  force  of  cunning  the  one  rose  to  wealth,  while,  as  the  cou- 
sequenco  of  a  simple  nature,  the  other  remained  in  poverty. 
So  behold  them,  master  and  man,  the  one  with  his  coffers  full 
of  gold,  ripe  for  the  world's  worship,  the  other  without  a 
shilling,  and  guilty  of  an  act  (the  principal  in  my  'comedy') 
which  entitles  him  to  the  felon's  garb.  And  yet  it  is  precisely 
because  of  this  act  that  I  have  conceived  a  high  regard  for  him, 
and  intend  to  stand  by  him. 

"  This  was  the  way  of  it.  For  reasons  for  which  no  doubt  I 
am  partly  responsible,  the  fellow,  Thrifty  Miller,  resolves  to 
wind  up  his  rascally  business  and  depart  from  amongst  us. 
And  at  this  precise  time  Thomas  Mayple's  eyes  are  opened  to 
the  evils  perpetrated  by  his  master,  and  to  which  he,  as  his 
master's  confidential  agent,  has  contributed.  I  speak  with 
authority,  for  I  have  sifted  this  affair  to  the  bottom,  and 
Thomas  Mayple  has  opened  his  heart  to  me.  There  are 
brought  home  to  him  so  many  deplorable  instances  of  the  niin 
and  misery  wrought  by  Thrifty  Miller,  and  he  is  so  tortured  by 
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remorse,  tliat  ho  devises  a  nefarious  ydan,  by  which,  it'  Thrifty 
Miller  would  only  take  the  credit  of  it,  some  portion  of  the 
usurer's  guilt  (it  is  no  less)  would  be  atoned  for.  But  Thrifty 
Miller  is  tlie  last  man  in  the  world  capable  of  such  an  act  of 
grace.  What  does  the  foolish  Thomas  Mayple  do  ?  He  gives 
out  that  he  has  come  into  a  legacy,  and  he  invites  Thrifty 
Miller's  victims  to  a  tea-party  in  a  large  room  for  the  occasion. 

"  The  meeting  took  place  the  night  before  last ;  I  had  ob- 
tained an  inkling  of  Thomas  Mayple's  proceedings,  and  they 
had  so  aroused  my  curiosity  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  be' 
present  iind  see  the  upshot  of  it. 

"  I  will  give  you  two  or  three  illustrations  of  these  proceed- 
ings. 

"  There  \vas  a  Mrs.  Porter,  who  had  been  really  fairly  well- 
to-do  (as  I  am  speaking  of  very  poor  persons  you  know  what  I 
mean  by  that),  with  a  few  pounds  in  the  Post-Office  Savings 
Bank,  and  bringing  up  her  five  children  respectably,  till  Thrifty 
Miller  cast  his  evil  eye  upon  her.  The  details  of  her  ruin  I 
leave  to  your  imagination,  as  I  shall  do  with  the  other  illus- 
trations I  shall  give  you.  It  is  a  slow  but  sure  process,  com- 
mencing from  the  day  the  inisuspecting  one  falls  into  the 
clutches  of  these  petty  money-lenders  and  tallymen.  Thrifty 
Miller  sent  this  woman  and  her  children  starving,  literally 
starving,  upon  the  streets.  With  the  remorseful  and  contrite 
fit  upon  him,  Thomas  Mayple  seeks  her  out,  feeds  and  clothes 
her  and  her  children,  and  sets  up  a  home  for  her — all  at  the 
cost  of  a  very  few  pounds.  She  is  already  at  work,  and  if  she 
is  allowed  to  go  on  in  peace  will  presently  re-establish  herself. 
And  she  and  her  children  are  at  the  tea-meeting. 

"I  must  tell  you  that  Thomas  Mayple  introduced  a  kind  of 
secrecy  in  his  method  of  setting  wrong  things  right.  When- 
ever he  was  thanked  for  the  benefits  he  was  conferring,  his 
reply  was  : 

" '  Do  not  thank  me ;  there  is  somebody  else  you  have  to 
thank,  but  1  must  not  at  present  divulge  his  name.  We  will 
have  a  meeting  by-and-by,  and  then  you  shall  know  all.' 

"As  he  went  to  the  Mrs.  Porter  I  have  mentioned  as  having 
been  ruined  by  Thrifty  Miller,  so  he  went  to  another  woman, 
Mrs.  Lavender,  who  three  years  ago  was  generally  known  as 
'  pretty  Rachel,'  and  her  husband,  who  had  also  been  ruined  by 
the  money-lender.     They  were  in  a  desperate  condition,  and  he 
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rescued  them.  He  redeemed  tlie  liii.sbund's  tools  iuid  made  him 
take  the  jjledge  ;  he  obtained  work  for  him  ;  he  furnished  a 
room  for  them — and  there  they  are,  once  more  in  the  ranks  of 
respectability.  And  they  were  at  the  meeting.  He  would  not 
listen  to  thanks.  '  We  will  have  a  meeting  bv-and-bv,'  he  said, 
*  and  then  you  siiall  know  all.' 

"  There  was  also  a  Mrs.  Kickahy,  who  had  been  ruined  by 
'Pln-ifty  Miller.  Mayple  could  not  set  her  up  again,  for  she  was 
dead  ;  but  he  took  lier  children  from  the  workhouse  and 
established  them  in  a  room  in  which  he  says  he  will  live  when 
he  leaves  Thrifty  ^[iller's  .service.  That  is  his  intention,  and 
he  took  upon  himself,  poor  fellow,  to  look  after  Mrs.  liickaby's 
cliildren  and  bring  them  up — and  they  were  at  the  meeting. 

"  Then  there  are  a  Mr.  Meakin  and  his  wife,  a  very  old 
conj)le,  who  had  been  driven  to  the  workhouse  by  Tlirifty 
Miller.  It  was  beyond  Ids  means  to  set  them  up  for  good,  but 
he  has  done  that  which  has  lightened  their  load  for  them — and 
they  were  at  the  meeting. 

"  I  could  give  you  a  dozen  other  illustrations  of  his  Quixotic 
and  ver\'  reprehensible  goodness.  You  will  presently  under- 
stand why  1  use  that  singular  phrase. 

"  Well,  now,  in  what  terms  would  you  speak  of  a  remorseful, 
good-hearted  man,  who  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  did  so  many 
kind  actions'?  You  are  ready,  of  course,  to  laud  him,  to  shake 
hands  with  him,  to  say,  •  Mr.  Thomas  Mayple,  yon  are  a  noble 
fellow,  and  1  am  proud  to  know  you.'  Wait ;  the  comedy  has 
not  progressed  very  far  as  yet. 

"  How  he  got  hold  of  Mr.  Pennyfold  is  a  prime  bit  of  the 
comedy.  I  think  it  was  the  other  way  3  I  think  Mr.  Pennyfold 
got  hold  of  him.  This  gentleman,  being  in  pursuit  of  philan- 
thropy, ventured  into  our  wilds,  and  heard  something  of  Thomas 
Mayple's  doings.  Thereupon  he  pounced  upon  Thomas  Mayple, 
and  being  informed  of  the  contemplated  tea-meeting,  volunteered 
to  preside  atid  make  a  speech  thereat.  This  sufficiently  ex- 
plains why  he  also  was  present  in  the  capacity  of  chairman. 

"  For  the  proper  understanding  of  all  this,  and  of  what  is  to 
follow,  I  must  inform  you  that  during  the  whole  time  Thomas 
Mayple  was  thus  engaged.  Thrifty  Miller  was  never  once  seen 
about  the  streets ;  the  fact  is,  he  was  lying  concealed  in  his 
house,  afraid  to  venture  out.  I  had,  as  I  intended,  most 
effectually  frightened  him,  and  he  dared  not  put  his  nose  out 
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of  doors  for  fear  of  meeting  me.  Had  this  not  been  the  case 
tlie  comedy  would  have  taken  a  very  different  turn ;  indeed,  it 
is  hardly  possible  it  could  have  reached  the  point  to  which  I 
have  brought  it.  Thus  you  will  perceive  that  I,  without  at  all 
intending  it,  am  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  what 
occurred. 

"  Now,  imagine  the  meeting.  Some  forty  persons  were 
present,  all  of  whom  had  been  plunged  into  the  lowest  depths 
by  the  nefarious  doings  of  Thrifty  Miller,  and  raised  therefrom 
by  the  reprehensible  goodness  of  Thomas  Maj'ple.  A  cheerful 
expression  reigned  npon  every  face,  with  the  exception  of 
Tliomas  Mayple's.  He  was  grave,  and  when  he  smiled  it  was 
only  by  an  effort.  No  one  but  I  noticed  his  singular  demean- 
our ;  they  were  all  too  deeply  engrossed  in  the  better  fortune 
which  had  so  surprisingly  fallen  upon  them.  There  w;is  tea  to 
be  discussed,  and  they  did  ample  justice  to  it. 

"  Mr.  Pennyfold  made  his  appearance  before  the  meal  was 
over,  and  he  stimulated  the  poor  people  to  renewed  efforts, 
condescending  even  to  assist  them  with  his  owu  hands.  Had 
I  not  been  better  informed,  I  should  have  looked  upon  him, 
and  not  upon  Thomas  Mayple,  as  the  beneficent  genius  of  the 
meeting,  and  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  those  present  did  so 
regard  him  until  they  were  enlightened. 

"  While  the  tea-things  were  being  cleared  away  Mr.  Penny- 
fold  and  Thomas  Mayple  held  a  private  conference  in  a  corner 
of  the  room,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Pennyfold  making  notes  in  his 
note-book.  These  notes  he  consulted  in  the  course  of  the 
speech  with  which  he  regaled  us. 

"  I  am  not  at  all  stire  that  he  viewed  me  with  any  degree  of 
favour,  but  I  am  sure,  if  he  had  been  better  acquainted  with 
me,  that  he  would  have  visited  me  with  his  displeasure.  I  did 
not  come  into  collision  with  him  ;  I  was  simply  present  as  a 
spectator,  by  permission  of  Thomas  Mayple,  and  my  observa- 
tion led  me  to  expect  a  novel  experience  ;  but  I  certainly  was 
not  prepared  for  a  climax  so  startling  as  that  which  oc- 
curred. 

"  I  pass  over  the  animated  conversation  of  those  who  had 
been  so  strangely  and  unexpectedly  raised  from  the  depths  of 
despair,  and  their  strong  expressions  of  gratitude  towards 
Thomas  Mayple.  It  was  useless  for  him  to  decline  their  thanks; 
although  he  awkwardly  declared  that  none  were  due  to  him 
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for  this  better  turn  in  tlieir  fortunes,  they  insisted  that  it  was 
he,  ami  no  other,  to  whom  tlieir  gratitude  was  due. 

'"And  Dick  and  me,  Mr.  Majple,'  said  Rachel  Lavender, 
'  will  never  forget  you,  never,  as  long  as  v.  e  live.  We've  got 
good  cause  to  i-emember  you,  for  we  were  that  low  down  that 
if  it  had  gone  on  much  longer  I  siiould  have  been  wicked 
enough  to  make  a  hole  in  the  water  to  put  an  end  to  my 
misery.' 

"This  little  scene  was  taking  place  almost  in  private,  out  of 
hearing  of  the  others.  The  woman  was  brimming  over  with 
gratitude,  and  she  would  not  be  denied.  Her  baby  was  in  her 
arms,  and  her  husband,  a  good-looking  fellow,  stood  by  her 
side. 

" '  Rachel  wouldn't  be  satisfied,'  said  Dick  Lavender,  *  till 
she'd  spoke  her  mind.  You  sec,  Mr.  Freeman,  we  commenced 
on  a  wrong  tack — ' 

"'/did,'  interrupted  Rachel;  'yow  wasn't  to  blame,  Dick. 
I  kept  things  from  you  that  you  ought  to  have  known.' 

"  '  Well,  perhaps  you  did,'  said  Dick ;  '  but  when  we  got 
married,  your  troubles  were  mine,  and  mine  were  yours,  so 
whoever  it  was  that  was  most  to  blame,  it  was  a  partnership 
that  neither  of  us  could  get  out  of.' 

"  '  You  didn't  want  to  get  out  of  it,  Dick,  did  you '? '  asked 
Rachel  anxiously. 

"  '  I  don't  know,'  he  replied.  *  When  things  were  so  bad 
that  they  couldn't  well  have  got  worse,  I  did  think  more  than 
once  tliat  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  pair  of  us  if  some- 
thing had  happened  to  keep  us  apart.  I  don't  think  so  now, 
not  a  bit  of  it.  You  see,  Mr.  Freeman,  as  1  was  saying,  we 
commenced  on  the  wrong  tack,  and  when  I  was  pulled  down — ' 

" '  By  me,  Dick,  by  me,'  again  interrupted  the  grateful  and 
penitent  woman  ,  '  it  was  all  my  doings.' 

"  '  Let  bygones  be  bygones,  Rachel.  And  when  I  was  pulled 
down,  Ml'.  Freeman,  I  didn't  have  the  strength  of  mind  to  fight 
with  all  my  might  and  main  against  it.  I  don't  say  it  would 
have  made  things  much  better,  for  we  were  in  a  desperate 
tangle,  but  at  all  events  I  might  have  done  better  than  1  did. 
Howsomever,  thanks  to  Mr.  Mayple,  we've  got  a  chance  now, 
and  we're  going  to  make  the  best  of  it.  What  Rachel  wants 
Mr.  ]\Iayple  to  understand  is  that  while  there's  a  breath  in  her 
body  she  won't  forget  the  good  turn  he's  done  for  us.     I  say  so 
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too,  and  if  ever  I  can  repay  him  I  shall  be  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity.' 

"He  spoke  with  sincerity  and  with  true  gratitude  for  the 
helping  hand  that  had  been  held  ont  to  him. 

"  '  It  isn't  a  bad  thing  to  have  done,  Mr.  Freeman,'  said 
Thomas  Mayple  to  me  privately. 

"  '  A  bad  tiling  ! '  I  said,  the  more  warmly,  perhaps,  because 
of  the  singular  tone  of  depreciation  in  which  he  spoke.  '  It  is 
a  noble  thing,  and  I  count  you  my  friend  from  this  night.' 

"  '  No,  don't  do  that,'  he  said  hurriedly  ;  '  I  won't  let  you  do 
that.  It  isn't  fair  to  yourself,  for  you  see,  Mr.  Freeman,  before 
many  hours  are  over  you  might  repent  it.' 

"  '  .Nonsense,  nonsense  !  '  I  said  ;  '  when  I  look  round  upon 
the  people  you  have  made  happy,  I  almost  envy  you  this  night.' 

"  '  It  was  worth  runnino:  a  risk  for  % '  he  suggested. 

"Without  in  the  least  understanding  him,  but  perceiving  he 
had  something  on  his  mind  he  did  not  wish  to  disclose,  I 
replied  : 

"  '  Quite  worth  it.' 

"  '  Even  danger  % '  he  asked. 

"  I  assented.      '  Even  danger.' 

"  'Because,'  he  said,  evidently  pleased  at  my  approval,  'when 
a  man  has  been  the  cause  of  mischief,  as  I  have  been — though 
I  give  you  my  honest  word  I  never  seriously  considered  it — he 
should  not  stop  at  any  sacrifice  to  undo  it,  and  to  make  it  up 
to  those  who  have  been  put  upon,  not  to  say  ruined,  as  nearly 
every  person  here  has  been.' 

"  '  All's  well  that  ends  well,'  I  remarked. 

"  '  Yes,'  he  said,  nodding  his  head,  '  but  the  end  has  not 
come  yet.      I  don't  care,  though,  whatever  happens  to  me.' 

"  There  was  something  very  enigmatical  in  this,  but  I  per- 
ceived that  it  would  be  useless  to  ask  for  an  explanation. 

"  Thomas  Mayple  was  called  away,  and  I  found  Rachel 
Lavender  again  at  my  side  ;  this  time  she  was  not  accompanied 
by  her  husband. 

"  '  If  I  could  speak  a  word  to  you  in  private,  sir,'  she  said,  '  I 
should  be  grateful.' 

"  '  Go  on,'  I  said. 

"  '  There's  such  a  bright  prospect  before  us,'  she  continued, 
'  that  it's  almost  like  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  not  to 
rest  satisfied  with  what  Mr.  Mayple  has  done  for  us ;  but  I  am 
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liauntod  by  a  great  fear  that  our  happiness  may  be  snatched 
away  from  us.' 

"  '  How  is  that  to  happen,'  I  inquired,  '  unless  you  yourselves 
bring  it  about  ? ' 

"  '  It  don't  rest  with  us,  sir,'  she  re|)licd.  *  When  we  began 
to  get  into  trouble  wc  were  fot)lish  enough  to  sign  papers 
which  Mr.  Miller  brought  to  us.  It  was  right,  of  course,  that 
Mr.  Miller  should  want  to  get  as  much  security  as  he  couM 
from  us  for  the  money  he  said  we  owed  him,  though  I'm  ready 
to  take  my  oath  that  we  must  have  paid  him,  over  and  over 
again,  every  penny  we  had  from  him.' 

"  '  What  was  in  the  papers  you  signed  ] '  I  asked. 

"  '  That's  where  it  is,'  she  said  with  a  distressed  look.  '  I 
couldn't  tell  you  what  was  in  them  any  more  than  the  dead. 
Sometimes  Mr.  Miller  mumbled  a  lot  of  words  while  he  was 
pretending  to  read  the  pajjcrs  that  we  couldn't  make  liead  or 
tail  of.  Sometimes  he  didn't  read  the  papers  at  all,  but  said, 
"As  you  can't  pay  up  to-day,  you  must  sign  this."  W^e  were 
glad  enough  to  put  our  names  to  anything  to  get  rid  of  him 
and  the  vexation  for  a  time  ;  but  it  was  upon  one  of  those 
papers  that  Ave  were  turned  out  of  house  and  home.  And 
there's  others,  sir,  that  might  be  brought  against  us,  and  it 
troubles  me  dreadfully  to  think  that  they  might  come  against 
us  like  a  thunder-clap  just  when  everything  was  bright.' 

" '  And  you  want  me  to  ask  Thomas  Mayple  what  has  be- 
come of  those  papers  ? '  I  said. 

"  '  And  to  give  them  up  to  us,  sir,'  she  added  anxiously,  '  for 
with  such  a  stone  hanging  over  our  heads  I  shouldn't  know  n 
moment's  peace.  There  were  two  papers,  sir,  that  1  signed 
without  Dick's  knowing.  What  would  he  say  if  they  were 
brought  up  one  of  these  fine  days  ?  He'd  never  trust  me  auain 
— and  serve  me  right.  I've  only  thought  of  it  this  last  minute 
or  two,  and  it  worries  me  dreadfully.  Do  you  think  ^'ou  can 
do  anything  for  us,  sir? ' 

"  '  I  don't  know,'  I  replied  gravely  ;  'it  is  a  difficult  matter, 
but  I  will  promise,  at  least,  to  speak  to  Thomas  Mavple  about 
the  papers  before  the  night  is  out.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but 
my  impression  is,  if  you  ai'e  ignorant  of  what  you  signed,  and 
if  it  was  not  properly  explained  to  you — ' 

"  She  interrupted  me  warml3\ 

"  '  It  never  was,  sir  ;  1  will  take  my  oath  of  it.' 
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"  '  la  that  case,'  1  said.  '  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  documents 
ai'e  of  very  small  valne  in  law.  If  people  had  the  courage  to 
fight  some  of  these  usurers,  and  expose  them  in  the  courts, 
they  wcHild  not  grow  so  fat  upon  ruin.' 

"  '  There's  something  more  than  courage  required,'  she  said 
slu'ewdly  ;  '  the  law  is  such  a  tangle  that  once  a  poor  man  gets 
into  it,  there's  no  getting  out  of  it  till  the  ver^'  clothes  are 
stripped  oti:  his  back.' 

"  A  stop  was  put  to  our  conversation  by  a  loud  rapping  at 
the  end  of  the  room.  The  rapping  proceeded  from  Mr. 
rennyfold,  who  was  standing  before  a  desk,  about  to  make  his 
speech. 

"  He  commenced  by  saying  that  he  was  glad  to  welcome 
them  there  that  night,  which  would  have  given  a  stranger  the 
impression  that  they  were  there  by  his  invitation.  Nothing 
gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  around  him  a  representa- 
tive gathering  such  as  this,  and  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  him  to 
know  that  few  public  men  understood  their  failings  and  virtues 
as  well  as  he  did. 

" '  I  have  studied  the  humbler  classes,'  he  said,  '  from  my 
boyhood,  and  have  never  failed  to  instil  into  them  those  moral 
'  precepts,  the   practice    of   which    renders    them    not    only   a 
necessary  but  a  worthy  portion  of  the  great  empire,  ruled  by  a 
sovereign  it  is  my  happiness  to  serve.     It  is  not,  however,  to 
dilate  upon  general  laws  that  I  have  consented  to  address  you. 
This   meeting  is  a  personal   one — personal  to  you,   and   in  a 
strange  way,  which  I  will  presently  explain,  personal  also  to  me. 
I    understand  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  those   I  see  before  me 
have  laboured  under  misfortune,  which  has  been  beneficently 
alleviated.     Xow,  whom  have  you  to  thank  for  this  better  con- 
dition of  affairs  ?     I  may  take  some  credit  to  myself  for  having, 
early  in   life,  had   an   opportunity  of  observing  the  seeds  of 
benevolence    implanted    in    two    lads    who    were    attending   a 
humble  school  in  Gravesend.     These  two   lads,  who  now  are 
men,  were  Thrifty  Miller  and  Thomas  Mayple.     In  the  exercise 
of   that    philantlu'opy    which    I     hope    is    the    distinguishing 
characteristic  of  my  career,  I  was  in  tlie  habit  of  giving  treats, 
in  the  shape  of  holiday  picnics,  to  the  poor  people  of  Kent, 
and  it  was  in  this  manner  I  mads  tlie  acquaintance  of  the  lads. 
Thrifty  Miller  and  Thomas  Mayple.     I  saw  tliat  they  were  des- 
tined to  rise  by  the  exercise  of  their  own  efforts  and  by  the 
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oxcollcuce  of  their  moral  principles  ;  and  wliat  little  I  could  do 
to  foster  those  principles  in  tlieir  breasts,  I  did.  Therefore  it 
is'  (and  upon  my  word,  my  dear  Philip,  at  this  point  the  shirt- 
front  of  the  orator  swelled  with  ])rido)  '  that  I  may  take  some 
credit  to  myself  for  the  <^ood  fortune  that  lias  befallen  you  ; 
and  I  contijratnlate  iny-elf  upon  bein<i^  the  first  to  discover  the 
germs  of  benevolence  which  lay  hidden  in  the  breasts  of  my 
two  excellent  friends,  Mayple  and  Miller.  I  will  not  engaj^e 
your  time  and  attention  by  dilatini,'  upon  this  agreealtle 
theme,  but  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  immediate  object  of  my 
address.  I  must  premise,  however,  that  I  have  not  yet  made 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Thrifty  Miller  as  a  man.  This 
is  a  pleasure  to  come.  Thomas  Mayple  1  know,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  my  prognostications  of  him  have  been  so  agreeably 
verified.  He  has  placed  in  my  hands  certain  documents  with 
wliich  I  shall  presently  deal,  and  he  has  empowered  me  to  make 
a  disclosure,  to  which  I  invite  your  attention.  The  fortunate 
change  in  your  circumstances  has  cost  money — how  much  I 
cannot  exactly  say,  but  certainly  a  not  inconsiderable  sum. 
Now,  the  question  is,  whose  money  is  it  that  has  been  so  bene- 
volently employed  1  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  not  Thomas  Mayple's 
money,  as  some  of  you  supposed.  It  is  Thrifty  Miller's  money, 
and  it  is  Thrifty  Miller  whom  you  have  primarily  to  thank  for 
having  lifted  you  out  of  misfortune.  Thomas  Mayple  is  but  au 
instrument.  Thrifty  Miller  is  your  principal  and  direct  bene- 
factor.' 

"  We  all  stared  at  each  other  upon  hearing  this  extraordinary 
announcement,  and  at  first  no  person  in  the  room  was  more 
amazed  than  I.  My  state  of  wonderment  lasted  for  but  a  few  mom- 
ents. My  common-sense,  my  reason,  rejected  it.  Much  stronger 
evidence  than  Mr.  Pennyfold's  words,  even  backed  as  they  were 
by  Thomas  Mayple,  was  needed  to  convince  me  that  a  black 
nature  like  Thrifty  Miller's  could  so  suddenly  be  made  white. 

"  ^^iy  duty,'  continued  Mi-.  Pennyfold,  'does  not  end  here. 
Doubtless  when  I  sit  down  some  of  you  will  give  fit  expression 
to  the  feelings  of  gratitude  which  animate  you,  gratitude  which, 
I  venture  to  say,  will  be  considerably  enhanced  he/ore  I  sit 
down  In  the  course  of  your  difficulties  you  have,  at  various 
times,  given  security  in  the  shape  of  signed  documents  for  money 
which  you  have  borrowed  from  my  estimable  friend.  Thrifty 
Miller.     The  whole  of  these  documents  I  hold  now  in  my  hands.' 
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"  He  produced  them  ;  they  were  neatly  folded  in  lengths, 
and  on  tlie  back  of  each  was  written  the  name  of  the  debtor  and 
the  nature  of  the  security.  At  a  moderate  computation  there 
must  have  been  a  hundred  of  them.  I  glanced  at  Rachel 
Lavender  ;  she  was  pale  witli  excitement.  Bearing  in  mind  \vhat 
she  had  said  to  me,  1  moved  close  to  the  table,  and  addressing 
Mr.  Pennyfold,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  glance  at  the  papers. 
He  gazed  at  me  in  displeasure,  whereupon  I  quickly  added  that 
1  was  sure  my  request  was  one  which  was  agi'eeable  to  those 
])resent.  A  number  of  voices  cried  out  that  it  was  agreeable  ; 
and  Thomas  Mayple,  upon  being  questioned  by  Mr.  Pennyfold, 
said  that  he  had  no  objection.  Upon  this,  Avithout  farther 
parley,  I  took  the  papers,  and  rapidly  turned  them  over. 
Those  signed  by  Rachel  Lavender  and  her  husband  were  placed 
together,  and  I  did  not  doubt  that  all  their  liabilities,  whether 
legal  or  illegal,  were  there  represented.  I  returned  the  papers 
to  Mr.  Pennyfold,  thanked  him,  and  waited  in  some  anxiety  for 
the  next  move  in  these  singular  proceedings. 

"  Mr.  Pennyfold  resumed.  '  1  will  make  no  comment,'  he 
said,  'upon  this  irregular  interruption  on  the  part  of  one  with 
whose  name  I  am  unacquainted,  but  will  without  delay  finish 
what  I  have  to  say,  and  do  what  I  have  \mdertaken  to  do.  It 
is  not  the  intention  of  Mr.  Thrifty  Miller  to  take  away  with  one 
hand  what  he  gives  you  with  the  other.  He  completes  the 
benefits  he  has  showered  upon  you  by  releasing  you,  once  and 
for  all,  from  every  obligation  towards  him.  I  am  empowered 
by  him,  through  our  excellent  friend,  Thomas  Mayple — my 
friend,  I  would  have  you  know,  as  well  as  yours — to  destroy 
these  securities  in  your  sight — in  point  of  fact,  to  burn  them.' 

"  Mr.  Pennyfold  was  obliged  to  pause  here,  the  cheers  which 
rose  in  the  room  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  for 
a  little  while.  I  had  moved  back  to  my  original  position  near 
Rachel  Lavender,  and  she  whispered  to  me  : 

"  'Are  ours  there  1' 

"  'Yes,'  I  replied  ;  '  ever}^  one,  I  believe.' 

"She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  papers  in  Mr.  Pennyfold's 
hands,  as  though  he  held  her  salvation  in  his  grasp.  When 
silence  was  restored,  Mr.  Pennyfold  continued  his  oration. 

" '  Your  cheers  are  very  gratifying  to  me,  and  are  an  assur- 
ance that  in  this  Quixotic  proceeding — for  I  admit  it  is  Quixotic 
and  unusual — lies  an  act  of  very  great  goodness.     It  is  an  act 
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which  I  myself  would  perform  were  I  in  Mr.  Thrifty  Miller's 
enviable  position,  and  1  am  haj)py  at  the  opportunity  of  express- 
ini,'  my  full  iqiprovul  of  it.      I  am  informed    that    Mr.  Miller 
him-self  would  have  been  present  if  ho  were  not  seriously  unwell, 
which  you  will  all  be  sorry  to  hear.     I  venture  to  dive  into  the 
depths  of  his  benevolent  heart,    so  that  you  may  thoroughly 
ntiderstapd  his  reasons  for  this  crowning  charity.     As  his  re- 
presentative   I    take  upon   myself  tiie    responsibility    and    the 
reward   of  setting  you   free.     Life  is  short — and  Mr.  Thrifty 
Miller  is  sei'iously  indisposed.     Let  us  hope  that  he  will  recover, 
and  that  he  will  soon  be  restored  to  health.     But  it  may  un- 
happily be  otherwise,  and  his  intention  is  not  to  leave  you  in 
the  power  of  chance.     Thus,  then,  in  his  name  and  my  own,  I 
complete  his  benevolent  intentions,  and  I  am  more  than  ha])py 
that  it  is  in   my  power  to  shed  a  blessing  upon   my  humble 
fellow-creatures. ' 

"There  were  two  candles  on  the  desk,  and  behind  Mr. 
Pennyfold  a  fire.  With  benignant  smiles  Mr.  Pennvfold  first 
set  light  to  the  documents,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  and  threw 
them  into  the  fire,  where  they  were  slowly  consumed.  He  was 
watched  with  breathless  anxiety  by  those  present,  and  when  the 
strange  sacrifice  was  completed  and  the  last  of  the  documents 
were  blazing  in  the  fire,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Thomas 
Mayple,  and  said,  in  a  loud  tone : 

"  '  It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure,  as  a  magistrate,  to  be 
the  principal  actor  in  this  friendly  conspiracy — ' 

"  While  Rachel  Lavender  threw  her  arms  round  her  husband's 
neck,  and  ci-ied : 

"  '  God  bless  him— God  bless  him  ! ' 

"  It  was  while  she  was  blessing  Thrifty  ^Miller  that  a  sudden 
conmiotion  took  place  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  The  door 
was  thrown  open,  and  Thrifty  Miller  himself  rushed  into  the 
room.  No  sooner  did  he  make  his  appearance  than  he  was 
hailed  with  blessings  and  thanks  by  those  from  w'hose  lives  a 
terrible  weight  had  just  been  lifted.  They  patted  him  on  the 
shoulders,  they  called  down  countless  blessings  on  his  head, 
they  shook  his  hands  against  his  will,  and  so  surrounded  him 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  forced  his  way  to  the  fire- 
place, before  which  Mr.  Penn^-fold,  with  his  hand  thrust  under 
his  coat-tails,  was  comfortably  warming  himself. 

"Aware,  from  the  exclamations  of  the  grateful  people,  that  it 
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was  Thrifty  Miller  who  had  so  abruptly  presented  himself,  Mr. 
Penuyfold  removed  his  hands  from  his  coat-tails,  and  seized 
those  of  the  l)encfactoi-. 

" '  I  am  proud  to  renew  our  acquaintance,'  said  Mr.  Penny- 
fold,  working  Thrifty  Miller's  arms  np  and  down  like  a  double- 
h.nidled  pump.  '  Very,  very  proud.  Yoii  are  veiy  wealthy,  I 
am  told.  Heaven  bless  you  !  I  knew  you  would  rise  in  the 
world.  You  remember  my  wife.  She  will  be  delighted  to  see 
you — deliglited  !  And  my  children.  They  will  be  delighted  to 
see  you — delighted  ! ' 

"  By  the  time  he  had  got  thus  far.  Thrifty  Miller  succeeded 
in  the  frantic  endeavours  he  had  made  to  pluck  his  hands  away. 

"  '  Who  the  devil  are  you  ] '  he  gasped,  glaring  at  Mr. 
Penuyfold. 

"Mr.  Penuyfold  fell  back  aghast,  but  in  a  moment  recovered 
his  self-possession.  '  My  dear  sir,'  he  said  blandly,  'you  should 
not  have  ventured  out,  indeed  you  sliould  not.  When  a  man 
is  suffering  from  fever — ' 

"  But  he  was  cut  short  by  the  fierce  inquiry,  made  for  the 
second  time,  '  Who  the  devil  are  you  % ' 

"'Delirium,'  observed  Mr.  Penuyfold  feebly,  addressing 
those  who  happened  to  be  nearest  to  hiin  ;  '  it  is  best  to  humour 
him.     My  dear  sir,  my  very  dear  sir,  I  am  Mr.  Penuyfold.' 

"'Oh!'  sneered  Thrifty  Miller,  'Penuyfold!  The  cheap 
philanthropist  ! ' 

"  It  was  a  vital  stab,  and  Mr.  Penuyfold,  drawing  himself 
up,  said,  in  his  most  stately  manner : 

"  '  I  will  leave  vou  till  you  have  recovered  from  your  fever.' 

"  '  No,  you  don't,'  cried  Thrifty  Miller,  laying  violent  hands 
upon  him,  'till  you  tell  me  what  all  this  means.  Where  are 
my  papers — my  securities  % ' 

"  '  Papers,  securities  ! '  gasped  Mr.  Penuyfold.  '  There,  in 
the  fire  ! 

"  With  a  wild  shriek  Thrifty  Miller  fell  upon  his  knees  be- 
fore the  fireplace,  and  scattering  the  dust  and  ashes  in  all 
directions,  realised  what  had  taken  place.  I  also  by  this  time 
had  an  understanding  of  the  affair,  derived  not  only  from  the 
paroxysms  indulged  in  by  Thrifty  Miller,  but  from  the  face  of 
Tliomas  Mayple. 

"  Perhaps  you  can  guess  that  Thomas  Mayple  was  the  culprit, 
and  that  he  alone  was  responsible  for  what  had  taken  place. 
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It  was  really  so.  Overcome  by  remorse  at  the  misery  he,  as 
che  instrumout  of  Thrifty  Miller,  had  inflicted,  he  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making;  liis  master,  to  some  extent,  atone  for 
it. 

"  The  statement  made  to  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Pennyfold  that 
it  was  Thrilty  Miller's  money  which  had  set  the  pi)or  j)eople  on 
their  legs  was  strictly  accurate  ;  but  Thrifty  Miller  was  uncon- 
scious of  the  good  he  was  doing,  and  it  was  only  when  he 
discovered  that  he  had  been  robbed,  and  that  the  paper 
securities  of  the  poor  people  he  liad  ruined  had  been  abstracted 
from  his  safe,  that  he  became  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  loss. 
Rusliing  from  his  house,  he  heard  of  tlie  meeting  that  was  be- 
ing held,  and  suddenly  made  his  appearance  thereat. 

"Of  course  it  broke  up  in  confusion;  Mr.  Penn3'fold  dis- 
appeared most  mysteriously,  considerably  disturbed  at  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  these  nefariously  benevolent  proceedings,  and 
])erplexed,  no  doubt,  as  to  iiow  far  he  was  responsible  for  thoin. 
1  know  tiiat  this  is  the  case,  for  I  liave  had  a  private  interview 
with  him  today,  and  am  confident,  though  he  attempted  to  throw 
dust  in  my  eyes,  that  he  dreads  an  exposure.  I  may  as  well 
frankly  admit  at  once  that  I  have  taken  this  matter  in  hand, 
and  intend  to  see  it  through,  and  it  is  because  of  this  attitude 
that  I  asked  for  an  interview  with  Mr.  Pennyfold.  I  put  the 
matter  very  ])lainly  to  him,  and  I  succeeded  in  making  him 
miderstand  that  it  would  be. official  death  to  him  if  tlie  affair 
is  brought  before  the  public.  He  is  a  candidate  for  Parliament 
at  the  fcirthcoming  Ueneral  Election,  and  an  ex])0sure  would 
infallibly  ruin  his  chances,  if  he  has  any  (which  I  devoutly  hope 
not)  in  that  direction.  He  did  not  like  me  or  my  opinions,  but 
he  knows  where  his  self-interest  lies,  and  he  dreads  ridicule. 
He  has  consented  to  a  pecmiiary  sacrifice,  in  order  that  the 
matter  may  be  hushed  up. 

"  I  did  not  have  so  easy  a  task  with  Thrifty  ^liller.  At 
first  he  refused  to  see  me,  but  I  sent  in  word  that  I  would 
wait  all  day  rather  than  miss  him,  and  that,  if  he  knew  what 
was  good  for  himself,  he  would  open  up  communications  with 
me  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  He  was  frantic,  furious, 
but  I  succeeded  in  calming  him  down.  I  made  him  under- 
stand that  if  he  prosecuted  Thomas  Mayple  I  would  engage 
the  ablest  and  severest  lawyers  in  London  for  the  defence,  and 
that  in  open  court  I  would  have  the  whole  of  his  villainous 
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and  usurious  career  laid  bare.  Every  person  he  had  ruined 
should  be  brought  against  him  ;  his  books  should  be  subjected 
to  tiie  m(;st  rigorous  examination  ;  lie  should  be  made  to 
explain  certain  delicate  transactions  which  might  imperil  his 
own  safety.  Tlie  matter  is  not  yet  completely  arranged,  but  it 
will  be,  and  Thomas  Alayple,  who  is  quite  ready  to  pay  the 
jjeiialty  of  his  offence,  will  escape  free.  He  is  not  only  ready 
to  pay  the  penalty,  he  is  almost  desirous  that  he  should  be 
punished. 

"  '  I  am  an  abominable  wretch,'  he  said  to  me,  '  and  I  don't 
deserve  to  live.' 

"  He  finds  comfort  in  the  reflection  that  the  good  he  has 
done  cannot  be  undone.  His  mental  condition  is  most  curious 
— in  my  experience,  unique. 

"I  would  not  have  you  suppose  that  I  am  glad  to  find  an 
excuse  for  wrong-doing,  and  that  I  acquit  Thomas  Mayple  from 
blame.  He  has  undoubtedly  acted  wrongly ;  but  there  is  a 
spice  of  such  rough  justice  in  his  method  that  I  cannot  help 
considering  this  particular  case  on  its  own  singular  grounds, 
and  quite  ajjart  from  general  principles.  So  far  as  honesty  is 
concerned,  I  place  the  most  implicit  faitii  in  him,  and  I  would 
trust  him  as  thoroughly  and  with  as  much  confidence  as  I 
would  trust  you.  And  if  you  think  this  is  paying  you  a 
compliment,  you  are  mistaken.  I  uuxst  now  bring  my  long- 
letter  to  a  close. 

"With  faithful  regard,  I  am, 

"  Truly  yours, 

"  Richard  Freeman." 


CHAPTEIl  XXXVI r. 

EDWIX  BUL'SI-IELU  PAYS  rilll.lP  llAVKN  A  VISIT. 

It  was  previous  to  the  occurrences  narrated  in  llicliard  Free- 
man's letter  tliat  Pliilip  Raven  received  an  unexpected  visit 
from  the  private  detective  in  liis  enipluy.  Mr.  Bousfield  was 
cool  and  collected,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  had  something 
of  importance  to  communicate,  and  that  he  had  come  upon 
serious  business. 

"Ah,"  said  Philip  Haven,  "at  last  !  I  have  been  expecting 
you  every  hour." 

"  Of  course  you  have,"  said  the  detective  ;  "  but  I  had  the 
best  of  reasons  for  not  coming.  I'm  not  going  to  do  anything  to 
spoil  my  own  game  when  I've  got  a  desperate  sharp  fellow  in 
my  own  lino  trying  to  s])oil  it  (or  me." 

Philip  Raven  stared  at  this  remark,  and  asked  ths  detective 
whether  he  would  not  sit  down. 

"I'd  rather  stand,"  v;as  the  reply.  "  I  think  better  when  I 
stand,  and  better  still  when  I  walk  about.  So  if  you'll  excuse 
me,  I'll  take  the  liberty  of  doing  here  what  I  do  at  home  ; " 
and  he  commenced  to  pace  backwards  and  forwards,  backwards 
and  forwards,  measuring  his  steps  as  it  seemed,  but  his  mind 
intent  upon  his  errand.  "  My  wife  tells  me  I  am  like  a  caged 
tiger,  walking  np  and  down  the  room  as  I'm  doing  now.  Four 
steps  this  way,  and  four  steps  that,  four  steps  this  way  again, 
and  four  steps  that,  for  all  the  world  like  a  bit  of  machinery. 
It  ain't  fair  to  the  carpets,  I'll  admit ;  but  as  I  can't  think 
sitting  down  and  can't  think  standing  still,  it's  got  to  be  done. 
But  I  mustn't  ramble  ;  there's  important  work  on  hand  which 
won't  admit  of  delay.  Give  me  your  best  attention,  sii',  and 
ask  as  few  questions  as  you  can,  to  save  time." 

"  Have  you  made  any  discoveries  ? "  asked  Philip  Raven 
eagerly. 

"  That's  a  quick  commencemeut,"  said  the  detective, 
smiling;  "and  to  satisfy  you  I  will  say  yes.  I  Aave  made  dis- 
coveries, and  some  of  them  so  astonishing  as  to  prove  that  luck 
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is  on  our  side.  I  believe  in  luck  ;  there's  lucky  men  and  un- 
lucky men ;  lucky  houses  and  unlucky  houses  ;  lucky  sides  of 
streets  and  unlucky  sides.  1  wouldn't  put  my  leit  boot  on 
first  when  I  dress  myself  of  a  morning  for  anything,  in  reason, 
you  could  offer  me,  especially  when  I've  got  a  job  on  hand  as 
im])ortant  as  this  one.  Superstition,  you  will  say.  All  right, 
call  it  superstition ;  but  as  sure  as  I  do  it,  so  sure  will  some- 
thing unlucky  happen  to  me  before  the  day  is  out.  Now,  sir, 
don't  put  leading  questions  to  me.  What  I've  got  to  tell  had 
best  be  told  my  way  ;  and  what's  got  to  be  done — for  there's 
work  before  you,  sir,  as  well  as  before  me,  if  I'm  not  mistaken 
— must  be  done  my  way." 

"  It  shall  be,"  said  Philip  Haven  ;  "  but  do  not  keep  me 
long  in  suspense  ;  I  am  all  impatience  to  hear  what  you  have 
to  impart." 

"  I  know  that,  sir  ;  but  you  must  bide  my  time.  If  I'm 
not  mistaken,  you  were  writing  at  that  table  by  the  window 
before  I  entered  this  room." 

"  Yes,  I  was." 

"And  sitting  there  you  could  see  pretty  well  everything  that 
was  ii'oing  on  in  the  street." 

"  Yes." 

"  You  looked  out  sometimes  1 " 

"  Yes,  in  a  casual  way." 

"  And  as  you  could  see  people  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  it  isn't  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  people  who  happen 
to  be  there  could  see  you." 

"  Yes,  if  they  wanted  to." 

"  Exactly.  If  they  wanted  to.  Now,  do  you  think  you 
could  sit  at  the  table  there  as  you've  been  doing  this  last  hour 
perhaps,  and  pretend  to  write,  bending  your  head  down  some- 
times, as  would  be  natural,  and  raising  it  sometimes,  as  would 
be  natural  too,  as  though  you  were  thinking  of  the  next  thing 
to  put  on  the  paper  and  the  best  way  to  express  it  1  " 

"  Y'es,"  replied  Philip  Raven,  in  wonder.  "  There  is  nothing 
difficult  in  that." 

"  Then  do  it,  sir,"  said  the  detective,  "  and  do  it  natural. 
Wait  a  minute  ;  don't  be  in  a  hurry.  Your  back  will  be  to- 
wards me  ;  that  is  what  I  want.  Any  person  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  seeing  you  sitting  at  that  window  with  your 
face  to  it  would  naturally  suppose  you  were  alone  in  the  room." 
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"  Of  course  liu  would." 

"Because,  if  you  had  a  visitor,  you  would  turu  your  face  to 
liiui  out  of  politeness,  and  not  your  back.  Now,  if  you  will 
just  do  as  I  have  asked  you,  and  cast  your  eyes  casually  into 
the  street,  you  will  see  a  man  dressed  in  a  dark  brown  suit, 
with  a  black  felt  hat  on  his  head,  and  a  pretty  heavy  stick  iu 
his  hand.  When  you  sjieak  to  me,  bend  your  head  down  to 
tlie  table  as  if  you  were  writing  ;  then  the  man  who  is  watch- 
ing you  will  not  suspect  anything." 

"I  seethe  man,"  said  Philip  Kaven,  following  out  the  in- 
structions.     "  What  is  he  watching  me  for  ■? " 

"  It's  too  long  a  story  to  tell   in   full,  sir,  and   I'll  make  as 
short  work   of    it  as    I   can.       Fifteen  years  ago,   when    this 
Featherstone   tragedy  took   place,  there  was   an   officer  in  the 
force  who  took  it  into  his  head  to  be  jealous  of  me,  and  who 
had  an  idea  that  he  could  beat  me  at  the  game  of  hide-aud- 
seek.     There  was  a  little  private  love-affair  mixed  up  with  it  ; 
we  were  both  of  us  after  the  same  young  woman,  and  she  jn-c- 
fcrred  rao  to  him.     It  was  not  only  a  professional  but  a  personal 
rivahy,  and   it  riled  him   that  I  generally  got  ahead  of   him. 
AVhen  the  Featherstone  affair  was  put  into  my  hands  he  talked 
pretty  loudly  about  my  being  sure  to  make  a  mess  of  it ;  and 
I  suppose  I  did,  for,  as  you  know,  it  came  to  nothing.     Well, 
that  riled  me,  and  we  had  some  words  over  it.     There  were  a 
lot  of  us  together  one  night  at  a   harmony  meeting,   which 
wasn't  at  all  liarmonious,  and  the  upshot  was  that  the  fellow- 
declared  if  he  had  had  the  manaQ;ement  of  the  Featherstone 
atl'air  it  wouldn't  be   the  mystery  it  was.     He  went  further, 
and  said  that  wc  hadn't  heard  the  last  of  it  yet,  and  that  he  was 
open  to  make  a  bet  that  if  it  ever  was  brought  to  light,  he  was 
the  man  who  would  do  it,  and  not  me.     We  were  both  of  us 
pretty  hot,  and  I  took  the  bet.     It  was  a  five-pound  note,  and 
I  remember  that  a  lot  of  us  put  it  down  in  writing.     Xow,  sir, 
this  little  difference  of  ophiion  slipped  my  mind  as  time  went 
by,  and  I  thought  no  more  of  it.     I  left  the  force,  and  started 
business  on   my   own  account ;  so   did   he.     When  I  took   up 
this  affair  for  you  a  few  days  ago,  I  didn't  give  him  a  thought. 
But  it  seems  he  didn't  forget  the  bet  if  I  did,  and  I  have  reason 
to  know  now  that  he  never  forgave  me  for  winning  the  woman 
he  wanted  to  marry.     Would  you  believe  it,  sir?     He  has  got 
hold  of  this  affair  again,  and  he  is  keeping  a  watch,  not  only 
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upon  you  and  upon  Paul  Cumberland,  but,  hang  it  !  upon  me 
as  well.  It  has  stirred  me  up  a  bit,  and  my  pride  being 
touched,  I'll  let  him  know  that  Edwin  Bousfield  don't  intend 
to  be  beat." 

"  I  remember  now,"  said  Philip  Raven,  thoughtfully,  "  that 
my  suspicions  that  I  was  being  watched  were  aroused  a  few 
nights  since.      I  suppose  you  have  been  followed  here  %  " 

"  i  have  not,"  said  the  detective,  "  or  I  shouldn't  be  talking 
to  you  at  this  moment.  I  managed — never  mind  how — to 
give  my  man  the  slip,  and  the  one  outside  who  has  his  eye  on 
you  is  a  new  man  who  has  no  knowledge  of  me.  That's  so  far 
fortunate,  and  paves  the  way  for  a  move  I'm  going  to  make. 
But  before  I  open  it  out  to  you,  I  have  something  to  say  which 
will  considerably  astonish  you,  and  will  gratify  you  as  well,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken  in  certain  ideas.  May  I  ask  you  how  Mrs. 
Earnshaw  is  ?     I  haven't  been  near  her." 

"  She  is  as  well,"  replied  Philip  Raven,  somewhat  shaken  by 
the  inquiry,  which  seemed  to  forbode  trouble  to  those  in  whom 
he  was  so  deeply  interested,  "  as  she  can  expect  to  be  under 
her  great  affliction  of  blindness." 

"  Poor  lady  !     And  the  daughter,  sir,  Miss  Philippa,  is   she 
well?" 
"Yes." 

"  And  the  voung  man,  and  the  grandfather  ?  " 
"  They  are  well." 

"  Good.  I  am  not  far  out,  am  I,  in  believing  that  you  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  something  for  them  %  " 

"  You  are  not.  I  am  ready  and  anxious  to  do  anything — to 
the  uttermost  extent  of  my  power — to  serve  them." 

"  Good  again.  And  now  for  what  I've  got  to  tell  you.  It's 
nothing  short  of  miraculous.  I'll  say  as  little  as  possible  as  to 
Warren  Earnshaw's  innocence  or  guilt  with  respect  to  Michael 
Featherstone's  death.  I  believed  him  guilty  ;  you  believe  him 
innocent,  and  I'm  open  to  admit  that  I'm  veering  round  to 
your  opinion." 

"  It  is  a  good  hearing." 

"Are  you  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  a  bank  robbery 
in  which  old  Mr.  Earnshaw  was  implicated  ?  It  occurred  years 
before  the  tragedy  of  Featherstone." 

"  I  am  not ;  I  never  heard  of  it.  Indeed,  until  within  the 
last  few  weeks,  I  never  saw  old  Mi'.  Earnshaw.     When  I  was  a 
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lad,  at  school  in  Cobliani,  1  made  tlic  friendship  of  Warren 
Kanisliaw,  and  he  won  my  love.  1  gathered  from  certain  ob- 
servations and  from  his  manner  that  some  great  tronble  had 
fallen  upon  him,  but  I  was  ignorant  of  its  nature." 

"  Sullicient,  tlien,  to  say  that  it  was  the  ruin  of  the  Karn- 
shaw  family.  It  never  came  before  the  public,  for  the  bank 
Avhich  old  Mr.  Earnshaw  served,  and  in  which  he  held  a  very 
high  position,  was  desirous  to  hush  it  up,  and  the  loss  was 
submitted  to  in  silence,  so  far  as  the  law  was  concerned.  But 
old  Mr.  Earnshaw,  who  was  a  fairly  well-to-do  gentleman,  and 
whose  character  had  hitherto  been  unimpeachable,  was  dis- 
missed from  the  bank,  a  disgraced  man.  The  exact  sum  the 
bank  lost  was  four  thousand  pounds  iu  notes  and  fifty  poimds 
in  gold." 

riiilip  Haven  started,  remembering  that  that  was  the  exact 
sum  mentioned  by  James  Whitclock  when  he  and  Paid  Cum- 
berland stood  in  the  rooms  once  occupied  by  Michael  Feather- 
stone  in  Featherstone  Buildings. 

"A  customer  of  the  bank,"  continued  the  detective,  "had 
embezzled  the  amount,  and  old  Mr.  Earnshaw  was  sent  after 
him  to  recover  it.  He  did  recover  it,  in  Chatham,  and  wrote 
to  the  bank  to  that  effect.  But  when  he  presented  himself 
befoi'e  the  directors  he  told  them  a  wild  story  of  having  met 
with  an  accident  on  a  short  cut  between  Chatham  and  Roches- 
ter, which  deprived  him  of  his  senses,  and  that  when  he  had 
recovered  consciousness  he  found  that  the  four  thousand 
pounds  in  bank-notes  and  the  fifty  pounds  in  gold  had  been 
abstracted  from  his  breast-pocket.  They  refused  to  believe 
him  ;  and  what  told  against  him  was  that  Michael  Feather- 
stone,  who  was  in  his  employ  at  that  time,  gave  evidence  against 
him  to  the  directors,  and  produced  some  sort  of  ciixumstantial 
proof  that  his  master  had  appropriated  the  money  to  extricate 
himself  from  a  private  difficulty.  Do  you  begin  to  see  your 
way,  sir,  out  of  this  tangle  1 " 

"  But  dimly,"  replied  Philip  Ptaveu,  "  if  at  all.  What  you 
are  relatinu  is  new  and  strange  to  me." 

"  The  strangest  part  is  to  come — and  I  don't  mind  stopping 
for  a  moment  to  declare  that  even  up  to  the  point  to  which  I 
have  brought  it,  though  the  case  is  a  long  way  from  complete, 
it  beats  everything  that  has  ever  come  within  my  experience. 
The  old  gentleman's  story  was  true  ;  he   loas  robbed  of  the 
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money  in  the  maimer  lie  stated.  And  the  man  who  robbed 
him  was  James  Whitelock.'  And  what  is  more,  Michael 
Featherstone  knew  it,  and  in  his  turn  robbed  Whitelock  of  the 
whole  sum.  with  the  exception  of  the  fifty  sovereigns  in  gold. 
James  Whitelock,  when  he  got  possession  of  the  money,  was 
frightened  ;  he  was  in  trouble  for  a  criminal  matter  for  which 
he  had  suffered  imprisonment,  and  he  was  under  police  surveil- 
lance, obliged  to  report  himself  from  time  to  time.  So  what 
does  he  do — knowing  that  if  anv  considerable  sum  of  monev 
was  found  in  his  possession  he  would  almost  to  a  certainty  be 
convicted  and  sent  across  the  seas — what  does  he  do  but  bury 
the  four  thousand  pounds  in  notes  in  Cobham  AYoods,  resolving 
to  leave  them  there  till  tlie  time  arrived  when  the  police  had 
no  longer  any  authority  over  him.  I  will  save  you  the  trouble 
of  asking  me  how  I  have  learned  all  these  particulars  by  tell- 
ing you  that,  with  a  wonderful  piece  of  evidence  in  my  hands, 
I  have  forced  a  confession  from  "Whitelock  himself,  and  have 
got  it  down  in  black  and  white,  properly  witnessed,  so  that  the 
name  of  Earnshaw  can  be  cleared  at  any  moment  from  that 
stigma,  at  all  events.  The  bank  is  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  flourishing  in  England,  and  I  don't  doubt,  when  the  facts 
are  put  before  them,  that  the  directors  will,  for  their  own 
sakes,  make  some  kind  of  compensation  to  Mrs.  Earnshaw  and 
their  old  and  faithful  servant  for  the  cruel  wrong  they  inflicted 
upon  him." 

"You  have  done  well,"  said  Philip  Raven  warmly. 

"  1  shall  do  better,"  said  the  detective  in  a  confident  tone, 
"  by  bringing  the  whole  of  this  matter  to  the  end  you  wish  it 
brought  to.  You  have  not  yet  heard  the  strangest  part  of  the 
affair.  Some  months  after  Whitelock  buried  the  money,  he 
met  with  an  accident  in  the  docks,  which,  laid  him  on  his  back 
— on  his  deathbed,  he  thought — and  then  it  was  that  Michael 
Featherstone  and  he  came  together.  He  confided  to  Feather- 
stone  the  secret  of  the  buried  treasure,  and  Featherstone  put 
it  down  in  writing ;  and  with  this  document  in  his  possession 
he  goes  to  Cobham  Woods,  digs  up  the  four  thousand  pounds 
in  bank-notes,  and  sticks  to  them.  He  doesn't  tell  Whitelock 
this ;  he  denies  that  he  has  ever  been  to  Cobham  Woods  or 
that  he  has  ever  searched  for  the  treasure  at  all,  asking  White- 
lock  how  could  he  suppose  he  was  such  a  fool  as  to  believe  in 
the  absurd  story?     What  does  Whitelock  do,  upon  being  told 
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by  Featherstone  tliat  he  had  never  been  to  f'obhani  Woods, 
but  go  there  himself  when  he's  well — for  he  gets  better  of  his 
accident — and  search  for  the  treasure.  It  is  gone,  of  course, 
and  AVhitelock  conies  back  and  has  a  scene  with  Featherstone, 
who  threatens  to  set  the  police  on  him  if  he  isn't  quiet.  This 
threat  is  a  mortal  terror  to  Whitelock,  who  has  the  sense  to 
see  that  by  going  to  the  police  he  would  convict  himself.  He 
is  obliged,  therefore,  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  when  Feather- 
stone, out  of  pretended  pity  fur  him,  but  really  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  an  eye  upon  him,  offers  to  take  him  into  his  service, 
he  accepts,  and  from  that  day  till  the  day  of  Featherstone's 
death  becomes  his  slave.  You  are  about  to  say  something, 
sir." 

"  I  was  about  to  ask,"  said  Philip  Raven,  "  whether  it  is  not 
likely  that  this  wretched  man,  from  a  motive  of  revenge,  did 
the  deed  of  which  Warren  Earnshaw  was  suspected  ?  " 

"It  is  likely,"  replied  the  detective;  "but  it  is  not  so. 
Whitelock  accounted  for  his  time  on  the  night  of  the  murder. 
I  don't  say,  if  the  story  I  am  telling  you  now  had  been  known 
at  the  time  of  the  murder,  that  Whitelock  wouldn't  have 
found  it  more  difficult  to  clear  himself  than  he  did.  But  no 
one  but  he  and  Featherstone  knew  the  rights  about  the  money 
which  the  bank  believed  old  Mr.  Earnshaw  had  appropriated. 
So  there  was  nothing  to  catch  hold  of  to  fasten  the  suspicion 
upon  Whitelock." 

"Could  not  the  notes  be  traced?" 

"  The  numbers  were  not  known.  That  was  a  strong  point 
against  old  Earnshaw.  The  bank  directors,  when  they 
examined  him,  asked  him  whether  he  had  not  taken  the 
numbers  before  he  set  out  on  his  journey  back  to  London  with 
the  money  in  his  pocket,  and  he  said  no,  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary.  Therefox'e  Featherstone  had  only  to  exercise 
ordinary  caution  in  getting  rid  of  the  notes  :  he  was  quite 
equal  to  a  task  so  easy.  So  far,  the  story  is  plain  sailing ; 
but  now  comes  that  part  of  it  which  is  nothing  less  than 
wonderful.  Featherstone  told  Whitelock  that  he  had  never 
been  to  Cobham  Woods,  and  had  never  searched  for  the 
treasure.  You  don't  forget  my  mention  of  a  document  written 
by  Featherstone  at  Whitelock's  dictation,  in  which  the  secret 
of  the  robbery  and  the  exact  spot  in  which  the  treasure  was 
buried  Avere  all  set  down  in  plain  words." 

X 
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"No,"  said  I'liilip  Ivaven,  following   the  detective's   words 
with  eager  attention. 

"  Wliitelock,  when  he  was  in  Fcatherstone's  service,  asked 
for  that  document,  and  Featherstone  said  that  he  had  burnt  it. 
If  he  had  burnt  it  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  it,  and  I 
shouldn't  be  telling  you  this  story.     But  it  happens  that  the 
document,  which  we  may  very  properly  call  Whitelock's  Con-   ' 
fession,  was  not  burnt.     Keep  still,  sir ;  remember  that  there's 
a  spy  outside  watching  every  movement  you  make.     I  will  pay 
you  the  -compliment  of  saying  that  you've  behaved  very  well 
v\p  to  now,  and  that  you  haven't  given  him  cause  to  suspect 
that  you  have  a  visitor  in  the  room.     You  will  observe  that  I 
keep  at  the  end  of  it,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  seen. 
If  Featherstone  went  to  Cobham — which  he  says  he  didn't — he 
took  that  Confession  with  him.     What  will  you  say  when  I 
tell  you  that  in  my  pocket  I  have  the  proof  that  he  did  go  to 
Cobham,    and   that    he   did  take   the    Confession  with    him  % 
What  will  you  say  when  I  tell  you  that  the  proof  is  nothing 
less  than  the  Confession  itself  %  " 

"What  can  I  say,"  replied  Philip  Raven,  "except  to  express 
my  admiration  of  your  marvellous  skill,  and  to  express,  also, 
the  hope  that,  as  you  have  cleared  old  Mr.  Earnshaw  of  the 
stigma  of  the  robbery,  so  you  will  be  able  to  clear  the  name  of 
Warren  Earnshaw  from  the  stigma  of  a  fouler  crime — of  which 
he  is  as  innocent  as  his  father  was." 

"  I  don't  despair  of  doing  it,  sir.  I  introduce  to  you  now, 
not  in  flesh  and  blood,  but  as  a  strange  and  important  actor  in 
the  story,  an  old  sailor  with  a  wooden  leg,  Peter  Lamb,  lodging 
in  this  neiglibourhood  with  a  monkey  he  calls  Piarbery.  You 
may  know  something  of  him  ;  but  it  may  surprise  yoii  to 
know  that  he  was  a  Cobham  lad,  like  yourself." 

"  I  have  never  thought  of  it  before,"  said  Philip  Raven, 
"  but  it  comes  to  my  remembrance  now  that,  when  I  was  very 
young,  my  parents  spoke  sometimes  of  a  Mrs.  Lamb,  who  lived 
and  died  in  the  village,  and  whose  son  ran  away  and  went  to 
sea.     Is  it  possible  that  this  can  be  Peter  Lamb  ?  '' 

"It  is  more  than  possible ;  it  is  true.  He  is  the  same,  and 
no  other.  Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  recall  the  year  in  which 
Warren  Earnshaw  went  to  Cobham,  and  played  the  part  of 
schoolmaster  there  1 " 

"  Yes,  there  is   no   difficulty.     I   have  all  my  life  kept  a 
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l)rivate  diary,  in  which  the  principal  events  of  my  life  are 
recorded." 

"Dangerous  things,  diaries,"  observed  the  detective  dryly. 
"  Not  to-day,  but  by-an-by  I  may  have  to  ask  you  for  the  date.  It 
was  during  that  time  that  Michael  Featherstone  went  to 
Cobliam,  and  it  was  while  he  was  in  Cobham  that  Peter 
Lamb,  having  been  at  sea  a  dozen  years  and  more,  returned  to 
])ay  a  visit  to  his  old  mother — to  find  that  she  was  dead  and 
buried.  He  remembers  the  date  well,  for  he  was  only  ashore 
three  weeks,  and  it  was  on  the  day  he  was  in  Cobham  that 
Michael  Featherstone  was  also  there." 

"Did  they  meet,  and  did  they  know  each  other'?"  asked 
Philip  Haven  witli  a  preoccui)icd  air. 

"  They  neither  met  nor  knew  each  other ;  but  if  Michael 
Featherstone  was  alive  now,  and  was  accused  of  a  crime  the 
]»roof  of  which  depended  upon  the  circumstance  that  he  and 
I'eter  Lamb  were  in  tlie  village  <ni  the  same  day,  though  it  is 
twenty  years  ago,  the  evidence  I  can  produce  woiild  convict 
him.  Your  pardon,  sir ;  I  can  generally  see  when  a  man  has 
something  on  his  mind,  and  I  can  see  that  you  have  something 
on  yours,  conceruing,  perhaps,  the  very  circumstance  we  are 
speaking  of." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

FOLLOWING    THE    TRAIL. 

"  I  AM  recalling,"  said  Philip  Raven,  "a  trifling  incident  which 
occui'red  in  all  probability  at  the  very  time  Peter  Lamb  was 
passing  through  the  village." 

"  That's  right,  sir.  Everything  seems  to  be  turning  in  my 
favour.  Be  as  exact  as  you  can.  You  have  no  idea  how  much 
depends  upon  trifles,  as  you  call  them." 

"  My  memory  is  fortunately  retentive,  and  I  pledge  myself 
to  the  faithfuhiess  of  detail.  Warren  Earnshaw  and  I  were 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  school-house,  conversing.  I  well 
remember  the  conversation.  He  told  me  then  that  he  was 
oppressed  by  a  serious  trouble  wliich  rendered  him  fretful  and 
impatient.  I  remember,  too,  while  I  was  speaking  somewhat 
selfishly  of  myself,  and  of  my  hopes  in  the  future,  that  he  made 
the  remark,  '  Who  knows  what  may  happen  in  the  years  to 
come  1 '  Yes,  yes  ;  it  comes  back  to  me  most  wonderfully, 
almost  every  word  of  our  conversation." 

"  The  trouble  that  Warren  Earnshaw  spoke  of,"  said  the 
detective,  "  was  the  robbery  of  the  money  which  brought  ruin 
upon  his  father.  Can  you  remember  any  other  words  bearing 
upon  it  1  Never  mind  if  they  tell  for  him  or  against  him. 
Look  upon  me  as  the  man  with  a  puzzle  before  him,  which  he's 
trying  to  put  together  in  the  interest  of  your  friends,  and  some 
pieces  of  which  are  missing." 

"  He  told  me,"  said  Philip  Raven  in  a  low  tone,  "  that  it  was 
likely  in  the  future  T  shoidd  win  love  and  respect,  and  that  I 
should  be  more  fortunate  than  he." 

"  Ah,  the  trouble  was  weighing  heavily  upon  him  !  Any- 
thing more,  sir  1 " 

"  It  was  while  we  were  standing  at  the  door  of  the  school- 
house  that  a  man  passed  us,  a  stranger  in  the  village,  and 
that  I  made  the  remai'k  that  he  was  a  sailor.  Upon  which 
Warren  Earnshaw,  who  had  also  observed  the  stranger,  said 
that  some  trouble  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  him,  and  that 
there  were  tears  in  his  eyes." 
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"  Ho  must  liave  just  heard  of  liis  mother's  clcutli.  Au}'- 
thinj^  more  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  I  tliink,  bearing  upon  Peter  Lamb.  Perhaps  it 
is  as  well  to  mention  tliut  .Mrs.  Earnshaw  told  me  quite  lately 
that  she  knew  Cobham  well." 

"  Was  there,  most  likely,  at  the  very  time  we're  speaking  of. 
Why,  of  course,"  said  the  detective,  with  a  little  laugh  of  par- 
donable vanity  at  his  own  shrewdness,  "  she  wa.i  there  at  the 
time.  That  was  what  took  Warren  Earnshaw  to  Cobham,  to 
play  the  part  of  schoolmaster,  so  that  he  might  be  near  his 
sweetheart.  The  puzzle  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  satisfactorily 
put  together.  1  take  it,  sir,  though  we  have  barely  mentioned 
Paul  Cumberland's  name" — and  here  the  detective  gave  Philip 
Raveir  a  shrewd  look — "that  we  have  both  borne  him  in  mind 
through  all  our  conversation." 

"  Yes." 

"  So,  when  I  find  out,  as  I  do  within  four-and-twenty  hours 
after  I  accepted  the  commission  you  gave  me,  that  Paul 
Cumberland  and  Peter  Lamb  are  upon  intimate  terms,  I 
naturally  want  to  know  the  reason  why.  And  when  I  tvant  to 
know,  sir,  I  generally,'/''^  to  know.  So  T  strike  \\\)  an  intimacy 
Avith  Peter  Lamb,  and  learn  a  lot  about  Paul  Cumberland, 
which  draws  my  pity  to  him." 

"  Peter  Lamb  speaks  well  of  him  1 " 

"  As  well  as  one  man  can  speak  of  another ;  gives  him  the 
very  best  of  characters.     We  get  very  intimate  together,  Peter 
Lamb  and  me.     He  is  as  simple  as  a  baby,  and  it  don't  need  a 
great  deal  of  cuiniing  o\\  my  part  to  draw  him  out  and  make 
him  like  me.     He  shows  me  his  curiosities,  and  regularly  lays 
himself  open  to  me ;  and  all  the  while  this  is  going  on  Pm 
])umping  him  about  Paul  Cumberland,  little  dreaming  what  is 
to  come  of  it.     Three  days  ago  we  were  sitting  together  in  his 
room  over  a  glass  of  grog.     His  monke}'  is  there,  and  if  youll 
believe  me,  sir,  that  animal  is  as  fond  of  rum  as  any  Christian. 
On  the  table  lies  a  little  oilskin  bag,  and  in  a  joking  sort  of 
way  I  ask  Peter  Lamb  whether  there  are  any  eurios  in  that, 
and  I  made  the  remark  that  it  seems  pretty  well  worn.     He 
grows  serious  at  this,  and  answers  that  he  has  worn  the  bag- 
near  his  heart  for  many  a  long  year.     '  Then  there  must  be 
something  very  precious   in   it,'   I  say.       '  Yes,'   he    answers, 
'  something  very  precious.'     With  that  he  draws  the  bag  close 
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to  him,  and  opens  it,  and  takes  out — what  do  you  think  % 
Gold  or  diamonds'?  Not  a  bit  of  it;  he  takes  out  a  paper 
packet  which  lie  spreads  open  before  him.  It  contains,  he 
says,  a  little  earth  from  his  mother's  grave.  AVell  sir,  I  was 
inclined  all  through  to  like  the  simple  old  fellow,  but  that 
toucli  of  nature  makes  me  like  him  more,  and  I  bend  my  head 
down  to  look  at  the  earth,  out  of  sympathy,  sir,  when  I'm 
struck  dumb  by  some  words  in  writing  that  I  see  on  the  paper 
in  which  it  has  been  wrapped.  The  paper  is  old  enough,  in  all 
conscience — quite  yellow,  and  coming  to  pieces  at  the  folds ; 
and  the  writing  is  old  enough,  faded,  and  not  over-distinct. 
But  distinct  enough  for  me  to  see  the  names  of  James  White- 
lock  and  Michael  Featherstone.  You  may  guess  how  tliat 
fired  me  up,  and  I  didn't  rest  till  I  got  the  secret  of  the -paper 
out  of  the  old  sailor.  On  the  day  he  returned  to  Cobham  and 
found  that  his  mother  was  dead,  he  went  to  tlie  churchyard, 
and  sat  on  the  ground  by  her  grave.  Then,  before  he  left  the 
village  for  ever,  the  fancy  came  upon  him  to  take  away  with 
him  a  little  of  the  earth  from  his  mother's  grave,  and  a  few  of 
the  wild  flowers  that  were  growing  there.  He  had  no  paper 
about  him  to  wrap  these  memorials  in,  and  looking  around  he 
sees  a  piece  fluttering  from  a  tree  into  which  it  had  been  blown 
by  the  wind  from  the  village.  Without  a  thought  of  what 
knid  of  fate  was  hanging  to  this  simple  piece  of  paper,  he  picks 
it  up,  puts  tiie  earth  and  the  wild  flowers  in  it,  tucks  it  into 
his  oilskin  bag,  and  bids  good-bye  to  his  mother's  grave,  and  to 
the  village  in  which  he  was  born.  Now,  sir,  this  paper,  which 
so  providentially  fell  into  Peter  Lamb's  possession,  and  which 
he  has  worn  round  his  neck  in  his  oilskin  bag,  is  nothing  less 
than  the  Confession  of  the  robbery  which  Michael  Featherstone 
took  down,  in  his  own  handwriting,  from  James  Whitelock's 
lips.     A  hard  nut  for  the  famous  bank  to  crack." 

"  Indeed  it  is,"  said  Philip  Raven,  who  had  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  still  during  this  disclosure.  "  Surely  the  rest  will 
follow." 

"  I  have  every  confidence  it  will.  You  may  depend  that  I 
didn't  leave  that  precious  piece  of  paper  with  Peter  Lamb.  I 
took  the  liberty  of  begging  the  loan  of  it,  without  enlightening 
him  more  than  was  necessary.  It  is  always  best  to  tell  too 
little  rather  than  too  much  ;  keep  the  game  in  your  own  hands 
if  you  can.     That  is  my  way,  and  there  was  no  call  for  making 
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Peter  Lamb  as  wise  as  myself.  As  I  have  said,  the  paper  was 
pretty  well  worn,  and  the  writing  pretty  well  faded  :  but  I 
have  not  learned  my  business  for  nothing,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
an  expert,  who  is  a  dab  at  that  kind  of  thing,  we  restored  not 
only  the  original  words  in  the  Confession,  but  a  great  many 
thiit  were  missing ;  and  we  made  the  Confession  complete. 
Here  is  the  document  in  its  restored  state,  and  I  venture  to 
say  that  a  neater  job  never  was  done.  You  can  come  to  me 
from  your  seat  by  the  window  to  examine  it.  The  man  who 
has  his  eye  on  you  outside  will  not  run  away." 

Philip  Raven  rose  and  examined  the  Confession,  which  he 
read  carefully  ;  then,  at  the  desire  of  the  detective,  resumed  his 
seat. 

"Lots  of  points  escape  you,  sir,"  continued  the  detective. 
"  FDr  instance,  you  don't  ask  how  it  is  that  I  know  this  is  in 
the  handwriting  of  Michael  Featherstone." 

"  It  did  not  occur  to  me,"  said  Philip  Raven. 

'  Of  cour.se  not.  That's  just  the  ditierence  between  a  man 
who  is  trained  to  my  line  of  business  and  a  man  who  isn't. 
Important  points  that  stand  for  evidence  don't  occur  to  out- 
siders ;  but  we  should  be  nice  bunglers  if  we  allowed  them  to 
escape  us.  Well,  sir,  it  was  easy  enough  for  me  to  get  hold  of 
some  of  Michael  Featherstone's  handwriting,  and  I  compared  it 
with  the  writing  in  the  Confession.  There  isn't  a  doubt  about 
it;  the  writing  is  the  same.  Now,  what  does  this  prove  1 
That  Michael  Featherstone  wa^  in  Cobham  on  the  very  day 
Peter  Lamb  was  there,  and  that  he  went  there  for  the  purpose 
of  digging  up  the  treasure.  By  some  accident  or  other  he 
must  have  lost  the  Confession  while  he  was  in  the  village.  I 
thought  it  worth  my  while  to  go  to  Cobham,  to  see  if  I  could 
feiTet  out  any  evidence  of  this." 

"  Admirable  !  "  exclaimed  Philip  Raven. 

**  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  detective  jocosely.  "  The 
smallest  favours  gi-atefully  received.  Down  I  went  to  the 
village,  followed  bv  the  man  who  was  sent  to  shadow  me. 
"Where  do  I  commence  my  inquiries  ?  As  luck  would  have  it, 
at  the  exact  place.  A  small  village,  Cobham  ;  inhabitants,  less 
than  a  thousand.  The  same  now  as  it  was  forty  years  ago. 
The  number  of  notable  people  limited,  one  of  the  celebrities 
being  the  landlord  of  the  principal  inn.  He  is  the  landlord  to- 
day, as   he  was  twenty  years  ago.     A  shrewd,  liberal-minded, 
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})leasant  fellow,  fond  of  a  chat,  and  blessed,  fortunately,  with  a 
retentive  memory,  like  yours,  sir.  To  oblige  me — being 
properly  led,  you  may  be  sure,  by  your  humble  servant — he 
carries  his  retentive  memory  back  to  the  time  when  Michael 
Featherstone,  according  to  my  reckoning,  must  have  visited 
Cobham  ;  and  he  is  assisted  by  recalling  the  return  home  of 
Peter  Lamb.  It  happened  that  after  the  sailor  passed  oul  of 
the  village  there  was  a  deal  of  talk  about  him ;  he  had  made 
himself  known  to  an  old  sweetheart  of  his,  who  had  man-ied 
another,  as  sweetheart's  often  do,  and  he  had  made  his  old 
sweetheart's  little  girl  a  present  of  a  mechanical  musical  toy, 
a  ship  moving  on  the  billows  to  the  tunes  of  '  Home,  S\»^eet 
Home,'  and  '  A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave.'  That  was  an  e\ent 
in  the  quiet  village,  and  is  remembered  to  this  hour.  So  my 
friend,  the  pleasant  landlord,  has  marks  to  go  by,  and,  by  Jove, 
sir  !  he  recalls  that  Michael  Featherstone,  being  certain  of  the 
man  by  my  description  of  him,  stopped  at  his  inn,  in  the 
])rivate  room  upstairs,  on  the  very  day  that  Peter  Lamb  re- 
turned to  the  village  to  see  his  old  mother,  who  wasn't  above 
ground  to  welcome  him.  The  landlord  remembered  a  circum- 
stance in  connection  with  Michael  Featherstone  which  fixed  the 
whole  thing.  What  circumstance  ?  Why,  that  going  suddenly 
into  the  private  room  in  which  Featherstone  was  sitting,  he 
finds  his  customer  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  caused  by  the 
loss  of  a  paper  which,  as  far  as  the  landlord  could  vmderstand, 
he  was  reading  by  the  window,  when  a  gust  of  wind  blew  it  out 
of  his  hand.  Not  difficult,  by  any  means,  to  put  the  puzzle 
together.  He  was  reading  James  Whitelock's  Confession  ;  by 
an  accident  the  wind  carried  it  away  to  the  churchyard  in 
which  Peter  Lamb  was  kneeling  by  his  mother's  grave ;  and 
Peter  Lamb  picks  it  up,  thinking  nothing  of  it  at  the  time. 
It  lies  in  a  nut-shell,  as  I  have  no  doubt  many  another  mystery 
does." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

A    DELICATE    AND    DIFFICULT   TASK. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  the  detective  paused  for  a  moment 
or  two  to  observe  Philip  Raven  ;  he  fixed  his  ej'cs  upon  the 
student  with  a  serious  air,  and  Philip  Raven  felt  that  some- 
thing of  importance  had  yet  to  be  disclosed. 

"  1  am  considering,  sir,"  he  said,  "  how  far  you  would  eo  to 
serve  those  in  whom  yon  are  so  deefdy  interested." 

"Do  you  mean  the  Earnshaws?  "   inquired  Philip  Raven. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  detective. 

"  You  could  set  me  no  task,"  said  Piiilip  Raven,  "however 
(lifticult,  which  1  would  not  gladly  strive  to  perform  to  serve 
them." 

"  It  is  really,"  said  the  detective,  with  an  approving  nod, 
"not  so  much  to  tell  you  the  story  you  have  just  heard  as  to 
open  up  another  matter  that  I  have  ventured  here  to-day.  If 
1  am  not  mistaken,  your  earnest  desire  is  to  keep  Mrs.  Earu- 
shaw  and  her  family  as  much  as  possible  clear  of  this  tangled 
web." 

"  You  are  not  mistaken.     It  is  my  most  earnest  desire." 

"  AVhen  I  inform  you,  then,  that  the  officer  who,  out  of 
rivalry  or  jealousy,  has  taken  up  the  Feathorstone  affair,  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  visit  Mrs.  Earnshaw  and  worry  her  in  the 
iiope  of  getting  something  out  of  her,  what  will  you  say  1" 

"Say!"  cried  Philip  Raven  in  great  excitement;  "why, 
that  at  all  hazards  his  visit  must  be  prevented." 

"  My  own  idea.  There  is  only  one  way  to  prevent  it,  and 
only  one  man  to  give  him  checkmate  in  that  direction." 

"  Am  I  that  man  'I  " 

"You  are." 

"  And  the  way  1 " 

"They  must  be  got  out  of  this  neighbourhood  ■without  delay 
— this  very  afternoon,  I  should  say.  You  can  easily  invent 
some  excuse  for  the  removal." 

"  It  mr(sf  be  an  invention,"  said  Philip  Raven,  thoughtfully. 
"  The  truth  would  be  almost  a  death  stroke  to  them." 
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"  That  part  of  the  affaii'  I  must  leave  to  3'ou,  sir.  With 
them  out  of  the  way,  too,  I  should  feel  easier  in  my  mind,  for 
I'll  not  disguise  from  you  that  the  discoveries  I  have  made 
have  won  my  sympathies  for  them." 

"If  you  knew  them  as  I  know  them,"  said  Philip  Raven 
warmly,  "they  would  win  your  admiration  as  well.  But, 
watched  as  I  am,  how  shall  I  be  able  to  carry  out  our  design  % 
It  seems  as  if  I  cannot  move  a  step  without  its  becoming  known 
to  those  who  are  working  against  us." 

"  I  have  provided  for  that.  At  this  present  moment  the 
man  who  is  set  to  watch  my  movements  is  following  a  counter- 
feit of  me,  made  up  so  skilfully  as  to  defy  detection.  My 
confederate  is  a  tolerably  decent  actor,  and  imitates  certain 
peculiarities  of  mine  in  the  walking  line  sutficiently  well  for 
the  purpose.  He  is  leading  my  man  a  pretty  dance,  and  I 
propose  to  lead  yours  a  prettier.  In  plainer  words,  I  will  be- 
come your  counterfeit,  and  draw  off  my  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road.  We  are  obliged  to  play  this  game  of  cross- 
purposes  sometimes  in  our  business,  and  the  detective  who  is 
setting  himself  against  me  in  this  Featherstone  affair  has  set 
my  back  up,  in  a  manner  of  speaking.  He  wants  to  snatch  the 
game  out  of  my  hands,  and  I  don't  intend  he  shall  succeed. 
If  anybody  is  to  reap  credit  for  iinravelling  this  tangled  skein, 
Edwin  Bousfield's  the  man.  You  and  I,  sir,  are  abovit  the 
same  height,  and  all  I  shall  want  you  to  do  is  to  lend  me  the 
clothes  you  have  on,  and  wear  mine,  or  another  suit.  There's 
a  difference  in  our  faces,  to  be  sure,  and  in  the  arrangement  of 
our  hair.  I've  provided  for  that.  What  do  you  think  of  this 
wig,  sir  %  It's  so  like  your  poll  that  your  own  mother  wouldn't 
know  the  difference.  Do  you  catch  the  sense  of  my  plan,  sir  ? 
/  go  out  of  this  house,  disguised  as  you ;  you  remain  in  it,  in 
3'our  own  proper  person.  In  ten  minutes  the  field  is  clear  ; 
the  man  who  is  watching  yo«  follows  vu,  hugging  himself  with 
satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  a  discovery.  For  into  my  move- 
ment I  throw  a  certain  secrecy,  as  though  I  am  engaged  on  an 
important  errand.  I  look  cautiously  round,  to  make  sure  I  am 
not  watched.  He  laughs  in  his  sleeve.  'Ha!  ha!'  says  the 
simple  fox  ;  '  he  doesn't  know  /  am  on  his  track.*  I  make  a 
point  of  hiding  my  face ;  he  laughs  the  longer ;  and  so  we  go 
off,  I  first,  he  following  me,  on  a  four  hours'  spin,  and  after 
visiting  two  or  three  places  to  give  him  something  to  chew  on, 
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I  return  to  your  lodgings,  to  find  you  gone.  He  resumes  his 
watch,  and  being  presently  relieved  by  a  mate,  posts  ott"  to  his 
cliief  to  make  his  report;  and  I  hnj)e  his  chief  will  like  it.  I 
shall  ask  you  to  give  me  the  key  of  your  door,  sir,  and  to  make 
me  free  of  your  rooms.  I  will  not  abuse  your  confidence  ;  your 
private  belongings  are  quite  safe  in  my  hands.  And  to-night, 
when  you  and  your  friends  are  in  the  country,  you  send  a 
telegram  addressed  to  yourself,  which  will  naturally  be  de- 
livered to  me,  as  your  representative.  In  the  telesrram,  you 
will  take  any  name  you  fancy,  or  it's  best  to  settle  it,  to  jire- 
vent  the  possibility  of  mistakes.  Put  down  on  paper,  sir,  the 
name  of  Jack  Martin,  and  let  the  telegram  run  in  this  way. 
'From  Jack  Martin,'  with  your  full  address  in  the  country 
(that  is  what  I  want  the  telegram  for,  to  know  where  you  are, 
so  that  T  may  communicate  with  you)  '  to  Vliilij)  Raven,'  at 
this  address :  '  Baby  is  better,  and  out  of  danger.'  That 
astonished  look  on  your  face  tickles  me.  The  message,  sir,  i.s  a 
blind,  in  case  it  should  go  wrong,  which  isn't  very  likely  ;  but 
a  good  general  never  throws  away  a  chance.  1  shall  under- 
stand, when  I  receive  it,  that  you  are  all  safe  and  comfortable  ; 
and  if  a  diflferent  message  comes  in  its  place  I  shall  understand 
that  something  is  wrong,  which  you  will  explain  in  a  letter. 
Is  all  this  clear  to  you,  sir  1 " 

"  Quite  clear,  but  I  am  not  easy  as  to  your  representation  of 
me.  The  landlady  may  bring  up  the  message  to  you,  and  she 
will  perceive  the  dittbrcnce  in  our  voices.  She  is  conversa- 
tionally inclined,  and  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  rid  of." 

"  Don't  let  that  trouble  you,  sir.  1  am  a  first-rate  mimic, 
and  I  have  already  learnt  the  tricks  of  your  voice.  Why,  sir, 
I  think  I  can  almost  deceive  you  with  an  imitation  of  yourself." 
And,  in  eftcct,  the  detective  spoke  these  last  words  with  so 
perfect  an  imitation  of  Philip  Raven's  tones,  that  the  student 
was  stai-tled.     "Are  you  satisfied  on  that  point,  sir?" 

"  Perfectly.  Thei'e  is  another  point  which  perplexes  me. 
The  summons  is  so  sudden,  that  .1  scarcely  know  where  to  take 
the  Earnshaws.  You  wish  them  to  remove  into  the  country, 
at  some  distance  from  this  neighbourhood." 

"  I  wish  you  to  take  tliem  out  of  London  altogether.  When 
I  went  to  Cobham  I  walked  to  Gravesend,  there  and  back. 
Midway,  about  two  miles  from  either  place,  stands  an  old- 
fashioned  cottage  in  its  own  grounds,  which  in   the   summer 
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must  be  one  of  the  pleasantest  residences  in  all  England,  and 
in  winter  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at.  An  old  woman  and  her  two 
daughters  live  there,  and  they  wouhl  be  delighted  to  take 
your  party  as  lodgers.  To  tell  you  the  trutlx,  they  are  friends 
of  mine,  and  a  line  from  me  would  be  sufficient." 

"  You  forget  nothing,"  said  Philip  Raven  in  admiration. 
"  Management,  sir,  management,"  said  the  detective  com- 
placently, "and  a  little  forethought.  There  are  half-a-dozen 
trains  from  Charing  Cross  to  Gravesend  this  afternoon  and 
evening,  and  from  Gravesend  you  take  a  fly,  which  rolls  you  to 
the  cottage  door  in  twenty  minutes  or  so.  When  your  party 
are  snug,  back  you  walk  to  Gravesend  and  send  your  telegram. 
You  look  pale  and  anxious  yourself,  sir ;  the  change  will  do 
you  good." 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  Philip  Ptaven. 

"  Don't  rise  yet.  I  have  plans  which  there  is  no  time  to  go 
into  with  you,  and  in  which,  indeed,  you  can  only  assist  me  by 
following  out  the  instructions  I  have  given  you.  I  want  you, 
as  briefly  as  3'ou  can,  to  tell  me  all  that  passed  between  you 
and  Warren  Earnshaw  when  you  were  a  lad  at  school  there, 
and  he  the  schoolmaster.  Lack  of  this  information  may  spoil 
what  I  have  in  view  ;  so  don't  keep  anything  back." 

Briefly  Philip  Raven  gave  the  detective  the  information  he 
required  ;  and  then,  in  compliance  with  a  further  request^ 
related  all  that  had  passed  between  him  and  Paul  Cumber- 
land within  the  last  few  days.  No  reference  was  made  either 
by  him  or  the  detective  to  any  connection  which  existed  in 
their  minds  between  Paul  Cumbei'land  and  Warren  Earnshaw. 
A  tacit  understanding  had  been  arrived  at  that  the  subject 
was  not  to  be  spoken  of  until  an  absolute  necessity  arose  ;  and 
of  that  necessity,  and  of  the  proper  time  to  compare  their  sus- 
picions, the  detective  was  to  be  the  judge. 

"  And  now,  sir,"  said  the  detective,  when  Philip  Raven  had 
concluded,  "we  will  proceed  to  the  serious  part  of  our  busi- 
ness. Get  vip,  and  move  about,  going  to  the  window  occasion- 
ally, so  that  our  friend  outside  may  suspect  you  are  going  for 
a  walk,  and  may  prepare  himself  to  follow  you.  That's  right, 
sir ;  off  with  your  coat ;  you're  doing  exactly  as  I  wish  you. 
Now  go  into  your  bedroom,  and  change  your  clothes  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  leave  the  room  free  for  me.  Be  careful,  sir, 
when  I  leave  the  room,  not  to  show  yourself  at  the  window  for 
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full  ten  minutes  ;  you  won't  find  your  man  there  when  you  do; 
and  when  you  go  out  of  the  house  yourself,  choose  a  time  when 
there's  nobody  on  the  stairs  and  in  the  passage,  for  if  any 
])erson  happened  to  see  two  IMiilip  Kuvcns  hop  downstairs  one 
after  another,  he  might  think  the  house  was  haunted,  and  give 
the  alarm.  Bravo,  sir!"  exclaimed  the  detective,  as  Philip 
Haven  came  out  of  his  bedroom  in  another  suit  of  clothes  ;  "  I 
couldn't  have  done  it  ([uicker  myself.  Now  Til  take  the  liberty 
of  transforming  myself.  There's  no  harm  in  your  going  to  the 
window  in  your  shirt-sleeves,  and  showing  yourself.  Your 
clothes  fit  me  to  a  T  ;  in  a  minute  or  two,  sir,  I'll  show  you 
your  second  self." 

And,  indeed,  when  the  detective  presently  came  out  of  the 
bedroom,  Philip  Pavcn  was  amazed  at  the  likeness.  It  was 
ahnost  imj)ossible  for  one  who  was  nut  very  familiar  with  him 
to  detect  the  imposture  at  first  sight. 

"  These  arc  some  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  sir  ;  a  detective 
who  is  not  up  to  this  sort  of  thing  must  take  a  liack  seat, 
^lore  than  one  actor  has  taken  a  lesson  from  yours  truly.  I 
am  ready,  sir ;  are  you  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Come  away  from  the  window,  then."  Philip  Raven  stepped 
to  the  side  of  the  detective,  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  "Is 
there  anything  you  would  like  to  say  to  me  before  I  go?" 

"  Nothing  that  occui's  to  me  just  now.  I  am  a  little 
flurried." 

"  You  will  cool  down  when  I'm  gone.  Let  me  impress  upon 
you  the  importance  of  carr^-ing  out  ray  instructions  to  the 
letter.  After  I  receive  your  telegram — which  I  should  do  cer- 
tainly before  ten  o'clock  to-night — I  will  write  to  you,  so  that 
you  may  be  sure  of  a  letter  some  time  to-morrow.  Do  not 
move  from  the  country  till  I  instruct  you  ;  there  is  no  fear  of 
your  being  discovered  if  you  do  as  I  have  told  you.  And  take 
this  bit  of  comfort  with  you — that  I  have  the  greatest  confi 
deuce  in  bringing  this  mystery  to  a  satisfactory  ending.  There's 
work  being  done  for  me  at  this  present  moment  in  Featherstone 
Buildings  which  may  bear  good  fruit.  I've  nothing  more  to 
sav  except  good-daj'." 
■'"Good-day." 

Philip  Raven  took  out  his  watch  and  noted  the  time.  The 
ten  minutes  of  inaction  that  the  detective  had  imposed  upon 
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■hi'.u  were  more  like  ten  liours,  so  fretful  and  impatient  was  he. 
When  they  had  passed  he  went  to  the  window.  The  man  who 
liad  been  watching  him  was  gone,  following  his  second  self. 
The  coast  was  clear  for  him  to  act.  He  left  the  house  imob- 
served,  and  proceeded  straight  to  the  lodgings  of  the  Earn- 
shaws. 


CHAPTER  XL. 
from  edwin  bousfield  to  philip  raven. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

*'  I  have  to  report  progress.  It  is  the  exact  word.  I  have 
not  been  standing  still,  nor  has  the  Featherstone  tragedy  stood 
still.  It  has  made  an  important  move.  In  which  direction? 
In  yours — and  in  mine,  as  your  agent.  I  am  proud  to  say  it 
has  come  about  because  of  certain  steps  I  took.  If  you  hadn't 
engaged  me,  things,  instead  of  looking  very  much  brighter, 
would  have  looked  as  black  as  possible ;  so  black,  indeed,  that 
I  was  glad  to  get  you  out  of  the  way  of  them.  For,  after  all, 
it  was  a  mere  chance — at  least,  a  tliousand  to  one  against  us, 
I  should  say — but  I  wouldn't  let  it  slip,  hopeless  as  it  seemed. 
The  fact  is,  sir,  a  crisis  was  about  to  occur  which  could  not 
have  been  kept  from  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Earnshaw  and  her  family  ; 
and  what  they  would  have  heard — which  now  they  will  have 
no  chance  of  hearing,  tlianks  to  you  and  me — would  have  been 
nothing  less  than  black  death  to  them. 

"  In  the  few  lines  I  wrote  to  you  last  night  I  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  your  telegram.  This  evening  your  letter  came, 
and  I  am  glad  that  you  like  your  new  quarters.  You  say  you 
are  impatient  and  feverish  for  news.  Of  course  you  are.  And 
you  shall  have  news — good  news,  sir. 

"  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  by  giving  you  an  account  of 
the  dance  I  led  that  officer  who  was  set  to  watch  you.  I  never 
enjoyed  anything  more  in  my  life ;  but  I  can't  expect  you  to 
enter  into  my  feelings,  because  you  are  so  taken  up  by  feelings 
of  your  own.  Natural  enough.  I  am  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  blame  you. 

"Without  further  palaver  I  will  give  you  as  straight  an 
account  as  I  can  of  what  I  have  done  and  what  I  have  discovered. 
More  than  once  I  have  spoken  to  you  about  this  Featherstone 
tragedy  as  being  the  strangest  and  most  extraordinary  case  in 
my  experience.  It  has  kept  up  its  character  to  the  end.  It 
is  the  most  extraordinary  case  in  my  experience. 
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"  As  you  know,  I  returned  to  your  lodgings  last  niglit  at 
about  eight  o'clock.  I  did  not  intend  to  keep  away  so  long, 
but  I  coidd  not  resist  the  enjoyment  of  it.  The  officer  returned 
also,  and  took  up  his  station  opposite  your  window  till  he  was 
relieved.  He  has  been  there  all  day,  and  I  have  just  let  him 
see  enough  of  me  to  satisfy  him  tliat  I  am  at  home.  I  have 
copied  your  ways  exactly  ;  and  ho  has  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  I  am  not  you.  Neither  has  your  landlady  any  suspicion. 
She  cooked  a  chop  for  me,  and  came  into  the  room.  I  was  so 
busy  writing  that  I  did  not  look  her  full  in  the  face — though 
tempted  to  do  so,  but  I  would  not  run  the  risk — but  I  kept  up 
a  conversation  with  her,  and  she  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion. 
At  eleven  o'clock  last  night  one  of  my  men  came  up  to  make 
his  report.  He  is  my  confidential  ofhcer,  and  he  knows  all 
that  was  about  to  take  place  between  you  and  ice.  His  report 
bore  upon  the  case,  but  I  need  not  j  ust  now  refer  to  it.  What 
he  had  done  and  what  he  had  to  do  will  come  in  their  regular 
order. 

"  The  crisis  tliat  was  about  to  occur  -was  this — and  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  occurred  had  you  not  spirited  Mrs.  Earnshaw 
and  her  family  away  into  the  country.  The  rival  detective — ■ 
who  wished  to  snatch  my  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  and  enjoy 
them — had  his  suspicions  that  Paul  Cumberland  was  no  less  a 
man  than  Warren  Earnshaw  come  to  life,  and  lie  had  laid  his 
plans  for  a  bold  stroke.  Violent  hands  were  to  be  laid  upon 
Paul  Cumberland,  and  he  was  to  be  told  that  he  was  under 
arrest  for  the  murder  of  Michael  Featherstone.  He  was  to  be 
taken  to  the  Earnshaws,  and  confronted  with  them.  The 
boldness  and  suddenness  of  this  move  would  have  ensured  its 
success.  The  man  would  have  been  recognised  by  Mrs.  Earn- 
shaw and  the  old  man,  and,  as  I  have  said,  it  would  have  been 
black  death  to  them.  You  and  I,  between  us,  have  prevented 
this  from  occurring,  and  have  mated  my  rival.  But  checkmate 
was  necessary,  and  I  hold  it  in  my  hands.  Yes,  sir,  no  clearer 
checkmate  was  ever  given. 

"  My  rival,  discovering  that  the  Earnshaws  had  been  spirited 
away,  was  nonplussed  for  the  time,  and  delayed  the  intended 
arrest  of  Paul  Cumberland.  He  is  puzzled,  too,  at  my  dis- 
appearance. He  will  pull  a  long  face  when  I  compell  him  to 
confess  that  he  is  no  match  for  Edwin  Bousfield. 

"Now,  sir,  I  will  let  you  into  my  secret.     It  was  known,  on 
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the  night  that  Michael  Foathcrstone  was  found  dead  in  his 
rooms,  that  he  must  have  had  a  hirge  sum  of  money  either 
about  him  or  stolen  from  him.  It  has  never  been  traced. 
What  conclusion,  then,  to  arrive  at  ?  That  Michael  Featherstone 
liad  some  hiding-place  for  his  money,  and  that  he  had  hidden 
it  on  this  night.  AVhere  would  his  hiding-place  be  %  Somewhere 
in  the  house  in  which  he  lived — most  likely  in  the  very  rooms 
he  occupied.  He  was  known  as  a  secretive  man,  who  never  let 
his  left  hand  know  what  his  right  hand  was  about  to  do. 
AVhat  I  thought  probable  was,  that  if  this  money  could  be 
found,  there  might  be  found  some  documents  in  Michael 
Featherstone's  own  handwriting  which  wauld  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  Earnshaws,  and  would  bear  in  their  favour.  Follow 
out  the  line  of  argument  I  am  about  to  set  down. 

"  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  Warren  Earnshaw 
and  his  father  were  in  Michael  Fcatlierstone's  rooms  at  between 
ten  and  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  of  his  death.  Now,  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  Michael  Featherstone  secreted  his  money 
after  their  visit,  it  would  clear  them  of  the  suspicion  of  foul 
play  which  rested  on  them.  The  gates  were  locked  at  mid- 
night, and  no  pei'son  could  have  climbed  over  them  without 
injury  to  himself,  or  without  being  observed,  between  the  time 
they  were  closed  and  the  time  in  the  morning  they  were  opened 
by  the  gatekeeper — especially  no  old  person.  You  will  see 
presently  why  I  put  that  in.  The  top  of  the  gate  was  guarded 
by  sharp  spikes.  Prove,  therefore,  that  Michael  Featherstone 
met  his  death  between  midnight  and  daylight  and  the  Eani- 
shaws  are  safe.  This  proof  would  be  supplied  if  it  could  be 
brought  in  evidence  that  Michael  Featherstone  did  something 
which  no  dead  man  could  do  within  that  time.     So  far,  good. 

"  Supposing  such  proof  to  be  in  existence,  how  to  obtain 
possession  of  it  ]     Here  comes  in  my  cunning. 

"  Featherstone  Buildings  were  condemned,  and  were  about 
to  be  pulled  down.  But  bricks  are  worth  something,  let  them 
be  ever  so  old ;  and  by  Government  order  the  shells  of  Feather- 
stone Buildings  were  annoiuiced  to  be  sold  by  public  auction. 

"  I  made  a  venture  in  a  new  line  of  business,  and  went  into 
partnership  with  a  friend  of  mine,  a  builder  who  speculates  in 
odd  lots,  and  he  and  I  together  bought  the  old  bricks  of  the 
house  in  which  the  "  Tragedy  of  Featherstone  "  occurred. 

"  To  cut  a  long  story  short,  the  walls  were  pulled  down,  my 
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confidential  officer  being  on  the  watch  ;  and  this  very  morning 
Michael  Featherstone's  hiding-place  was  found,  and  in  that 
hiding-place  a  small  iron  safe.  It  was  brought  to  me  this 
afternoon,  and  in  the  presence  of  my  partner,  the  builder,  was 
opened  in  your  room.  We  foiind  in  it  over  a  thousand  pounds 
in  gold  and  notes,  and  a  number  of  papers  in  Michael  Feather- 
stone's  handwriting. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  need  not  sa}'-  that  we  were  delighted  and  ex- 
cited at  this  find,  though  we  are  uncertain  whether  we  can 
lawfully  lay  claim  to  it.  We  are  going  to  try,  you  may  be 
sure.  But,  excited  and  delighted  as  I  was  at  the  discovery  of 
the  money,  I  give  you  my  honest  word  that  I  was  as  equally 
pleased  at  the  discovery  of  the  papers,  for  at  the  very  top  of 
them  was  a  book  in  which  Michael  Featherstone  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  what  I  call  personal  remarks,  and,  what  is 
more  fortunate,  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  the  dates  to  these 
remarks. 

"Now,  sir,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  last  of  these  entries  was 
made  by  Michael  Featherstone  after  the  visit  of  the  Earnsbaws, 
father  and  son,  on  that  fatal  night,  you  will  admit  that  in  my 
own  special  line  of  business  I  am  hard  to  beat. 

"Sir,  that  entry  is  an  effectual  and  complete  proof  of  Warren 
Earnshaw's  innocence,  and  affords  at  the  same  time  a  clue  to 
the  cause  of  Michael  Featherstone's  death.  For  your  satis- 
faction I  will  copy  here  the  whole  of  this  particular  entry,  and 
at  a  more  convenient  time  I  will  give  you  the  book  itself,  so 
that  you  may  be  in  actual  possession  of  testimony  iipon  which 
I  know  you  set  a  great  value  : 
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AN    EXTRACT    I'ROM    MICHAEL    KEATHERSTONE's    PRIVATE    BOUK. 

"  'Wauren  Earnsiiaw  and  that  old  fool  his  father  paid  me  a 
visit  to-night.  The  father  came  first,  and  treated' me  to  a  long 
account  of  the  dreadful  state  of  poverty  he  and  his  son  were  in. 
Serve  them  rigiit.  When  that  proud  upstart  Warren  Earn- 
shaw  is  in  the  workhouse  I  will  go  and  see  him,  and  give  him 
a  bit  more  of  my  mind.  To  the  last  hour  of  his  life  he  shall 
smart  for  the  insolence  with  whicli  he  has  treated  me.  When 
he  struck  me  and  calleil  me  a  gaol-bird,,  and  told  me  that  my 
proper  place  was  the  hulks,  he  little  dreamt  that  the  time  would 
come  Avhen  he  would  be  ready  to  go  on  his  knees  to  me  to 
save  him  from  starvation.     I  will  bring  him  to  that. 

"  '  But  the  old  man  was  very  humble  at  first,  I  nuist  say. 
He  has  a  bee  in  his  bonnet,  and  he  came  to  ask  me  how  I 
had  grown  so  rich,  and  whether  I  would  not  ])ut  him  in  the 
way  of  making  money.  I  played  witli  him,  and  led  him  on 
till  I  got  out  of  him  a  full  account  of  the  state  of  privation 
they  were  in.  Almost  without  food  at  times.  I  am  glad  to 
know  it.  Then  he  brought  up  his  own  goodness  to  me  in 
rescuing  me  from  the  gutters.  Had  he  been  a  little  more 
choice  in  his  words  I  might  have  given  hiui  a  few  shillings  ;  as 
it  was,  I  told  him  to  go  and  hang  himself. 

"  '  In  the  middle  of  it  all  up  came  ]\[r.  Warren  Earnshaw, 
who,  beggar  as  he  is,  found  fault  with  his  father  for  appealing 
to  me.  I  gave  him  my  mind  plainly,  and  he  dared  to  tell  me 
to  my  face  that  he  believed  1  was  no  better  than  a  thief,  and 
that  it  was  his  conviction  I  had  fattened  upon  the  money  I  had 
stolen  from  his  father  when  I  was  in  the  old  man's  service.  I 
pumped  him  to  see  whether  he  had  any  suspicion  that  I  had 
got  hold  of  the  money,  for  the  embezzling  of  which  his  father 
was  tm*ned  from  the  bank  a  disgraced  man  ;  but  neither  he 
nor  his  father  had  any  suspicion  of  it.  Being  quite  satisfied  in 
my  mind  on  this  point,  I  did  not  spare  either  of  them.  It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  they  forget  their  visit  to  me. 
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" '  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  old  man  was  humbleness  itself, 
but  when  he  lieai'd  that  I  was  the  cause  of  Warren  Earnshaw's 
being  turned  out  of  his  situation,  and  that  while  I  lived  I 
w'ould  hunt  him  out  of  every  other — as  I  will ! — he  changed 
his  time,  and  became  abusive,  telling  me  that  he  would  make 
me  repent  my  threats.  The  old  fool !  I  shall  find  a  way  to 
make  him  eat  his  words.  I  sent  them  out  of  my  room  flying, 
and  I  told  them  if  ever  they  set  foot  in  it  again  I  would  have 
them  marched  off  to  prison.  I  never  saw  the  old  man  in  such 
a  state  of  passion  ;  he  Avas  whiter  in  the  face  than  his  young 
cub,  Warren. 

"  '  Their  visit  has  stirred  me  up.  A  little  while  before  the 
old  man  came  in  I  was  seized  with  one  of  my  strange  attacks 
of  dizziness,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  was  about  to  suffocate.  My  throat 
swelled  almost  to  bursting,  and  I  had  just  torn  my  shirt  open 
at  the  neck  for  relief  when  he  entered.  The  same  sensation  is 
coming  over  me  now.  ]\fy  blood  is  surging  up  to  my  head.  I 
will  see  a  doctor  about  it.  Last  night  I  had  a  fit,  which  must 
have  lasted  at  least  a  couple  of  hours.  If  I  have  many  more 
like  it  I  shall  begin  to  be  frightened  for  myself.  But  money  (I 
hate  to  spend  it  on  doctors)  will  set  me  all  right.  I  will  piit 
my  money  and  papers  in  my  hiding-place ;  it  is  safer  than  the 
strongest  safe,  and  I  defy  the  cunningest  thief  to  find  it  out. 
I  must  do  it  at  once,  for  things  are  beginning  to  swim  round 
me,  and  if  I  have  occasion  to  summon  assistance  I  should  be 
sure  to  be  robbed.  Perhaps  I  want  rest  and  country  air.  I 
will  take  it  when  I  have  money  enough.'" 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

EDWIN    nOUSFIELD  CONTINUES    HIS    LETTER  TO  PHILIP    HAVEN. 

"  What  do  you  make  of  this,  sir  ]  I  will  tell  yuu  what  I 
make  of  it.  After  Michael  Feathcrstonc  liad  deposited  his 
money  and  his  private  book  in  his  hiding-place,  the  fit  in 
which  he  died  came  upon  him.  Whether  he  called  for  assist- 
ance or  not  will  never  be  known,  lie  died  sufibcated.  This 
brings  to  my  mind  the  lack  of  evidence  of  an  attack  by 
another  person,  or  a  struggle  with  another.  We  took  things 
too  much  for  granted.  1  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  now  as 
to  the  real  cause  of  Featherstone's  death,  and  I  would  under- 
take to  prove  it  upon  doctor's  evidence  if  his  death  had  oc- 
curred yesterday,  or  last  week,  instead  of  so  many  years  ago. 
I  remember  well  that  there  was  really  nothing  that  pointed 
conclusively  to  a  death  by  violence.  There  were  marks  on  his 
throat,  but  these  must  have  been  caused  by  himself  in  his 
struggles  for  breath,  and  in  his  death-agonies.  I  confess  my- 
self wrong  in  the  suspicion  I  entertained.  Warren  Earnshaw 
is  as  innocent  as  an  unborn  babe,  and  the  proofs  are  in  my 
possession.     I  hope  you  are  satisfied,  sir? 

"  But  there  was  still  something  that  jjuzzled  me  mightily, 
and  I  was  debating  with  myself  how  I  could  clear  it  up  to  my 
own  satisfaction  when  the  opportunity  offered  itself.  The 
point  was  this.  When  Warren  Earnshaw  and  the  old  man 
left  Michael  Featherstone,  the  man  was  alive.  There  had 
been  a  quarrel  certainly,  but  there  is  nothing  criminal  in  that. 
Why,  then,  when  AVarren  Earnshaw  heard  of  the  death 
the  next  day,  when  it  was  given  out  in  the  papers  that  a  mur- 
der had  been  committed,  did  he  not  come  forward  and  say 
what  he  knew  about  it  1  Instead  of  doing  so,  he  took  to  flight, 
which  I  still  maintain  is  not  the  act  of  an  innocent  man.  He 
must  have  had  a  strong  reason  for  it,  and  I  felt  that  I  would 
give  a  good  deal  to  get  at  the  heart  of  this  part  of  the  mystery. 
I  got  at  the  heart  of  it  without  much  trouble  ;  he  himself  put 
me  in  the  way  of  it. 
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"  Yes,  sir,  we  need  not  beat  about  the  bush  any  longer  ;  I 
know  for  a  certainty,  and  you  very  strongly  suspect,  that  Paul 
Cumberland  and  Warren  Earnshaw  are  one  and  the  same  per- 
son, and  that  the  story  of  his  death  was  a  fiction  which 
favoured  his  design.  Some  person  was  drowned,  to  be  sure, 
and  Warren  Earnshaw,  wishing  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  had 
made  away  with  himself — though  never  su]jposing  that  a  body 
would  be  found — happened  to  place  his  clothes  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  in  which  the  unknown  man  was  discovered.  So  far 
fortune  favoured  him,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  considerably 
astonished  at  the  discovery  when  he  read  it  in  the  papers. 
From  that  time  forward  lie  was  dead  to  the  world.  He  worked 
his  passage  out  to  Australia,  where  ill-luck  pursued  and 
dogged  him.  Had  he  been  successful  in  making  money ^  it  was 
as  much  as  his  life  was  worth  to  communicate  with  his  wife  ; 
he  was  shrewd  enough  to  suspect  that  a  watch  would  be  kept 
upon  her,  and  that  she  could  not  receive  money  and  letters 
from  abroad  without  its  becoming  known.  So  sure  as  he  was 
alive  and  not  dead,  so  sure  would  he  have  been  arrested  and 
brought  back  to  England  on  the  capital  charge.  But  what 
would  that  have  mattered  to  an  innocent  man  % 

"  Sir,  I  was  puzzling  over  this,  and  was  not  within  miles  of 
Warren  Earnshaw's  motive  for  wishing  it  to  be  believed,  even 
by  those  who  were  so  dear  to  him,  that  he  was  dead,  when  a 
knock  came  at  the  door.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  I  was 
personating  you,  that  I  was  wearing  your  clothes,  and  that  I 
astonished  you  considerably  when  I  imitated  your  voice.  If  I 
could  deceive  you,  I  could  deceive  others,  and  when  in  yoiir 
voice  I  called  out  '  Come  in,'  and  Paul  Cumberland  made  his 
appearance,  my  mind  was  instantly  made  up  what  course  to 
j)ursue.  It  was  dusk,  and  by  good  fortune  I  had  not  lit  a 
candle,  for  if  I  Iiad  done  so  I  should  have  had  to  find  some  ex- 
cuse for  extinguishing  it. 

"He  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  agitation  ;  white  and  tremb- 
ling ;  he  could  scarcely  get  his  words  out.  I  felt  a  great  pity 
for  him,  knowing  what  I  knew  ;  and  yet  I  was  determined  to 
wring  his  secret  from  him  before  I  acquainted  him  with  the 
happiness  in  store  for  him.  I  will  make  no  attempt  to  repro- 
duce, word  for  word,  the  conversation  that  ensued  ;  I  should 
make  a  bungle  of  it,  and  it  would  occupy  me  too  long  ;  I  will, 
therefore,  narrate  in  my  own  way  what  occurred,  and  I  will  be 
as  conveniently  brief  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  be. 
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"  Well,  sir,  lii.s  agitation  was  caused  by  the  sudden  disap- 
pearance of  his  wife  and  fauiily.  Ho  had  been  to  their  lodgings, 
and  had  learnt  that  they  had  been  taken  away  yesterda)'. 
Taken  away  by  whom?  By  Philip  Haven.  He  was  not  given 
clearly  to  understand  this,  but  i'roni  the  inquiries  he  had  made 
he  jumped  at  a  clue — which  happened  to  be  the  right  one. 
Well,  then,  he  had  come  to  Philip  Raven  to  know  whei'e  they 
were,  and  for  what  reason  they  had  so  unexpectedly  left  the 
neiglibmu'liood. 

"  I  played  my  part  well  ;  I  did  not  let  him  have  all  the  talk 
to  himself;  T  spoke  frequently,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  i  was  not  you.  'Phis  set  me  at  my  ease,  and 
when  he  had  arrived  at  what  I  considered  a  favourable  point,  I 
cahnly  put  the  following  questions  to  him  :  Why  did  he,  a 
stranger,  Paul  Cumberland  by  name,  take  such  an  interest  in 
the  Earnshaws,  and  by  what  right  did  he  come  to  question  me 
as  to  their  movements "!  He  was  silent  at  this,  and  I  told  him 
that  his  silence  was  suspicious,  and  that,  unless  he  satisfied  me, 
1  would  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  him. 

"  '  Come  now,'  I  said,  '  if  it  will  be  any  encouragement  to 
you  to  open  your  mind  freely  1 1  me,  I  will  tell  you  that  they 
have  been  taken  away  secretly  to  prevent  a  great  misfortune 
happening  to  them.  The  Feathcrstone  tragedy  is  not  forgotten. 
It  is  likely  to  be  revived,  and  persons  are  being  watched  in 
connection  with  it  ;  a  watch  is  about  to  be  set  on  the  Earn- 
shaws, and  an  othcial  visit  is  about  to  be  paid  to  them.  (Ques- 
tions of  such  a  nature  will,  in  the  event  of  that  official  visit,  be 
put  to  Mrs.  Eanishaw  as  will  be  likely  to  upset  lier  reason.  I 
am  their  only  frieml,  and  it  is  for  their  good  that  I  have  run  a 
risk,  and  I  am  ready  to  run  a  greater  risk  to  serve  them,  or 
any  of  their  name.'  I  looked  at  him  keenly  through  the  dusk 
as  I  I'epeated  in  a  significant  tone  '  Or  any  of  their  name. 
Trust  in  me,  confide  in  me,  and  you  will  have  cause  to  be 
thankful  for  it  all  the  days  of  your  life.  It  is  not  only  your- 
self you  will  serve  ;  it  is  Mrs.  Earnshaw  and  her  children,  and 
W^arren  Earnshaw's  father,  that  you  will  serve  much  moi'e  than 
yourself.  Perhaps  I  know  move  about  you  than  you  suspect, 
but  it  is  for  you  to  make  the  disclosures  that  may  bring  happi- 
ness to  them.' 

"  I  said  a  lot  more  than  this,  you  may  be  sure,  and  I  touched 
him  very  close ;  I  had"  him  in  the  room  with  me,  and  I  was 
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determined  he  should  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  I  led  him  on 
artfully — and  for  his  own  good,  you  will  admit — until  1  had 
Avormed  tlie  entire  secret  out  of  him.  He  confessed  that  he 
was  Warren  Earnshaw,  and  the  tears  rolled  down  his  face  when 
I  offered  him  my  hand.  He  spoke  of  you,  sir,  in  a  way  that 
would  have  moved  your  heart.  He  made  me  feel  bacl  as  I 
listened  to  his  humble  tones  :  they  were  more  than  humble, 
they  were  heart-broken,  and  I  have  seldom  in  my  life  felt 
better  pleased  than  I  did  in  the  knowledge  that  I  had  evidence 
in  my  possession  which  was  going,  for  good  and  all,  to  clear 
away  the  dark  clouds  which  had  hung  so  long  over  his  life  and 
over  the  lives  of  those  so  dear  to  him. 

"  Now,  sir,  listen  to  the  confession  I  wrung  from  him.  It  was 
given  to  me  under  the  seal  of  confidence — I  would  have  pro- 
mised him  anything,  with  the  full  intention  of  breaking  my 
promises,  so  eager  was  I  to  get  at  the  heart  of  his  mystery,  and 
so  confident  that  the  sun  would  soon  shine  brightly  upon  him 
and  his.  It  would  be  doing  him  an  injustice  if  I  did  not  in- 
form you  that  it  was  only  upon  my  solemn  promise  that  it 
should  never  go  beyond  me  that  he  opened  out  to  my  view  a 
strange  page  in  his  life.  He  is  a  man,  sir,  every  inch  of  him — 
a  true  man,   and  he  loves  you.     You  may  be  proud   of   his 

friendship.     He   is  capable  of  sacrifices — be   has  proved   it 

which  few  men  would  have  the  courage  for.  Here  is  his  con- 
fession. 

"On  the  night  of  Michael  Featherstone's  death,  Warren 
Earnshaw,  who  had  been  out  looking  for  work,  returned  home 
luisuccessful  at  a  little  past  ten  o'clock^  Inquiring  for  his 
father,  his  wife  informed  him  that  he  had  gone  out,  and  that 
she  had  supposed  the  old  man  was  with  his  son.  Upon  hearino- 
this,  Warren  Earnshaw  hurried  from  the  house  to  seek  his 
father.  He  was  in  a  distressed  state  of  mind.  They  were  in 
great  poverty,  and  Michael  Featherstone  was  hunting  them 
down.  Old  Mr.  Earnshaw  was  not  in  his  right  senses,  and  had 
declared  his  intention  many  times  to  his  son  of  seeking  Michael 
Featherstone  for  the  purpose  of  getting  out  of  him  how  he  had 
made  his  money.  Warren  had  endeavoured  to  dissuade  his 
father  from  carrying  out  this  intention,  but  it  was  useless. 
'He  shall  let  me  know,' the  old  man  said;  'I  Avill  tear  the 
secret  from  him.'  Warren  Earnshaw  had  a  better  knowledo-e 
than  his  father  of  the  kind  of  man  Michael  Featherstone  was 
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and  he  was  ufruid  that  some  violence  would  be  done  b}'  one  to 
the  other  if  the  two  met.  He  suspected  that  his  father  had 
gone  to  Micliaol  Fcatherstone's  house,  and  he  hastened  to 
Featherstone  Ikukling.s,  and  found  his  susi)icion  confirmed  :  the 
old  man  was  there.  The  scene,  as  described  by  Warren  Earn- 
shaw,  fairly  well  confirms  the  statement  set  down  in  Michael 
Featherstonc's  private  book  ;  but  of  course  AVarreii  Earnshaw's 
version  is  the  truthful  one.  He  and  his  fatlier  left  Feather- 
stone  Buildings,  and  all  Warren's  efforts  were  directed  to  calm- 
ing his  father,  who  was  in  a  frightful  condition  of  mind.  He 
could  not  calm  the  old  man,  and  he  heard  from  his  father's  lips 
the  expression,  many  times  repeated,  of  his  determination  to 
visit  Michael  Featherstone  again,  and  drag  from  him  an  apology 
and  a  retractation  of  the  threats  he  had  used  against  his  son. 
'  If  he  does  not  make  reparation,'  the  old  man  said,  'he  shall 
be  bitterly  punished  for  it.' 

"  Now,  Warren  Earnshaw  had  noticed,  when  he  entered 
Michael  Featherstonc's  apartment,  that  his  enemy's  shirt  was  torn 
open  at  the  neck.  He  did  not  dare  ask  for  an  explanation,  but 
he  feared  that  the  two  men  had  already  had  a  personal 
struggle.  Up  to  this  time,  although  his  father's  reason  was 
gone,  the  madness  had  been  harmless,  but  his  great  fear  was 
that,  under  great  agitation  such  as  the  old  man  was  suffering 
from  on  that  night,  it  might  assume  a  dangerous  form  from 
W'hich  serious  consequences  would  flow.  He  got  his  father 
home,  and  the  old  man  went  to  bed.  Warren  did  not  tell  his 
wife  what  had  occurred  ;  she  had  sufficient  troubles  to  contend 
with,  and  he  was  hoiu-ly  reproaching  himself  for  having  dragged 
her  into  a  state  of  poverty  and  privation.  They  also  went  to 
bed,  and  to  sleep ;  but  at  aloiit  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
WaiTcn  Earnshaw  awoke,  and  found  that  his  father,  at  that 
strange  hour,  had  secretly  left  the  house.  He  did  not  know 
how  long  he  had  been  absent.  He  dressed,  and  went  im- 
mediately in  search  of  him,  and  found  the  old  man  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Featherstone  Buildings.  He  asked  him 
where  he  had  been,  but  he  could  get  no  information  from  him. 
All  that  the  old  man  said,  in  different  forms  of  speech,  was  that 
he  had  had  a  dream,  and  that  all  their  troubles  were  at  an  end. 
In  these  mutterings  the  name  of  Michael  Featherstone  was 
frequently  mentioned  in  a  manner  which  alarmed  Warren  Earn- 
shaw, and  when,  on  the  next  day,  he  heard  of  the  murder,  as  it 
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was  falsely  assumed  to  be  by  myself  and  others,  he  was 
agonized  by  the  conviction  that  his  father  had  obtained 
entrance  into  Michael  Feathcrstone's  rooms  after  midnio-ht,  and 
in  a  paroxysm  of  madness,  bad  strangled  him.  He  carried  out 
this  fatal  belief  in  his  mind  to  its  dreadful  end.  If  his  father 
were  accused  of  the  crime,  he  himself  would  have  to  give  evi- 
dence against  him.  He  could  sec  no  escape  for  his  father,  no 
escape  but  one,  and  that  was  so  to  act  as  to  direct  sus[)icion 
against  himself,  and  in  this  way  to  save  his  fathei'.  How  he 
carried  out  this  idea  we  know  well.  Warren  Earnshaw 
voluntarily  severed  all  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  life,  to  love, 
to  honour,  and  became  lost  to  the  world. 

"  Further  explanation  is  not  required.  It  was  a  great  and 
most  wondei'ful  sacrifice,  and  the  man  who  proved  himself 
capable  of  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  hero  and  a  martyr.  Why, 
sir,  it  set  my  blood  aglow  to  hear  it  from  iiis  ov.n  lips.  It  was 
a  scene  I  shall  never  forget. 

"  Well,  sir,  he  passed  his  miserable  life,  under  a  false  name, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  world.  But  a  time  came  when  he  could 
no  longer  bear  the  exile  to  which  he  had  doomed  himself. 

"  '  I  will  look  once  more  upon  the  face  of  my  wife,  if  she  be 
alive,  and  then  I  shall  be  content  to  die.' 

"  His  own  words,  sir. 

"There  it  is,  all  told. 

"  Then  came  my  turn.  He  was  sitting  in  a  chair,  his  face 
hidden  in  his  hands ;  the  tears  were  oozing  through  his  fingers. 
A  pitiful,  beaiitiful  sight  !  The  tears  came  into  my  eyes,  sir, 
and  I  am  not  asliamed  to  say  it,  though  I  would  not  say  it  to 
everybody  ;  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  me.  However,  I  was  soon 
cool  and  collected.  There  was  serious  and  delicate  work  before 
me. 

"  I  asked  him  if  he  could  bear  a  great  shock.  His  hantls 
dropped  from  his  face,  and  he  looked  at  me  wildly.  A  great 
shock  of  joy,  T  added.  He  did  not  understand  me,  poor  fellow  ! 
He  had  bidden  good-bye  to  joy  long  ago. 

"  '  I  want  3^ou  particularly  to  understand,'  I  said,  '  that  what- 
ever occurs  within  the  next  few  minutes,  it  means  nothing  but 
happiness  to  you  and  your  good  wife  and  children.' 

"  He  started  to  his  feet.     '  Your  voice  is  changed  ! '  he  cried. 

"  I  had  purposely  changed  it,  and  used  my  own. 

"'Yes,'   I  said,  *  my  voice  is  changed,  and  I   am  not  the 
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gentleman  3011  thought  I  was.  But,  don't  forget,  it  means 
notliing  but  happiness  to  you  and  everybody  you  love.  If  ever 
a  man  in  a  desperate  strait  had  a  friend,  you,  being  that  man, 
have  got  that  friend  in  me.' 

"  He  waited.  It  is  my  impression  that  he  was  striving  to 
nerve  himself  for  a  last  and  fatal  blow. 

"  I  lit  a  candle,  and  stood  before  him.  He  had  seen  my  face 
before,  and  he  recognised  me. 

"  '  Great  God  !  '  he  exclaimed,  '  I  have  ruined  my  father  1 ' 

"'No,'  I  said,  '  you  have  saved  him,  and  have  saved  yourself  1' 

"  Then,  sir,  by  degrees,  I  told  him  all.  I  showed  him 
Whitclock's  Confession  ;  1  showed  him  Michael  Feathcrstone's 
private  book  ;  I  told  him  tliat  you,  his  friend,  were  in  the 
country  with  his  wife  and  children  ;  I  undertook  to  clear  his 
name  and  to  prove  that  he  and  all  belonging  to  him  were  inno- 
cent, suffering  victims  of  villainy.  Yes,  sir,  I  said  all  that  and 
a  lot  more,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  I  was  getting  into  a  tangle 
and  beginning  to  lose  myself.  Well,  was  it  not  enough  to  make 
even  me  forget  myself  when  I  saw  that  man  drop  on  his  knees 
and  clasp  his  hands  over  his  face  ] 

"I  draw  the  curtain  down  just  here,  sir.  I've  got  a  man's 
heart  inside  me,  and  the  commission  I  undertook  from  you  has 
done  me  good. 

"  I  was  almost  forgetting  to  tell  you  that  he  cleared  up 
about  the  portrait  of  himself  which  I  looked  for  in  the  album 
and  could  not  find.  It  was  the  only  portrait  of  him  there  was, 
and  he  himself  took  it  out  fi*om  the  book,  without  his  wife's 
knowledge.  It  fixed  suspicion  more  firmly  upon  himself,  and 
that  was  his  intention.  He  knew,  too,  that  if  it  got  into  the 
liands  of  the  police,  they  would  have  had  his  portrait  all  over 
the  country,  and  that  might  have  been  fatal. 

"  He  wanted  to  come  to  you  at  once  ;  he  begged  me  to  tell 
him  where  you  all  are,  but  it  wouldn't  do  ;  he  was  fairly  ex- 
hav;sted,  and  quite  worn  out,  though  he  wouldn't  own  to  it.  It 
never  would  have  done  for  him  to  present  himself,  in  his  con- 
dition, suddenly  to  his  wife ;  it  might  have  been  her  death. 
So  you  will  get  this  letter  first,  and  you  will  have  time  to 
smooth  the  way  for  the  joy  to  come.  I  have  promised  him,  if 
he  is  tractable,  obedient,  and  patient — but  the  cruelty  of  it,  sir, 
to  talk  of  patience  to  a  man  who  has  suffered  as  he  has  suffered 
■ — that  he  shall  see  his  wife  and  children  to-morrow  evening.    I 
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will  bring  him  down  myself,  ami  I  sliall  take  the  liberty  of 
laying  out  a  little  monej-  for  you,  so  that  he  shall  not  appear 
otherwise  than  he  is — a  gentleman,  if  ever  there  was  one.  A 
gentleman  and  a  man. 

"He  is  asleep  in  your  bed  at  this  moment ;  I  have  given  it 
up  to  him  ;  he  tried  hard  to  keep  awake.  We  had  a  bit  of 
supper  together,  and  he  almost  fell  asleep  over  it ;  nature  was 
too  much  for  him.  When  he  wakes  up  he  will  wake  up  a 
new  man. 

"What  will  his  feelings  be?  Upon  my  word,  sir,  there  is 
something  so  solemn  in  all  this  that  I  am  fairly  overcome  by 
it ;  1  have  never  had  an  experience  like  it,  and  shall  never  have 
another  that  can  compare  with  it.  Well,  sir,  [  must  wish  you 
good-night,  and  I  will  go  out  and  post  this  letter  ;  you  will  get 
it  at  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  we  shall  be  with  vou  at  about 
five.     You  have  got  your  work  cut  out  for  you. 

"Your  faithful  servant, 

"Edwin  Bousfield." 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


IS  FOR  EVER  SUMMER." 


On  a  fine  warm  day  in  August  a  man  with  a  wooden  log  was 
making-bclievc  to  be  very  busy  in  an  orchard  attached  to  one 
of  the  pi'ettiest  cottages  in  all  Kent.  A  monkey  was  assisting 
him  in  doing  nothing,  'out  there  was  a  contemplative  air  about 
the  brute  creature  which  seemed  to  entitle  him  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  reflective  faculty  which  his  master,  without  disi)ute, 
possessed.  Perhaps  Barbery's  mind  (giving  him  the  benefit  of 
any  doubt  that  may  exist  on  the  point)  was  fixed  on  feasts  of 
nuts  soon  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  woods  beyond.  Peter  Lamb's 
mind,  or  a  small  bit  of  it,  was  on  the  abundant  fruit  trees ;  the 
greater  part  of  his  mind  was  on  music,  the  sounds  of  whicli 
proceeded  from  the  living-room  of  the  cottage.  A  woman  was 
sitting  before  a  piano,  placing  softly.  She  was  alone,  and  in 
her  sightless  eyes  dwelt  an  expression  of  deep  and  sweet  con- 
tent. Presently  she  rose,  and  making  her  way  to  the  door, 
stood  within  the  porch,  which  was  made  beautiful  by  climbing 
roses.     But  the  woman  was  the  fairest  picture. 

Peter  Lamb  did  not  need  to  be  called.  He  stumped  quickly 
to  her  side. 

"  Do  you  see  them  1 "  she  asked. 

"No,"  he  replied,  "they are  not  in  sight." 

"  But,"  she  said,  with  a  smile,  "  if  you  turn  the  corner  of  the 
lane  you  will  see  them  coming.  I  heard  them,  and  I  left  off 
playing.     Our  Philippa  is  very  happy." 

"  Why  can't  she  stop  with  us,  then  ] "  asked  Peter  Lamb, 
with  a  note  of  discontent  in  his  voice. 

"  She  has  work  elsewhere,"  said  Mary  Earushaw  ;  "  she  is  to 
be  Philip's  true  helpmate  when  they  are  married.  That  is  a 
woman's  proper  place,  by  her  husband's  side." 

"  But  slaving  down  there,"  said  Peter  Lamb,  "  in  the  shuns 
of  London,  won't  be  very  bright  to  her." 

"  It  will  be  bright  and  beautiful,  dear  friend.  Her  husband's 
work  is  the  highest  a  man  can  devote  himself  to.     I  am  content." 
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"  Content  to  lose  her.     You,  who  loved  her  so  !  " 

"  I  shall  not  lose  her.  She  will  come  often  here.  I  approve, 
with  all  ni}"  heart." 

Peter  Lamb  gazed  at  her,  and  his  discontent  melted  away. 
He  had  been  heard  to  say  that  whenever  he  looked  at  Mary 
Earnshaw's  face  he  thought  of  heaven. 

"  They  arc  here,"  said  Mary,  and  she  moved  a  few  steps  for- 
ward. 

They  came  into  sight — Philippa  and  her  lover,  Philip  Raven, 
to  be  mai'ried  within  a  week.  Warren  Earnsliaw  followed  them, 
talking  to  a  gentleman. 

"  There  is  a  stranger  with  them,"  said  Mary. 

Phili[)pa  left  her  lover  and  joined  her  mother,  who  kissed  her, 
and  then  held  up  her  face  for  Philip's  kiss. 

"  Sir  William  Wentworth,"  said  Philip,  "  who  made  me  what 
I  am,  has  come  to  shake  hands  with  you,  dear  mother." 

She  stretched  forth  her  hand,  and  Sir  William  Wentworth 
pressed  it  cordially. 

"I  am  indeed  happy  to  meet  you,"  he  said,  "though  I  have 
known  you  long." 

"Through  Philip,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  through  Philip."  ^ 

"  We  know  you,  too,  through  him.  He  never  {ires  of  speak- 
mg  of  your  goodness  to  him." 

"  I  happened  to  be  born  rich,  madam,"  said  Sir  William 
Wentworth  ;  "  that  is  the  extent  of  my  goodness." 

"Not  so,"  said  Mary  gently;  "money  nobly  used  ennobles  the 
possessor." 

"Better  to  be  born  a  worker,  and  to  work  like  my  friend 
Philip." 

"  It  gladdens  me  to  hear  you  speak  in  such  terms  of  him ; 
believe  me,  dear  sir,  we  are  all  very  grateful  to  you." 

"  I  wrote  to  your  son,  Raymond,  to  come  and  see  me  in 
London.  From  what  Philip  hinted  to  me  I  judged  that  he  was 
not  very  well  placed  in  the  situation  he  holds  there.  My 
secretary  is  leaving  me,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  Raymond  would 
suit  me.     I  proposed  it  to  him,  and  he  said  if  you  approved — " 

Mary's  face  flushed  with  delight. 

"  Ah,  sir,  how  good  your  are !  If  you  think  he  is  fit  for 
the  duty." 

"  T  am  confident  he  is." 


"  //  is  for  ever  Summer !'  35 1 

"  Yoii  fill  lay  heart  with  jo}',  sir.  I  remember,  in  years  gcnie 
l)y,  telling  my  husband  " — her  hand  and  Warren's  were  joined 
as  she  spoke,  and  their  clasp  tightened — "  that  there  are  light- 
houses along  our  lives,  and  that  (iod  knows  when  it  is  time  to 
light  the  lamps.  For  me  and  for  him,  sir,  the  lamps  are  lighted. 
I  am  humbly,  humbly  grateful  !  " 


Later  in  the  evening,  ^lary  and  AVarrcn  were  sitting  in  the 
porch.  The  lovers  were  in  sight.  It  was  a  holy  and  .sacred 
hour. 

"  If  our  dear  father  were  living,"  said  Warren,  '■  how  happ\' 
he  would  be  on  this  day,  when  all  the  hopes  in  which  we  used 
to  indulge  are  ripening  !  " 

"  He  is  happy  in  the  knowledge,  my  darling  husband,"  said 
Mary,  her  face  raised  to  heaven.  "  It  is  as  if  God  had  willed 
that  he  should  live  till  tiic  clouds  which  hovered  over  us  had 
cleared  awa}',  and  that  then  he  should  answer  the  call." 

"  You  are  happy,  Mary  f " 

"  Happy,  my  (lear,  my  dearest !  There  lives  no  happier 
woman  on  earth.  Kiss  me,  Warren.  It  is  for  ever  summer  in 
my  life." 


THE  END. 


y^PRIL,         1888. 
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Florida  Life.     Crown  8vo.     5s. 

KEANE,   JOHN   E. 
THREE    YEARS    OF    A    WANDERER'S    LIFE. 

New  Edition.     3s.  6d. 
SIX  MONTHS  ON  THE  HEJAZ.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FROM  KITCHEN  TO  GARRET.     A  New  Work  on 

Household  Management.     By  Mrs.  Panton.     With  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.     (5s. 

GRACE  AND  FOLLY  :  DANCERS  AND  DANCING. 

Illustrated  Wrapper.     By  Edward  Scdxx.     Is. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  ENGLISH.  By  George  Wash- 
iNGTON  Moon.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  Gd. 

LIVING  PARIS :  A  Guide  to  the  Manners,  Monu- 
ments, and  Institutions  of  the  People.  Foolscap  8vo.  With 
Maps  and  Plans.     6s^ 

TRAVELS      IN      THE     INTERIOR;     OR,     THE 

WONDERFUL  ADVENTURES  OF  LUKE  AND  BELINDA. 

Edited    hy   a    London    Physician.     Illustrated    by    Harry 

FuRNiss.     Large  Crown  8vo.     Gilt  top.     Gs. 

^%   An  attempt  to  teachthe  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human 

body  in  a  novel  and  entertaininy  manner. 

COMMON     SENSE     IN      THE     NURSERY.       By 

Marion  Harland.     Crown  8vo-     2s.  6d, 

DISHES  AND  DRINKS  ;  OR,  PHILOSOPHY  IN 
THE  KITCHEN.  By  G.  L.  M.  Straoss.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  Bvo.     2s.  6d. 
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ILLUSTRATED    BOOKS    SUITABLE    FOR 
PRESENTS   OR  PRIZES. 


THROUGH  GREEN  GLASSES.     By  F.  M.  Allen. 

Illustrations  by  M.  Fitzgerald.     Cloth  gilt.     6s. 

THE  STORY  OF  ANTHONY  GRACE.    By  G.  Man- 

viLLE  Fenn.  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  Cloth  gilt, 
bevelled  boards.     6s. 

VERDI,  MILAN,  AND  "  OTHELLO."     By  Blanche 

Roosevelt.  With  Eighteen  whole-page  Illustrations.  Cloth 
gilt.     7s.  6d. 

AT  THE  RED  GLOVE.     By  Katharine  S.  Macqwid. 

Illustrations    by    C.    S.    Reinhart.       Cloth    gilt.     6s. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  INTERIOR;  OR,  THE  WON- 
DERFUL ADVENTURES  OF  LUKE  AND  BELINDA. 
Illustrations  by  Harry  Furniss.  Cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards. 
6s. 

JOHN  0'  LONDON :  a   Story  of  the  Days  of  Roger 

Bacon.  By  Soiierville  Gibney.  Illustrations  by  M.  Fitz- 
gerald.    Cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards.     6s. 

FOLK    AND    FAIRY    TALES.      By     Mrs.  Bueton 

Harrison.  With  twenty-four  original  whole-page  Illustrations 
by  Walter  Crane.  2nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  In  hand- 
somely designed  cover,  gilt  edges.     6s. 

CATHEDRAL  DAYS  :  a  Tour  through  Southern 
England.  By  Anna  Bowman  Dodd.  With  Illustrations  from 
Sketches  and  Photographs.     6s. 

OLD  COURT  LIFE  IN  FRANCE.     By  Mrs.  Frances 

Elliott.  With  twenty-one  original  whole-page  Illustrations 
Royal  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

FIFTY  YEARS   OF  A   GOOD  QUEEN'S   REIGN. 

By  A.  H  Wall.  With  six  Portraits.  Imp.  16mo.  Cloth, 
3s.  6d.  ;  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges.     4s.  6d. 
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NEW   NOVELS. 

— ♦^ — 

At  all  Libraries  in  Town  and  Country. 


MIRACLE  GOLD.     By  Eichaed  Dowling.     3  vols. 


LADY    STELLA   AND   HEU    LOVER.     By  Heney 
Solly.     3  vols. 

A  WOMAN'S  FACE.     By  Florence  Warden.    3  vols. 


IDLE  TALES.     By  Mrs.  Riddell.     6s. 


FOR  FREEDOM.     By  Tighe  Hopkins.     2  vols. 


MISER  FAREBROTHER.    By  B.  L.  Farjeon.    3  vols. 


A  VOICE    IN  THE   WILDERNESS.     By  Caroline 

FoXHEliGILL.       3  vols. 


MARVEL.     By  the  Author  of  "  Molly  Bawn." 


AN  ADVENTURESS.     By  the  Author  of  "  For  Love 
and  Honour."     2  vols. 


MOLLY'S  STORY.     3  vols. 


UNCLE  BOB'S  NIECE.     By  Leslie  Keith.     3  vols. 


THE  NUN'S  CURSE.     By  xMrs.  Riddell.     3  vols. 


MAD.     By  the  Marquis  Biddle-Cope.     6s. 


A    PRINCE    OF    THE    BLOOD.     By    James    Payn. 
3  vols. 


ONE    MAID'S  MISCHIEF.     By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 
3  vols. 
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SIX  SHILLING  NOVELS. 


GRETCHEN.     By  Eita. 

MAD.     B.y  the  Marquis  Biddle-Cope. 

LUCK  AT  THE  DIAMOND  FIELDS.     By  D.  J.  Belgrave. 

JOHN  O'  LONDON.     By  Somerville  Gibney. 

THE  STORY  OF  ANTHONY  GRACE.     By  G.  Manville  Fenn 

THROUGH  GREEN  GLASSES.    Bv  F.  M.  Allen. 

AT  THE  RED  GLOVE.     By  K.  S.  Macquoid. 

A  BIRD  OF  PASSAGE.     By  B.  M.  Choker. 

HIS  HELPMATE.     By  Frank  Barrett. 

A  TERRIBLE  LEGACY.     Bv  G.  W.  Appleton. 

THE    MASTER  OF   THE    CEREMONIES.     By  G.   Manville 

Fenn. 
IN  JEOPARDY.     By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 
THE  ALIENS.     By  Henry  F.  Keenan. 
AS  IN  A  LOOKING  GLASS.     By  F.  C.  Philips. 
A  LUCKY  YOUNG  WOMAN.     By  F.  C.  Philips. 
TEMPEST  DRIVEN.     By  Richard  Dowling. 
A  MENTAL  STRUGGLE.     By  the  Author  of  "  Molly  Bawn." 
LIL  LORIMER.     By  Theo.  Gift. 
THE  SACRED  NUGGET.     By  B.  L.  Faejeon. 
THE  CHILCOTES.     By  Leslie  Keith. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY  NOVELS. 


PASSAGES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  A  LADY.  By  Hamilton  Aide. 

IN  LUCK'S  WAY.     By  Byron  Webber. 

MISS  ELVESTER'S  GIRLS.     By  M.  W.  Paxton. 

WHERE  TEMPESTS  BLOW.     By  M.  W.  Paxton. 

THE  DIAMOND  LENS.     By  Fitzjames  O'Brien. 

THE  FOX  AND  THE  GOOSE  :  A  Story  of  the  Cui-raghof  Kildare. 

FROZEN  HEARTS.     Bv  G.  W.  Appleton. 

JACK  ALLYN'S  FRIENDS.     By  G.  W.  Appleton. 

LIEUTENANT  BARNABAS.    By  Fi;ank  Barrett. 

TWO  PINCHES  OF  SNUFF.     By  William  Westall. 

THE    CONFESSIONS    OF    A    COWARD    AND    COQUETTE. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Parish  of  Hilby." 
A  LIFE'S  MISTAKE.     By  Mrs.  Lovett  CAiiEKON. 
IN  ONE  TOWN.     By  E.  Downey. 
ANCHOR  WATCH  YARNS.     By  E.  Downey. 
ATLA.     By  Mrs.  J.  Guegoky  Smith. 
LESS  THAN  KIN.     By  J.  E.  Panton. 
A  REIGNING  FAVOURITE.     By  Annie  Thomas. 
THE  NEW  RIVER.     By  Somerville  Gibney. 
UNDER  TWO  FIG  TREES.     By  H.  Fr*.ncis  Lester. 
COMEDIES   FROM    A    COUNTRY    SIDE.      By    W.    Outram 

Tkistkam. 


(    ir>    ) 
TWO-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

DOUBLE  CUNNING.     By  G.  Manvili.k  Fenn. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  FEATHEKSTONE.    By  B.  L. 

Fahjhon. 

THE  DINGY  HOUSE  AT  KENSINGTON. 

THB   OLD  FACTORY.     By  William  Westall. 

RED  RYVINGTON.     By  William  Westall. 

RALPH  NORBRECK'S  TRUST.     By  Wm.  Westall. 

THE  CHEQUERS.     By  James  Runciman. 

CANON  LUCIFER.     Bv.  J.  D.  Delille. 

THAT  VILLAIN    ROMEO.     By  Fitzgerald  Molloy. 

LOUISA.     By  K.  S.  Macquoid. 

THE  LADl'E  NANCYE.     By  "  Rita." 

MERE  SHAKINGS.     By  J.  F.  Keane. 

A  LUCKY  YOUNG  WOMAN.     By  F.  C.  Philips. 

THE  DEAN  &  HIS  DAUGHTER.    By  F.  C.  Philips. 

JACK  AND  THREE  JILLS.     By  F.  C.  Philips. 

AS  IN  A  LOOKING  GLASS.     By  F.  C.  Philips. 

SOCIAL  VICISSITUDES.     Bv  F.  C.  Philips. 

PROPER  PRIDE.     Bv  B.  M.  Croker. 

PRETTY  MISS  NEVILLE.     Bv  B.  M.  Croker. 

MISS  GASCOIGNE.     Bv  Mrs.  Riddell. 

THE    PRETTIEST    WOMAN    IN    WARSAW.     By 

Mabel  Collins. 

A  MAIDEN  ALL  FORLORN.     By    the    Author   of 

"  Molly  BawTi." 
HER  WEEK'S  AMUSEMENT.     By  the   Author  of 

"  l^foLLY    BaWN." 

A  COQUETTE'S  CONQUEST.     By  "  Basil." 
IN  A  SILVER  SEA.     By  B.  L.  Farjeon. 
GREAT  PORTER  SQUARE.     By  B.  L.  Farjeon. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  WHITE   SHADOWS.     By  B.  L. 

Farjeon. 
GRIF.     By  B.  L.  Farjeon. 
THE  LAST  STAKE.     By  Madame  Foli. 
SNOWBOUND  AT  EAGLE'S.     By  Bret  Harte. 
THE  FLOWER  OF  DOOM.    By  M.  Betham-Edwards. 
VIVA.     By  Mrs.  Forrester. 
FOLLY  MORRISON.     By  Frank  Barrett. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  KILLARD.       By  R.  Dowling. 
THE  WEIRD  SISTERS.  By  R.  Dowling. 
HONEST  DAVIE.     By  Frank  Barrett. 
UNDER    ST.    PAUL'S.     By  R.  Dowling. 
THE  DUKE'S  SWEETHEART.     By  R.  Dowling. 
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SHILLING  NOVELS. 


AN  IMPECUNIOUS  LA.DY.     By  Mrs.  Forrester. 
THE  GREAT  HESPER.     By  Frank  Barrett. 
A  BAG  OF  DIAMONDS.     By  G.  M.  Fenn. 
THE  DARK  HOUSE.     By  G.  M.  Fenn.     3rd  Edition. 
EVE  AT  THE  WHEEL.     By  G.  M.  Fenn. 
THE  CHAPLAIN'S  CRAZE.     By  G.  M.  Fenn. 
LITTLE  TU'PENNY.     By  the  Author  of  "  Mehalah." 
A  HOUSE  OF  TEARS.    By  E.Downey.  12th  Edition. 
LADY  VAL WORTH'S  DIAMONDS.     By  the  Author 
of  "  Phyllis."'     Third  Edition. 

A   PRINCE    OF    DARKNESS.     By    the   Author   of 

"  The  House  on  the  Marsh."     Fifth  Edition. 

THE  SKELETON  KEY.     By  R.  Dowling. 
MOLKA.     By  B.  L.  Farjeon. 
OLIVER'S  BRIDE.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

***  A  series  of  "  Half-Crown  Novels "  will  be  issued 
shortly  by  Messrs.  Ward  &  Downey,  cumprisinj?  works  by 
the  following  xluthors: — The  Author  of  "Molly  Bawn," 
Fhaxiv  Barrett,  Miss  Betham  Edwards,  Mrs.  Lovetx 
Cameron,  Mabel  Collins,  Mrs.  Ckoker,  J.  D.  Delille. 
Richard  Dowling,  B.  L.  Farjeon,  G.  M.  Fenn,  Mrs.  For- 
rester, BretH\ute,  Richard  Ashe  King,  Mi's.  Macquoid. 
Fitzgerald  Molloy,  F.  C.  Philips,  Mrs.  Riddell,  "  Rita," 
Annie  Thomas,  William  Westall,  &c.  Each  Novel  will 
be  tastefully  bound  ia  cloth  gilt,  and  will  contain  a 
frontispiece  by  some  well-known  Artist. 

^%  Messrs.  Ward  &  Downey's  Illustrated  Catalogue 
contains  Portraits  of  the  Author  of  "  Mehalah,^'  the  Author 
of  "  Molly  Bawn"  G.  W.  A}>j>letoii,  Frank  Barrett,  Mrs. 
Lovett  Cameron,  Mahd  Collins,  Mrs.  B.  M.  Croker,  Richard 
Dowling,  B.  L.  Farjeon,  George  Manville  Fenn,  Hercy 
Fitzgerald,  Somerville  Gibneg,  James  Grant,  Victor  Hugo, 
Bret  Harte,  Richard  Ashe  King  ("Z?a.st7"),  Mrs.  Macquoid, 
Fitzgerald  Molloy,  O'Neill  Daunt,  T.  P.  O'Connor,  John 
Augustus  O'Shea,  Mrs.  Panton,  James  Payn,  F.  C.  Philips, 
Blanche  Roosevelt,  George  Sand,  Florence  Warden,  William 
Westall,  and  Harry  Furniss. 


Ward  &  Downey,  Publishers,  12,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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